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PREFACE 


A study of chronology in classical antiquity can be many different things, and the 
history of scholarship in this field would illustrate many of the possibilities. The prob- 
lems attracted the ancients; medieval scholars pursued them; moderns continue to 
attempt solutions. In the last century an enormous amount of work was done, and 
one problem confronting a contemporary writer is posed by the organization of 
knowledge effected by classicists of the last half of the nineteenth century. That work 
put a floor under knowledge, as it were, and began a sequence in which each suc- 
cessive work cited its predecessors, and the distance between evidence and statement 
became more and more filled with discussion. Meanwhile the evidence itself was 
changing and increasing. Epigraphic material proliferated. New inscriptions were 
found, old texts were re-read, re-numbered, and re-published. New work in chronol- 
ogy treated of new material, and depended upon earlier scholarship for the documen- 
tation from earlier evidence. In many cases it became necessary to have the entire as- 
semblage of scholarship at hand in order to understand the nature of the evidence and 
the relative solidity of our knowledge. One might see, for example, a list of Boeotian 
months in many relatively modern works. But it is not so easy to find out how we 
know the names of the months, or the order in which they followed each other. 

It seemed to me, therefore, in beginning this work, that a general principle appli- 
cable to the whole study would be: present the evidence in a form in which it is 
accessible today. I should like to stress this principle, because it is in large measure 
responsible for the form which this book has taken. Just as much as I have been con- 
cerned with what we know, have I been concerned with how we know it. In pursu- 
ing this objective, I have tried to provide a convenient means by which the reader 
may determine the location for the evidence for any particular statement. Where I 
have had to collect the evidence from wide ranging sources, or very diverse publica- 
tions, I have entered the evidence item by item, and I have discussed it rather fully. 
On the other hand, where a problem has been discussed in a fairly recent or readily 
available study which represents the maximum which can be presented on a matter, I 
have deemed it sufficient to summarize the evidence, referring to that study. I hope 
in this manner to present not only a resume of what may be known about a specific 
matter, but also a basis for further investigation. 

A study of ancient chronology can include much that is omitted here. Ideler’s 
Handbuch of 1825! dealt with mathematical and astronomical material, with the 


1 L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, 1825, second ed. Breslau, 
1883, 2 volumes, cited as Ideler, I, II. 
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calendars of Egypt, Babylon, the Hebrews, Arabs, Turks, Persians, inter alia, as well 
as with chronological affairs of Greeks, Romans, and their successors. Ginzel’s mon- 
umental handbook, which will probably never be replaced, spread far beyond this, 
to include the far east, north Europe, and the new world. My predecessor in the 
'Handbuch'-series, W. Kubitschek,? restricted himself more to classical materials, 
much as Ideler had. Bickerman imposed much the same limits on himself in the 
successive editions of his Chronologie? My own scope is perhaps even more limited; 
the volume of data limits the daring of the writer. I have dealt with chronological 
matters which concern Greek and Roman civilizations. I have dealt with non Greek 
and Roman materials only insofar as they effected the calendars in areas with in which 
there was development of Greek and Roman systems, and even then, only when na- 
tive systems actually survived or effected the Greek and Roman systems during the 
period of high antiquity. Thus I treat north European materials not at all, and Semitic 
and Egyptian systems only in passing. 

Scope involves more than geographic limits, and is concerned with the nature of 
the materials contained. One may deal with the workings of individual local calendars 
and with lists of month names, or one may be concerned rather with the general 
characteristics of ancient calendars, as was Bickerman. One may include hours and 
minutes as subjects of study, as Ginzel did and as I do not. One may examine eras and 
accounts of years at great length, as Kubitschek has done. It seems to me that there is 
little which determines the logic of scope; one’s interests and abilities are the greatest 
factors. Nevertheless, I have tried to follow some rationale in deciding upon what 
I have done here. 

Basically, I am trying to be useful. Within the confines of a book which deals with 
all of classical antiquity and which must of necessity be general, on the one hand I have 
tried to present enough data to provide a guide to all the major chronological prob- 
lems of antiquity, while on the other hand I have spent much more time and devoted 
many more pages to material which has not been presented in earlier handbooks, or 
which, because of the accretion of evidence, must be presented again. Thus, I have 
studied the development of astronomical knowledge and its connections with calen- 
daric theory and astronomical calendars at some length, because I do not know where 
such material, from a chronologist’s point of view, may conveniently be found. 
Similarly, I have dealt at great length with Greek local calendars and lists of months, 
because there is no convenient collection of this material, with the evidence for it in 
its present form: the fundamental study was done by Bischoff in 1884,4 and Bischoff's 
later article in RE, s.v. Kalender, cites only such evidence as had appeared after 1884. 
By now, much of the evidence has been published in new format, there has been 


1 F.K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen 3 E. Bickerman, Chronologie, 2nd edition, 
und technischen Chronologic, Leipzig, Vol. I, Leipzig, 1963, cited as Bickerman, Chronologie, 
1906, II, 1911, III, 1914, cited as Ginzel, I, II, II. and the English edition thereof, Chronology of 

2 W. Kubitschek, Grundriff der antiken Zeit- the Ancient World, Cornell, 1968, cited as 
rechnung (in Handbuch der Altertumswissen- ` Bickerman, Chronology 1968. 
schaft, Munich 1928, cited as Kubitschek, 4 E. Bischoff, "De Fastis Graecorum anti- 
Grundrif. quioribus" Leipz. Stud. VII, 1884, pp. 315—416. 
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considerable discussion of many of the calendars, and a complete reworking of the 
1884 study is called for. Furthermore, I have allowed the state of modern research and 
the availability of information to determined the scope and extent of individual 
treatments of similar material. For example, I have thought it useful to present lists of 
Athenian archons and Roman consuls, but I have treated the two lists very differently. 
Because the consular lists have been studicd recently and fully, with complete presen- 
tations of evidence, I have presented only the lists of names with the occasional ref- 
erence to the most recent comments. For the archons, on the other hand, the situation 
is quite different, and I have therefore subsumed in that section a presentation of the 
evidence as well as a summary of the argument for the placement of the archons. 

I may make one more observation, in this case about the treatment of the evidence. 
Previous studies of calendaric practice in antiquity have depended to a great extent 
on analogical reasoning, particularly with regard to Greek practise, and have often 
confused theoretical astronomical calendars with civil reckoning. The effect of the 
first of these procedures has been the inclusion of months in local calendars on analogy 
to the calendars of mother cities, or of cities in the same dialect group, and in addition, 
to hypothesize the order of months on the basis of analogy. But, as even a casual ex- 
amination of the lists of months will show, colonies do not necessarily have all of or 
only the months which mother cities use, related cities may have quite different lists, 
and months with the same names may appear in quite different positions in different 
calendars. Accordingly, I have not included any months in any lists on the basis of 
analogy, at least not without strong caveats, nor have I used analogy in any of my 
own arguments for the order of months in local calendars, For similar reasons, I have 
preserved a sharp distinction between astronomical practice — eight year, nineteen 
year cycles, and the like — and civil practice. For reasons which I elucidate in my dis- 
cussion of astronomical calendars, I do not think we can carry over the conclusions 
about these into the discussion of civil calendars. This limits greatly what anyone 
could say about the actual workings of civil calendars, and if I am right about this 
distinction, we must treat as obsolete the many discussions of the cyclical operations 
of local calendars. 

I am reasonably comfortable with this assumption of great individualism in local 
calendaric practice. Although I am one to argue that classical civilization is, in a way, 
a unity, and certainly must be studied as a whole, I tend to think that in this unified 
and cohesive culture there existed an extraordinary degree of local particularity, and 
that this particularism persisted in the face of continuing cultural, economic, and 
political influences with centripetal tendencies. The calendars, central as they are to 
life in all the cities, show this particularism if they are not coalesced by a modern 
passion for order, and the longevity of many of these calendars shows the vitality of 
local traditions. 


Toronto, January II, 1969 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ASTRONOMICAL BACKGROUND 


1. The Sun-Earth-Moon System 


As modern astronomy recognizes the relationship betwcen the earth, its controlling 
star the sun, and its satellite the moon, the sun lies at the center of a system, the earth 
revolves around the sun in an ellipse, its orbit, and the moon in turn revolves around 
the moving earth in its own orbit. These relationships are easily seen in a spherical 


Moon 


Fig. r. Orbits of Earth and Moon 


model, and they may be represented two-dimensionally as in Figure r. However, 
since all astronomical observations take place from the earth, an astronomical model 
has been devised to represent the phenomena as scen from the earth. 


The Celestial Sphere 


This model, called the celestial sphere, surrounds the observer, with him at the center, 
and astronomical objects are represented as points on its surface. The intersection of 
the line between observer and sphere defines these points, and there exist a number of 
conventions for defining the positions of these points. The celestial sphere, with the 
stars fixed in it, rotates, and it is an unchanging constant for everyone on earth, 
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everywhere, at anytime. The sphere itself has co-ordinates, which are projected from 
those of the earth. The axis of the earth is projected to provide the North Celestial 
Pole (N’) and South Celestial Pole (S’), and projection of the earth’s equator gives a 
celestial equator (WT E), Figure 2 represents this sphere. 


N’ 





S” 
Fig. 2. The Celestial Sphere 


As the earth revolves around the sun, in reality it moves, but because of the earth’s 
rotation on its own axis, the sun appears to move in a direction from East to West, 
rising in the East and setting in the West. So too, the stars appear to rise in the East 
and set in the West. Now, as the earth moves around the sun to complete one orbit 
each year, the sun is seen in a different position with regard to the background of 
stars, and each day appears to have moved a bit. In a year, the sun appears to have 
made a complete circle around the celestial sphere, and this apparent circle, generated 
by the real motion of the earth, is called the ecliptic. Figure 3 shows the ecliptic. 
With the earth at a, the sun appears to be at a’, and with the earth at b, the sun seems 
to have moved to b’. 

The celestial sphere, like any sphere, may be divided by great circles, i.e., circles 
which, inter alia, divide the sphere into equal hemispheres, have centers located at the 
center of the sphere, and are infinite in number. The celestial equator is such a great 
circle, and so too is the ecliptic. Now the ecliptic is not in the same plane as the 
celestial equator. Because the celestial equator is the extension of the earth’s equator, 
and because the earth’s axis is tilted approximately 2315? with reference to the plane 
of the earth’s revolution about the sun, there is an angle of 23 14° between the celestial 
equator and the ecliptic. Since the ecliptic is the representation of the sun’s apparent 
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motion, it is represented on the celestial sphere with that 23 14° tilt, Figure 4. Half of 
the ecliptic falls in the Northern Hemisphere, when the sun appears to be north of 
the celestial equator, and half falls in the Southern Hemisphere, when the sun is 
south of the celestial equator. The point at which the ecliptic crosses the equator with 





Fig. 3. The Ecliptic 


the sun going North is called the Vernal Equinox, and that at which it crosses the 
equator again, going South, is called the Autumnal Equinox. 

Now when the sun is north of the cquator, the Northern Hemisphere receive, 
more heat on the average each day because (a) sunshine lasts more than half the days 
and (b) with the altitude of the sun higher, the sun’s rays strike more directly and 
more heat is transmitted per square inch than when the rays, striking morc obliquely, 
disperse the given amount of heat over morc surface. This phenomenon is the most 
influential in creating the seasons, and the seasons change and return sequentially 
with the passage of the sun along the ecliptic, so that with a complete passage of the 
sun along the ecliptic, a seasonal cycle is completed. A solar year is a passage of time 
controlled by the passage of the sun along the ecliptic, and such a year may be defined 
in a number of ways. 


Years 


The year of calendars, chronology, and civil reckoning is the year which reflects the 
seasons, and since the seasons depend upon the sun’s place on the ecliptic with ref- 
erences to the cquinoxes, a solar year for civil calendar reckoning is the period 
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between two successive crossings of the sun at the vernal equinox. This year is called 
the tropical year and its real length is 365% sh 48™ 465. o of mean solar time.! 

A second year of the sun is the sidereal year, that is, the interval which it takes the 
sun to complete a passage along the ecliptic from one star back to the same star. This 
sidereal year of 3654 óh om 98.5 of mean solar time is also the period of the actual 
completion by the earth of one revolution around the sun. That the tropical year is 
shorter that the sidereal year by about 20 minutes is clear; it is shorter because the 
equinox moves slowly to the West by about so” of arc, per year, (precession of the 
equinoxes) and so the sun has a slightly shorter circuit to traverse in returning to the 
vernal equinox than it has in returning to the same star. 
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Fig. 4. The Inclination of the Ecliptic 


As the earth revolves around the sun (creating the apparent passage of the sun 
along the ecliptic), the moon in its turn revolves around the earth. The moon’s orbit 
around the earth is an ellipse of eccentricity considerably greater than that of the earth’s 
orbit around the sun, and the path, although variable, is never more than about 
5° 8' from the ecliptic. The intervals of lunar travel, like those of solar travel, are 
measured by conjunctions, that is, moments when the earth, the moon, and some other 
body are in a line. The most important of these occasions for calendar purposes is 
conjunction with the sun, often simply called conjunction. 


! Because the sun's motion is not uniform, so that to provide an invariable time unit, a fic- 
apparent solar time, as seen on a sundial, varies, — titious sun, with uniform motion, is imagined. 
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Months 


The moon travels around the earth and back to the same place, i.e., with reference to 
a star, on the average in 27.32166 days, a sidereal month, but this interval may vary 
by as much as seven hours, for reasons to be considered shortly. However, in the 
27 V days during which the moon is making a complete circuit of the ecliptic, the 
earth itself is moving with reference to the sun, so that when the moon gets back to 
its place in a sidereal month, it will be in a difference position with regard to the 
line earth-moon-sun. Because of the passage of the sun along the ecliptic, it takes the 
moon about two days longer than the sidereal month to catch up with the sun again 
for conjunction. This may be seen in Figure 5. 





Fig. 5. At A the sun and moon are in conjunction, and when the moon has returned to A on the 
ecliptic to line up with star a, a sidereal months has elapsed. But by this time the sun has moved 
to B, and the moon must travel about two days’ time to come to conjunction with the sun again 


The interval between two conjunctions is called the synodic month, and this is the 
month of calendars. The synodic month is, on the average, 29.53059 days long, but 
it may vary by almost thirteen hours. 


The Synodic Month 


The variation in the length of the synodic month is caused primarily by the eccentri- 
city of the orbits of earth and moon. Since a satellite travels most quickly when it is 
nearest its primary body, the moon will move most rapidly when it is at its nearest 
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point to the earth, perigee, and most slowly at its greatest distance, apogee. At the same 
time, the earth-moon system varies in its distance from the sun because of the 
eccentricity of the carth’s orbit, and the nearness or distance of the earth from the sun 





Fig. 6a. Earth at aphelion, moon at perigee at conjunction. Conjunction (and beginning of 
sidereal and synodic months) at A. Sidereal month completed at B, the duration until completion 
of synodic month is the distance B-C 





Fig. 6b. Earth at perihelion, moon at apogee at conjunction. Conjunction (and beginning of 
sidereal and synodic months) at A. Sidereal month completed at B, the duration until completion 
of synodic month is the distance B-C 


affects the length of the synodic month. When the earth is at its greatest distance 
from the sun, aphelion, and the moon is at perigee, the moon travels fastest. When 
the earth is closest to the sun, perihelion, and the moon is at apogee, the moon travels 
slowest. At the same time, when the earth is at aphelion, the moon will have less 
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distance to travel from the completion of a sidereal month to the completion of a 
synodic month, and conversely, will have more distance to travel when the earth is 
at perihelion. This factor compounds the speed factor, and is mainly responsible for 
the fact that the synodic month may be as short as 29. 26 days and as long as 29.80 
days. The extreme possibilities are represented by Figure 6. 

Since, however, the phenomena are not in phase, i.e., the moon is not always at 
perigee when the earth is at aphelion, the possible combination of factors varies enor- 
mously, thus creating a similar variety in the length of the synodic month. The 
prediction of the precise length of a synodic month depends upon knowledge of 
earth and moon positions and velocities with reference to their orbits. 
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Fig. 7a. The Moon as Illuminated by the Sun 


B C D E 
New Crescent Quarter Gibbous Full 
Fig. 7b. Phases of the Moon as Seen from the Earth 


The moon is illuminated by the sun’s light striking its surface. As the angular di- 
stance of the moon from the sun, elongation, changes, more or less of the moon’s 
surface will be illuminated, and the different phases of illumination are the phases of 
the moon. When the moon is at conjunction the difference is zero, and as the light 
from the sun is striking the side of the moon turned away from the earth, the moon 
cannot be seen, and is said to be at new moon. One-quarter of the way through the 
synodic month, one-half the surface may be seen, and the moon is said to be at first- 
quarter. When the moon has revolved 180° degrees and is facing the sun, the whole 
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part facing the earth is illuminated, and we have full moon. Three-quarters of the way 
around, we have last quarter, and the appearance of the moon between the quarters 
and full moon is called the gibbous moon. See Fig. 7. 

Conjunction, beginning the synodic month, may occur at any time of the day or 
night. If occurs during the daylight hours the moon would naturally be invisible, but 
even if it occurs at night, conjunction itself would not be visible as the moon would 
be completely dark. The moon first becomes visible in the evening when it has moved 
far enough away from the line of conjunction for a bit of it to receive illumination 
from the sun and be visible from the earth. This first visible area appears from the 
earth as a thin crescent, and this first crescent appearance after conjunction is called 
first visibility of the crescent, new crescent visibility, or some such thing. The period 
of time which must elapse between conjunction and first visibility of the crescent is 
affected by three factors. 

The first factor is the distance of the moon from the earth, called the anomaly of the 
moon. When the moon is at apogee, it travels less quickly than when it is closer to the 
earth, and thus traverses a smaller section of arc in a period, let us say, 24 hours, than 
it would when closer. At the same time, because it is farther from the earth, the angle 
between earth, moon, and sun would be smaller even were the section of arc the same. 
Because the section of arc is smaller at apogee than at perigee, and because the moon 
travels more slowly at apogee than at perigee, the two effects are compounded, and 
work together to cause a longer time to elapse between conjunction and first visibil- 
ity at apogee than at perigee, as illustrated in figure 8. 


; Moon 
Sun Earth 
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Perigee 


Fig. 8. Effect of the Anomaly of the Moon 


The second factor affecting the interval between conjunction is the obliquity of the 
ecliptic — the angle which the ecliptic makes with the celestial equator. At the vernal 
equinox, the sun moves north of the celestial equator, and so the ecliptic crosses into 
the Northern Hemisphere. Now, when an observer on the Northern Hemisphere 
looks at the western horizon at the time of sunset-moonrise, the straight line of the 
horizon would make an angle with the celestial equator, and since the ecliptic makes 
an angle with the celestial equator it will be at an angle with the horizon, and that 
angle will be greater or smaller depending upon whether the ecliptic is north or south 
of the celestial equator. At the vernal equinox, when the ecliptic is nearer the vertical, 
the moon drops back along the ecliptic, rising in the sky, and the sun moves along 
the ecliptic, setting below the horizen, more quickly in a given amount of time than 
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these phenomena occur at the autumn equinox, when the angle between ecliptic and 
horizon is smaller and the motion of the two bodies is more lateral than vertical. 
See figures 9a and 9b. The rising and setting is caused by the earth’s rotation, repre- 
sented by the differing positions of the horizon in the figures. 
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Fig. 9a. Vernal Equinox - In A, conjunction occurs just before sunset. B shows the bodies a 

few minutes later just after sunset. They have separated and moved along the ecliptic, but the 

moon is still too low with respect to the horizen to be seen, and itself will set just after the sun 

does. C shows the situation 24 hours later, again Just before sunset, and here, the moon has 

fallen behind the sun distance d along the ecliptic. D shows the bodies just a few minutes later. 

The vertical distance d is great enough for the sun to get below the horizon before the moon 
sets, and so the moon will be seen. 
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Fig. 9b. Autumn Equinox - In A and B, with conjunction at sunset, the moon is still invisible 

after sunset. In C, the moon has fallen behind the sun on thc ecliptic the same distance d as that 

in the vernal equinox, but it is lower on the horizon because the ecliptic is south of the celestial 

equator. Thus at D, it is too low on the horizon to be seen right after sunset, and it will set before 
the darkening skies permit it to be scen. 


The third factor which affects the interval between conjunction and first visibility of 
the crescent is the latitude of the moon, that is, its distance north or south of the ecliptic. 
The latitude may vary by a little over 10 degrees, from 5° 8’ N to 5° 8’ S on the aver- 
age. The latitude has relatively little effect at the vernal equinox, since, with the 
ecliptic inclined to the horizon at a great angle, the moon is high in the sky whether 
north or south. But at the autumnal equinox, when the ecliptic is closer to the hori- 
zontal, the latitude may be very significant, since a southern latitude may make it 
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impossible for the moon to be seen, while a northern latitude may ensure that it can 
be seen after sunset. See figures 10a and 10b. 


Horizon 
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Fig. 10a. Vernal Equinox — A shows the sun at sunset, 24 hours after conjunction, with two 
positions of the moon, 5? N and $° S. A few minutes later, B, it would be possible to see moon 
regardless of latitude 


Horizon 





Fig. rob. Autumnal Equinox - A again shows the situation at sunset 24 hours after conjunction 
with the alternate latitudes of the moon. À few minutes later, at B, it would be possible to see 
the moon if her latitude were 5? N, but if she were 5? S, she would already have set 


In addition to these threc factors generated by the motions of the celestial bodies, the 
visibility of the crescent is affected by the earth latitude of the observer. The more 
northerly the latitude, the lower will be the celestial equator. Consequently, the 
ecliptic will be lower, the angle of the ecliptic with the horizon will be smaller, and 
the vertical distance between sun and moon will be smaller at any given time than 
would be the case at a lower northern latitude. 


2. The Construction of Calendars 


There are three natural intervals which enter into the making of calendars, the tropi- 
cal year, the synodic month, and the day. These are not quite compatible with each 
other, so that the tropical year is not made up of an even number of synodic months 
or of days, and the synodic month is made up of an uneven number of days. The 
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tropical year has 365% 5^ 48m 468 of mean solar time, or, in round figures, a little 
under 36514 days. The average length of the synodic month is 294 12^ 44™ 25.78, a 
little over 2915 days, but may vary from that average by almost thirteen hours. The 
day itself for calendar purposes is an constant unit, a cycle of day and night, and we 
today work with a length of 24 hours of mean solar time for the day. 

It is clear from these figures that it is not possible to make up a synodic month from 
a constant number of days, nor a tropical year from a whole number of synodic 
months, nor indeed, even of days. A calendar is a device for applying manipulation 
to the counting of months and years in order to provide some standard for recording 
the passing of time and for designating days and months by agreed terminology. 


Lunar Calendars 


After the day, the synodic month, hereafter called lunar month, is the most obvious 
of the natural divisions of time. The moon may be seen daily going through its 
phases, and a cycle is completed in 29-30 days. The lunar month is a more convenient 
unit of time than the tropical year, since it is much shorter, and because its beginning 
and end is much more obvious and easily determinable with precision. However, 
lunar months are markedly incompatible with the tropical year. The number of 
whole lunar months which brings us closest to the 36514 days which makes up a 
tropical year is 12 months, but 12 lunar months make up, on the average, only 354 
days (12 X 29.5). This isa little over 11 days too few, and the effect of using repeating 
cycles of 12 lunar months will be to bring a given day in a given month 11 days earlier, 
with respect to the tropical year, in each cycle. Thus in the time it takes for a man to 
grow to maturity, the calendar will have slipped so markedly that months which 
came in the summer in a man’s childhood will come in the winter when he is a mature 
man. 

Such rapid change in the seasonal quality of months is extremely awkward, and 
cannot easily be tolerated. It ruins religious celebrations, shifting harvest festival into 
the time of sowing for example, disrupting any religious observations which are 
connected with seasonal phenomena. Therefore, there is almost always some attempt 
to adjust the cycle of lunar months to the tropical year; this has not only the advan- 
tage of creating a calendar which is fairly stable with regard to the seasons, but also 
creates, in a sense, a “countable” year, which is much more useful for the marking of 
the passing of long intervals of time, since a “year” marks the passing of a cycle of 
seasons, rather than one revolution of the moon. The adjustment of the cycle of lunar 
months to the tropical year can be accomplished by a calendaric technique called 
intercalation, that is, the insertion into a cycle of a certain number of extra units, in 
this case, the insertion into a calendar year of an extra lunar month. This intercalation 
must be carried over a period of years. For example, in two cycles of lunar months 
there are about 708 days, as against about 730 days in two tropical years. If an extra 
month of 30 days be inserted into the lunar calendar cycle, that cycle has 738 days as 
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against the 730 days of the tropical year, so that in 2 years it will be 8 days longer. If 
another year passes without intercalation in the lunar cycle, the total of days for the 
three cycles becomes 1092 days, as against 1095 which will have passed in three 
tropical years, so that the lunar cycle has now fallen behind the tropical years by the 
small number of 3 days. Elaborate intercalation cycles can and have been devised to 
keep this variation between lunar cycle and tropical year to a minimum,! and to 
prevent the lunar months from changing seasons. Such calendars, which maintain 
months of the length of synodic months and which keep to the true phases of the 
moon, adjusting the intercalation to preserve accord between the months and the 
seasons of the tropical year, are often called limi-solar calendars, although lunar calen- 
dar is an adequate term. 


Solar Calendars 


In a solar calendar, the only natural units of time are the day and the year. The month, 
if itis used, is a arbitrary number of days and has no relation to the phases of the moon, 
and the year is brought as closely to the tropical year as possible. Thus the only problem 
in the construction of a solar calendar is that generated by the fact that a tropical year 
is not made up of a whole number of days, but is about 36514 days long. If the calen- 
dar year is only 365 days, it is one day short with respect to the seasons every four 
years, and thus every four years a given calendar day will fall one day earlier in the 
tropical year. This incompatability is not extremely serious in one lifetime, since in 
60 years, dates will be only r$ days earlier with respect to the seasons. The discrepancy 
accumulating slowly might not be noticable, unless the relationships were also 
matched against the stars. Over a long period, however, the discrepancy would be 
more serious. After the passage of 1,460 years (365 X 4) the months will have made 
a complete revolution with regard to the seasons; in a period of 730 years, winter 
months will move to the summer and vice versa. By Hellenistic times attempts were 
being made to control this revolution, and the modern calendar is a refined version 
of the julian calendar (q.v.) introduced by Julius Cacsar. 

In the modern calendar, the months are simply arbitrary intervals of time. Their 
lengths are constant and predictable, and there is no accord between beginnings and 
lengths of months and the beginnings and durations of synodic months. The only 
calendar manipulation is the treatment of the 1⁄4 day, by which the tropical year is 
longer than an even number of days in a calendar ycar. The julian reform attempted 
to make the calendar year a true tropical year, and introduced the insertion of one 
extra day every four years, to bring the years to 3651/4 days on the average. However, 
since the tropical year is not preciscly 3651 6^, but 3654 sh 48m 465, this julian ycar 


! As has been noted, the tropical year isan the month, not the ver, this factor is not so 
uneven numbcr of days, 3651/4, and this affects ` prominent or taken directly into account as it 
a lunar calendar in its relationship to the tro- must be in a solar calendar, q.v. 
pical year. But as the primary unit of time is 
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with a ‘leap year day’ every four years is 11™ 145 too long. The error amounts to a 
little over 3 days per 400 years, advancing the julian year with relation to the seasons 
and the equinox. By 1582 A.D. ten days of error had accumulated, and at that time 
Pope Gregory, retarding the calendar by ro days to bring the year back to its position 
with regard to the equinox, introduced a further reform to prevent the error from 
accumulating in the future. The julian system provided for a leap day in each year 
divisible by four; Gregory continued this, with the proviso that only century years 
divisible by 400 should be leap-years, thus eliminating the three excess days every 
400 years. This correction brings the gregorian year to a length of 3654 sh 49™ 128 
which is only 26 seconds longer than the true tropical year. (This error amounts to a 
day in 3323, a problem which will cause few to lose sleep; the error can be reduced 
further by omitting intercalation in the year 4000, and all its multiples, and the reader 
is urged to effect this when the time comes.) 


3. Natural Units of Time 


In the making of calendars, whether lunar or solar, the determination of the natural 
units is a precondition of the creation of any system which is to be workable. There 
must be agreement on the phenomena which begin and end the units, and these 
phenomena must be recurrent and easily recognizable. They may be interdependent, 
i.e., the choice for the beginning of the day will usually control the time of day for 
the beginning of the month. The matter is one of some difficulty, as there are a number 
of natural phenomena which are suitable for use as terminal points, and different 
calendars have used different terminal points for days, months, and years. 


The Day 


The nature of the day is obvious: it is a period which includes a complete period 
of daylight and a complete period of night. For calendar purposes, however, it is 
necessary to select a specific point in the period for the change of date. Modern 
civil calendars use midnight as the beginning of a calendar date, and with the 
availability of clocks, that is perfectly workable. Modern astronomical calendars use 
noon for the beginning of the calendar date, and that too is a perfectly satisfactory 
point. 

In antiquity, however, observation of the sun was much more often used to 
determine the beginning of the date on the calendar. In general, Greek calendar dates 
began in the evening with the setting of the sun, as did, and still do, the Moslem and 
Hebrew calendar dates. The Egyptian date began in the morning at sunrise, while the 
Roman calendar used midnight for the beginning of the date. 
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The Month 


The phases of the moon are the most useful phenomena to determine the beginnings 
and endings of months, when the calendar month is intended to be truly lunar, and 
these phases do indeed seem to provide these termini. Although conjunction is the 
true beginning of the month, it, being invisible, is not very useful as the beginning 
point of the month in an observed lunar calendar, i.e., one in which the visible phases 
provide the points of demarcation. The most common termination/beginning point 
is the first visibility of the crescent in the evening; on observation of the crescent, the 
old month is deemed to have ended and the new month to have begun. So far as we 
can determine, all Greek calendars used first visibility of the crescent, as did, inter alia, 
Babylonian, Hebrew, and Moslem calendars. 

It is also possible to determine the beginning of the month by observation of last 
visibility of the crescent in the morning. Just as at the beginning of the month the 
crescent is visible over the horizon in the evening, and as the month progresses the 
crescent grows fatter and remains in the sky longer, so, at the end of the month the 
reverse phenomenon occurs. As the month draws to a close the crescent is visible 
before sunrise, and it grows thinner and thinner and remains in the sky for a decreas- 
ing length of time. There will finally come a day when it will not appear at all, and 
it will then begin again the cycle in which the moon as crescent appears briefly in the 
evening, grows larger and shines longer through the night, and finally again appears 
as the last crescent just for a few minutes before sunrise at the end of the month. It is 
therefore possible to use this first morning of invisibility as the beginning of the 
month, and one form of Egyptian calendar seems to have done so. The Egyptians 
had, in addition to the 365 day solar calendar a religious lunar calendar, and that 
calendar, in which the months followed the moon, began those months on the 
morning in which the moon could not be seen any longer.! 

In lunar calendars then, months are determined by observation of the phases of the 
moon, and a month is that interval between two successive observations of the same 
phenomenon. While in those calendars in which the month is not tied to the moon the 
month can be and is a set and constant number of days, lengths of months in lunar 
calendars must fluctuate in length with the actual length of the synodic month, and 
that fluctuation is determined by the observable phases. 

However, with the true synodic month an average of about 2914 days (+ 13 
hours), a lunar month can never be shorter than 29 days nor longer than 30 days, so 
that the fluctuation will be over a very limited range. Experience of this fact is soon 
impressed upon any pcople dealing with lunar calendars, and this fact of nature will 
place some limits on the applicability of observation in the operation of lunar calen- 
dars for civil purposcs.? If on the evening which ends the 29th day the moon is not 


r R.A. Parker, The Calendars of Ancient 2 Elaborate rules for verification of obser- 
Egypt, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, vation, as those set by Talmudic law, are not 
Chicago, 1950, pp. 9-23. commonly found in Graeco-Roman areas. 
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seen, either because in fact it is not visible for astronomical reasons or because visi- 
bility is obscured by atmospheric conditions, that month can without difficulty be 
given another day to become a 30 day month. But if atmospheric conditions obscure 
the moon on the evening of the 30th day, experience will dictate that the month 
should begin anyway. The maximum dislocation causable by poor visibility would 
thus be one day; that is if the moon were actually in first crescent on the evening of 
the 29th day, but was not seen due to atmospheric conditions so that the month was not 
begun until the next day, the calendar month would be one day longer, and the next 
month one day behind the true observation month. This could have the effect of 
shortening the month by I day. If a (true) 29 day month were considered a 30 day 
month, and the next month were a true 29 day month, the first crescent visibility 
to begin the following, third, month, would actually be visible on the evening of 
the 28th day thus shortening the month by one day. This discussion may be summed 
up as follows: 

a) Poor visibility may cause a calendar month to be longer or shorter than an ob- 
servation month, by a maximum of one day, but 

b) visibility conditions can only delay the start of a calendar month, causing it to be 
behind an observation month, and never can accelerate the beginning of a calendar 
month ahead of observation. 

So far we have been dealing with months determined purely by observation, allow- 
ing only for the factor of visibility. In calendars in which the month is determined by 
observation there is relatively little opportunity for prediction of the length of the 
month, at least at the beginning of the month. Since the length of the synodic month 
varies, and because there is also variance in the time required for visibility of the 
crescent, it is possible and often happens that there will be two 29 day months or two 
30 days months in succession. Longer sequences are rarer: it is possible to have three 
29 day months in a row, as it is possible to have three 30 day months, or, less fre- 
quently four, or, most rarely, five 30 day months in a row. Experience will build up 
this information. People will know that three 29 day months must be followed by a 
30 day month, as five 30 day months will certainly, and four probably, will be 
followed by a 29 day month. 

There are methods apart from strict observation by which months in a lunar 
calendar may be kept in close conformity with the actual phases of the moon. The 
method available in antiquity was that of the use of cycles. A number of such cycles, 
based on a principle of dropping the requisite number of days from 30 day months, 
either by a predetermined scheme or by means of parapegmata, were in use by 
Hellenistic times. Although no such use of cycles can be demonstrated for Greek 
calendars, they were used by Greek astronomers, and in Egypt at least, a 25 year cycle 
was used to set the lengths of months in the Macedonian calendar in use there during 
Ptolemaic times. 
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The Year 


The natural year, as we have noted in our discussion of the astronomical pheno- 
mena, is the year of the seasons, the tropical year of a little under 36514 days. As we 
have seen further (Solar Calendars, p. 12) the adaptation of the tropical year to calen- 
dars involves refinements of a quadrennial intercalation of a leap-year day. Lunar 
calendars (q. v.) can be roughly adapted to the tropical year, with lunar years being 
made at some times slightly longer, at other times shorter, than tropical years by cyc- 
lical intercalations of lunar months, but lunar calendar years can never correspond to 
tropical years as well as years in solar calendars. 

There is, therefore, little difficulty in establishing the nature of the year as a natural 
unit. 365 days is very close to the actual length of the tropical year, and very simple 
intercalation comes extremely close to establishing a permanent accord, and all calen- 
dars, ancient or modern, which attempt to do this, will be similar or identical in the 
lengths assigned to years. There is, however, great variety in the number of possible 
starting points. While for natural (lunar) months, there are really only two convenient 
starting points, first visibility of the crescent in the evening and the day of invisibility 
of the crescent in the morning, there is a great multitude of possible beginnings for 
the year. These may be gathered under two broad categories, (1) arbitrary beginning 
points, and (2) natural beginning points. Most true solar calendar years seem to have 
arbitrary beginning points, although there is some evidence for some effort to have 
natural beginning points in some calendars. Most lunar calendars seem to rely on 
natural beginning points for the year, even when serious attempt is made to keep the 
lunar years as close to tropical years as possible. 

I. The modern calendar is the best example of a year beginning with an arbitrary 
point. The year begins on January 1. This date is associated with no natural pheno- 
menon, and the year begins on that date because of historical accident: the Roman 
(julian) calendar began with that date, and that practice passed into tradition. With 
the recurrence of January 1, each year begins, and this is the case also in leap-years. 
Although the leap-year is lengthened by one day (February 29) this has no effect on the 
beginning of the next year. The year comes to an end when the calendar date 31 
December ends and January 1 begins. That happens at midnight of December 31, a 
point determined not by natural, but by mechanical measurement. In antiquity many 
calendars operated this way, beginning the year by calendar anniversaries. For 
examples, see the Later Roman Calendar, January r, The Egyptian Civil Calendar, 
Thoth r, and the various New Year's days in the different calendars of the Eastern 
Roman Provinces, (pp. 171-187). In calendars of this sort, in which New Year's day 
Is set purely by calendaric recurrence, New Year's day is usually the first of some 
month. The month chosen is based usually on some traditional practice, and any 
month will do. New Year's day has no effect on the length of the year, and the lengths 
of years are easily predictable. 

Related to arbitrary calendaric anniversary systems, but slightly different, are 
systems which may be termed "non-calendaric anniversary arbitrary systems". These 
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are systems in which the year begins on some date set as an anniversary external to the 
calendar, e.g., the anniversary af a king’s accession or birth, or a similar anniversary 
for some former ruler. A number of calendars seem to have operated with regnal 
years, and in the Macedonian calendar in Egypt, for example, the date of the king’s 
accession marked the beginning of the regnal, and therefore official, calendar year, 
and the year changed with the recurrence of that date. In such a system, the beginning 
of the calendar year may change from ruler to ruler. There were also calendars which 
began the year on the anniversary date of some date in the past. Augustus’ birthday 
was a favorite date for beginning the year in the Eastern Roman Provinces (q.v.), and 
places like Smyrna and Ephesus began the year on that date, September 23; even 
though in their own calendars the month name was not September, on the local 
equivalent of September 23 the year changed. 

2. For calendars which began the year at or near the time of some astronomical 
phenomenon, the solstices were particularly attractive. The summer solstice, halfway 
between spring and autumn equinoxes, or the winter solstice, halfway between 
autumn and spring equinoxes, marking the points at which the sun reaches the 
greatest angle above (summer) or below (winter) the celestial equator, were often 
used as the astronomical determinants for beginning the year. They were particularly 
useful for this, as the occurence of the solstice can be determined simply by observa- 
tion of the sun, without calculation and without reference to any other celestial body. 
By observing positions of the sun at sunrise or sunset, or by observing lengths of 
shadows, minimum and maximum lengths occurring at the time of the solstices, the 
date of the solstice can be discovered with accuracy. The operators of lunar calendars 
which were to begin after the one or other solstice need only observe the solstice, and 
begin the next year with the beginning of the following month. 

It will be readily apparent that, in a calendar which uses a lunar-solar year of this 
type, with the beginning of the year controlled by advent of a phenomenon tied to the 
tropical year as is the solstice, such a phenomenon can be used to give advance warn- 
ing of the necessary intercalation of a month. For, in a year which begins with the 
first new moon after the summer solstice, the winter solstice should be observable in 
the middle of the year. If the eighth month begins before the winter solstice has been 
observed, that is adequate notice that an intercalary month is necessary in order to 
prolong the lunar year so that the next year will begin after the summer solstice. 
Alternatively, it is possible to use the rising of some star, as Arcturus in the fall, as an 
indicator that the lunar year needs prolonging. The use of a star would make it 
possible to determine intercalation very early in the year. 


The Week 


The week is not really a natural unit of time, except insofar as the 7-day week is a 
very rough approximate to the periodisation of the moon. However, inasmuch as the 
synodic month is approximately 2914 days, four weeks making up 28 days is quite 


2 HdAI; 
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short of the synodic month, and therefore within a very short time weeks will be 
startlingly out of accord with the phases of the moon. The week could never have 
been a natural calendar unit of time, and it is no surprise that there is no evidence of 
any attempt to keep weeks in accord with the moon. From the earliest, the week 
must have been simply a convenient short unit of time. 

Weeks are not part of the Graeco-Roman calendaric tradition. They are not attested 
until quite late in Greek or Latin sources, and there is no doubt that the tradition of the 
week finds its origin in Hebrew practice. It is well attested in the Bible, e.g., Genesis 
29.27, and in the Biblical tradition the days of the week were simply numbered. As 
the week became known in the Western Mediterranean it had no direct effect on the 
operation of calendars, but in the common usage there grew up the practice of naming 
the days of the week after planets. This is attested as early as the end of the first 
century B.C. by Tibullus’ reference (I, 3, 18) to “Saturniue sacram... diem," and 
first century inscriptions at Pompeii list “the days of the gods”.! By the third century . 
the planetary week was broadly known, as we learn from Dio Cassius (XXXVII, 
18), who, while correctly telling us that the ancient Greeks did not know of it, 
misinforms us that the Egyptians invented it. While the Hebrew practice of simply 
numbering the days persisted in the Greek East and entered the practice of the Greek 
Church, the planetary days persisted in Western Europe. 





1 Planet Ocdv Zu feet Dies 

Saturn Koóvoo Saturni Saturday 
Sun “HAtou Solis Sunday 
Moon DEAHVIS Lunae Monday 
Mars "A pews Martis Tuesday 
Mercury "Eopou Mercurii Wednesday 
Jupiter Arde Jovis Thursday 


Venus "Agpodeltys Veneris Friday 


CHAPTER II 


GREEK ASTRONOMICAL CALENDARS 


By the middle of the first millenium B.C., Greek men of science were observing the 
earth and the heavens, and coming to conclusions about the structure of the universe. 
The observations made possible a compilation of a great deal of data about the 
intervals between observable phenomena, and Greek astronomers made attempts to 
construct calendaric systems which took into account the true intervals of natural 
time. Their results were impressive, particularly to later (ancient) synthesizers, and 
we have a number of reports of cycles devised as early as the fifth century B.C. In 
dealing with these, a number of serious warnings should preface any discussion of the 
material. 

In the first place, it should be a fundamental principle that we may not prejudge the 
applicability of any astronomical systems to civil practice. There has never been the 
danger that scholars would assume that astronomical calendars had no applicability to 
civil practice, but the history of calendaric studies has been replete with the enthusias- 
tic adoption of assumptions permitting the equation of an astronomical cycle to a 
civil calendar. The temptation is great, because, if an attested astronomical cycle can 
explain the workings of a civil calendar, we have the possibility of the reconstruction 
entire of that civil calendar, along with the possibility of deriving julian dates from it. 
It is fair to say that, because the equation of an astronomical calendar to a civil one 
has such broad implications, we should be most reluctant to do it unless we proceed 
from evidence. That such an equation could have existed we may assume; that a spec- 
ific astronomical calendar controlled a specific civil calendar we may not assume. 
The demonstration of congruence must rest upon an examination of the workings 
of both astronomical and civil calendars, and a convincing argument would show 
that (a) the structure of the civil calendar always fitted the structure of the astronomi- 
cal cycle, and (b) that the structure of the civil calendar cannot be explained purely by 
observation. The latter requirement is the more difficult, because the astronomical 
calendars always were fairly close to the phenomena. However, because the astro- 
nomical cycles were based upon theory, and aimed at a general overall congruence 
of the cycle with the phenomena, cycles were not always in precise accord with the 
phenomena, and in lunar cycles particularly, months occasionally began before 
visibility would have been possible. In such cases, if a calendar so began, it would be 
possible to demonstrate dependence upon a cycle. Such a demonstration obviously 
depends upon the availability of data in great quantity, data rarely offered in such 
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quantity by our sources, so that, for the most part, the best that we can usually do is 
argue a negative. 

But the astronomical calendars were important, even if they did not control civil 
calendars. The growth of astronomical and calendaric knowledge influenced the 
developments of calendars, and eventually, indeed, did result in the adaptation of 
solar calendars at least, to allow for the true length of the tropical year. But calendars 
existed a long time before astronomical information had been accumulated, and the 
forces of tradition prevented the ready conversion of civil practice. The resistance of 
tradition is well attested in more modern times in the delay encountered in many 
countries after the promulgation of the gregorian reform. The new dates and new 
calendar were promulgated in 1582, but many countries did not adopt them. England 
waited until 1752, and even then there was great public opposition to the reform. Many 
countries, particularly those in Eastern Europe, did not adopt the gregorian calendar 
until the twentieth century.! This experience should provide a warning to those who 
would too readily assume that the calendars devised by astronomers were quickly 
adopted by laymen to improve their own calendars. While the existence of astronom- 
ical calendars might point up the deficiencies in civil calendars, and the knowledge 
on which the astronomical calendars were based might be used for the better manip- 
ulation of civil calendars, the actual use of the astronomical calendars might lie out- 
side civil practice. 

In the discussion which follows, I shall discuss those astronomical cycles which are 
attested by one or another ancient source. In order to do this successfully, I must 
make some reference to the state of knowledge of celestial mechanics required for the 
devising of the cycles, but of course, in a work which deals with calendars and not 
ancient science, I shall not make any attempt to reconstruct a synthesis of the history 
of Greek Astronomy. Rather, alluding only occasionally to ancient theories of 
celestial mechanics, I shall try to sketch the development of the awareness of the 
intervals required between recurrent astronomical events, indicating the bases of 
knowledge on which awareness might rest.? 


t For a full list of adoption dates, sce Ex- 
planatory Supplement to the Astronomical Ephem- 
eris and The American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
inanac, London, 1961, pp. 414-416. 

? The statements which follow are based 
largely upon the conclusions of Otto Neuge- 
bauer, as expressed in The Exact Sciences in An- 
tiquity, Providence, 1957, and in articles there 
cited. Neugebauer gives short bibliographies 
at the ends of chapters, and a more extensive 
bibliography may be compiled from G. Sar- 
tons A History of Science, Ancient Science 
through the Golden Age of Greece, Cambridge, 
Mass, 1952. (Subsequent to my writing this, 
C. H. Kahn’s „On Early Greek Astronomy“ 


appeared in JHS 90, 1970, pp.99-116. Although 
in parta polemic against Dicks’ position [below, 
p. 21, note 1], Kahn’s discussion is a very 
uscful analysis of the development of early 
Greek Astronomy. Kahin stresses, as Ido below, 
the base of the geometrical model for the 
development of Greek astronomy. I think that 
Kahn is right in pointing out that this model 
could be, and was, developed without advanced 
mathematical operations, but it is also worth 
noting for our purposes that in the period 
before the development of mathematics (the 
period Dicks calls ,,pre-scientific'^, the insights 
gained through geometry could not be applied 
to the refinement of calendars). 
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1. Early Astronomical Theory 


There is no evidence for scientific astronomical/calendaric theory in Greece before 
the fifth century B.C.! Thus, calendars developed and tradition solidified long before 
any theoretical awareness of the true intervals of the duration of years, at least, was 
possible, We have long lived with the cliche that the Greeks learned their astronomy 
from the Babylonians, but modern investigation has demonstrated that the sophis- 
ticated Babylonian systems were much later than had hitherto been believed. The 
irregular intercalations of the Babylonian calendar exist down into the fifth century, 
showing that as late as 480 B.C., no cycle existed to control that calendar, although 
within roo years of that date a fixed cycle of intercalations was established. This cycle 
intercalated 7 months, at fixed intervals, over a period of 19 years, to keep the 
Babylonian lunar year in general accord with the tropical years. Because the Baby- 
lonian year was lunar, Babylonian astronomers struggled with that fundamental 
problem, how long should a lunar month be? The evidence we have from the later 
cuneiform tablets shows that the Babylonians had been able to solve the problem of 
the method of computing lengths of months, although we do not know the nature of 
the theory which lies behind the construction of the practical tools of computation. 
What we do have are ephemerides which give, on the scheme of linear zigzag 
functions, numbers which reflect lunar and solar velocity and celestial positions, and 
which are applicable to the computations of new moons, inter alia. The computation 
is carried on by arithmetic exclusively, and no geometric representation appears. In 
other words, we have a series of arithmetical progressions, which, manipulated 
properly, will produce predictions of phenomena like new moons. The Babylonian 
texts which show these sophisticated characteristics all fall in the Hellenistic period, 
and long postdate the first appearance of astronomically based calendars in Greece, 
and this has led Neugebauer to suggest that the 19 year cycle was an original Greek 
discovery.? Original or not, it is certainly wrong to suppose that Greek astronomical 
theory of the fifth century rested on a sophisticated, elaborated, and completed 
Babylonian base, which became known to Greeks of the period, and it is a kind of 
begging of the question to explain fifth century Greek astronomical and calendaric 
discoveries by positing prior Babylonian knowledge. Rather, we should be investigat- 
ing the nature of Greek knowledge of the period in hopes of understanding the 
discoverics in terms of the Greek milieu in which they were made. “Babylonian 


t [ am more comfortable with this sceptical 
position since the appearance of D.R. Dicks’ 
*Solstices, Equinoxes, and The Presocratics," 
JHS 86, 1966, pp. 26-40. Dicks argues that 
until the fifth century — indeed, the last few 
decades of the fifth century — Greek astronomy 
was in the “‘pre-scientific stage.” I think that 
this is probably right, although I suggest that 


the “rough-and-ready observations” (Dicks, 
p. 39) laid the groundwork for real science, 
and may be in part responsible for the eagerness 
of later antiquity to ascribe many discoveries 
to sixth century B.C. figures. See p. 20, n. 2. 

2 Exact Sciences, p. 140. Neugebauer argues 
that the 19 year cycle was first consistently 
attested in Babylon from about 380 B.C. on. 
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influence" may be a red herring, and a much more economical hypothesis may allow 
us to find Greek bases for the work of Meton and his associates. 


Sixth Century Astronomy 


Of Meton I shall write further in subsequent pages. By his time a number of im- 
portant discoveries had been made. Greek tradition ascribes much to Anaximander 
of Miletus, said by Apollodorus to have been 64 years old in Ol.58, 2 (547/6 B.C.).! 
Diogenes Laertius (II, 1-2) credits a number of discoveries to him: the earth is round; 
the moon shines by light reflected from the sun; the sun is not smaller than the earth; 
he first discovered the Gnomon? (according to the report of Favorinus) which marked 
the solstices and the equinoxes. The Suda, s.v., concurs in crediting Anaximander with 
discovery of the solstices, the equinoxes, and the Gnomon. Pliny also (Nat. Hist. II, 
187) says that he discovered the Gnomon, and attributes to him also the discovery of 
the obliquity of the zodiac, i.e., the ecliptic. Some of these discoveries were attributed 
by Greeks to earlier figures, e.g., to Thales the credit for the discovery of the sol- 
stices? (and eclipses*) by Diogenes Laertius I, 23-24, or to later figures, like Oenopides, 
whom Diodorus Siculus (I, 98) credits with the discovery of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic.5 It is not my purpose here to discuss the correctness of any of these attribu- 
tions,® and it is sufficient for our purpose to note that the Greek tradition is unanimous 


! Diog. Laert. II,2. 

2 “That is, a stick marked with measurements, 
and placed vertically in a horizontal plane, 
rather like a sundial, so that it throws a shadow 
all day long. It will show, inter alia, a minimum 
shadow at real noon, and the shortest minimum 
at summer solstice and the longest minimum 
at winter solstice, and, showing extreme east- 
west positions at the solstices, the halfway 
point between these can be marked to indicate 
the equinoxes. That the Gnomon was not 
discovered by Anaximander is argued by 
Herodotus, II, 109, who says that the Gnomon 
was learned by the Greeks from the Baby- 
lonian. He may have learned of it from the 
Babylonians, however, and may have first in- 
troduced it to the Greek world. Or, the rc- 
port which Herodotus gives may be part of 
the Greek tradition which so often credits 
astronomical and mathematical discoveries to 
the Babylonians. 

3 In Diog. Laert. 1,23, we are told that Thales 
discovered the solstices, while in I, 24 are added 
the passage of the sun from solstice to solstice, 
as well as the size of the sun. Aetius (Dox. 
Graec., p. 340) also credits the solstices, equi- 
noxes, and the obliquity of the ccliptic to 
Thales. 


* Diog. Laert. I, 23 and Hdt. I, 74. The story 
is probably still not dead, but see Neugebauer, 
Exact Sciences, pp. 142-3 if you want to bury it. 

5 Also credited to Oenopides by Eudemus; 
cf. H. Diels- W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker, sth Ed. Thales A 12. For citation of 
fragments of the respective philosophers and 
the full range of ancient credits, see Diels- 
Kranzs under the various philosophers. 

6 For a fairly generous view of Anaximan- 
der’s competence, see C. Kahn, Anaximander 
and the Origins of Greek Cosmology, New York, 
1960. Many factors are at work in these an- 
cient attributions, many of which are of such 
gibberish that it is difficult to imagine any real 
worth for them. There is the tendency to attrib- 
ute great discoveries to great men, like Tha- 
les, and there is the tendency, even for the an- 
cients, to credit discoveries to early figures in 
order to make a sensible picture of the advance 
of knowledge, an attitude illustrated by Sar- 
ton's treatment (p. 292) of the discovery of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic by Oenopides: his 
researches made it “possible for him really to 
understand the obliquity of the ecliptic, that 
is, to discover it.” 
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in placing early the discovery of the Gnomon and the solstices. These, as even the 
most vigourous sceptic would admit,! can belong in the intellectual milieu of the sixth 
century, and these are enough to provide some objective data against which to match 
the passage of seasons. 

With these sixth century discoveries, Greeks of the fifth century had at hand all the 
tools necessary to determine the length of the tropical year, at least in whole days. 
The Gnomon could be used to find the day of the solstice, and the intervals between 
the solstices determined. Equinoxes, and intervals between them, could have been 
roughly established, even if there was no understanding whatsoever of the nature of 
the motions of the relevant bodies. During the fifth century itself much attention 
was given to cosmological speculation, and, even if the theories propounded were 
not subject to the same kind of empirical tests which could be applied to proposals 
about the solstices, a great deal of valuable groundwork was laid. Proceeding from 
this general, and reasonably secure, conclusion into an examination of the astro- 
nomy of the fifth century, we face a multitude of problems. 


The Fifth Century 


The astronomy of the fifth century was carried on by philosophers, as had been the 
astronomy of the sixth. But, whereas we may be content with the extraction from 
the sixth century evidence of the pragmatic techniques developed and the discoveries 
made possible from those techniques, we have for the next century to deduce both 
(a) theories of celestial mechanics which were developed, and (b) which theories had 
general currency, or at least, which ones were useful to professional technical astron- 
omers, if there were any, or to calendar theorists like Euctemon and Meton. This is 
hardly the place for a short and bad summary of Pre-Socratic philosophy, but we 
cannot proceed without the mention, at least, of some of the concepts which the very 
incomplete evidence suggests were at hand to the workers in the period before 
Meton. 

In the first place, the notion of a geometrical model seems to have been current 
throughout the century. Although the shapes and positions of the bodies in the model 


1 Dicks, op.cit. p. 31, notes the difference be- 
tween the solstices, which can be noted and 
roughly determined by simple observation, 
and the equinoxes, which cannot be deter- 
mined by observation alone, and is willing to 
believe that the solstices were known to Anax- 
imander. But, even though the equinoxes 
certainly cannot be determined without cal- 
culation, and require sophisticated theory to 
be understood, the general phenomenon of 
lengthening day yielding to shortening day 
would certainly have been observed. L. Wood- 
bury argues (TAPA 97, 1966, pp. 608-609, 


note 26) that the equinoxes could have been 
roughly determined by, e.g., dividing the time 
between the solstices. I think that this is right, 
and it does not imply any real scientific ac- 
tivity of the sort which Dicks doubts. The 
lengthening and shortening of the time of day 
between the solstices would imply another 
"tum", at which point there was equality of 
day and night, and this could have been posited 
theoretically and arrived at roughly without 
the slightest understanding of the phenomena. 
See Woodbury, op.cit. for evidence on early 
reports of the equinoxes. 
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vary according to different conceptions of the universe, the model seems to have 
provided a framework for fifth-century thought. Aristotle’s description of Pythag- 
orean thought — whether early or late does not affect its utility as an example — 
provides an excellent illustration of the kind of structure which might be posited. 
Around a central fire move: counter-earth, earth, moon, sun, the five planets, and 
the sphere of the fixed stars.‘ The movement is circular.? The movement and posi- 
tioning of earth and sun creates day and night.3 This schematization, right or wrong, 
permits the creation of a mechanical theory which would explain observed phenom- 
ena, Although Aristotle complains that the explanation of observed phenomena 
was precisely what the Pythagoreans did not provide, the operation with a geo- 
metrical model would make possible certain modes of thought about the phenom- 
ena, and the Pythagorean number theory, to be mentioned later, would have rel- 
evance to calendars. 

The notion of the obliquity of the ecliptic seems to have taken hold among the 
Pythagoreans, as Aetius (III, 13, 1-2) attributes to Philolaus the notion that the path 
of the earth, like that of the sun and moon, was inclined. But perhaps most important 
among Pythagorean cosmological ideas was the more or less correct notion about 
eclipses attributed to them by Aetius, II, 29, 4: they occur because of the interposition 
of the earth or the counter earth. The idea seems to have been new, and was made 
possible only by the celestial model which the Pythagoreans developed. That model, 
displacing the earth from the center, was a radical one, and, as I have said, permitted 
conclusions about the relations of the bodies to one another that had not been possible 


before.5 


We find a number of ideas held by the Pythagoreans in other writers of the fifth 
century. Anaxagoras refers incidentally to the revolution (which he must mean by 


1 The theory, summed up, is attributed to 
Philolaus (q.v.), by Aetius, II, 7, 7 (Diels, Dox. 
Graec. p. 336-7), but it is amply attested for 
the Pythagorean school by Aristotle, De Caelo 
B 13, 293a 18; Metaph. A 5, 986a 8; Simplic- 
ius, Comm. in Arist. De Caelo II, 12 (Heiberg 
p. $11). Aetius is consistent in his attribution 
to Philolaus: IILIr,3 (Dox. Graec. p. 377), 
III, 13, 1-2 (Dox.Graec. p. 378). 

2 Arist. De Caelo B 9, 290b 18; B 13,293a21. 

3 Arist. De Caelo D 13, 293a 21; Simplicius, 
De Caelo 511,26. 

* Dicks, op.cit. p. 39, stresses the importance 
of the Pythagorean concept of the spherical 
earth in the development of mathematical as- 
tronomy. 

S As, for example, Anaximander explained 
eclipses by saying that the bodies show them- 
selves at pipe-like passages, and that when these 
are closed, eclipses occur, (Hippolytus, Refut. 
I,6,4-5 = Diels-Kranz5 Anaxagoras A 42) and 
that this blocking also causes the phases of the 


moon. The term bodies here is deceptive, for, 
although Aetius, II, 16, 5 says that Anaximan- 
der posited heavenly bodies, each carried on 
its own ‘wheel,’ a circle or sphere on which 
it goes, Anaximander seems actually to be 
saying that the bodies appear as bodies, but 
meaning that the holes through which the fire 
is seen are what is referred to. The bodies them- 
selves are rings of fire, and so only through 
the holes can they be seen. That this structure 
is a model is suggested by Hippolytus Ref. 
1,6,4-5, where Anaximander is credited with 
that kind of thinking, that the sun ring is the 
highest from the earth, the stars lowest. This 
early celestial model may lie behind the later, 
but it is so fundamentally different, and, with 
rings rather than bodies, so divorced from 
reality, that it does not have the kind of appli- 
cability to phenomena which the Pythagorean 
idea had, witness the difference in treatment of 
eclipses. 
6 Diels-Kranz5 Anaxagoras B 12. 
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perichoresis)! of the sun, moon, and stars in his discussion of nous, in terms that suggest 
that he is arguing from the familiar and accepted motion of the bodies to his own 
particular proposition. His cosmology in general is predicated on a model similar to 
that of the Pythagoreans,? with the stars distant from the carth, the moon below 
the sun and closer to earth. This same discussion explains the light of the moon 
as reflected from the sun,3 recognizes that the stars go “under” the earth, and offers a 
similar, but more sophisticated explanation: eclipses of the moon are caused by the 
earth (or bodies below the moon) blocking the moon, while those of the sun are 
caused by the moon blocking the sun at new moon. 

This last observation betrays the high level to which the theory of the model had 
been refined. Anaxagoras knew that eclipses of the sun are only possible at conjunc- 
tion, 1.e., new moon. This, together with his conclusion that the material of the moon 
was the same as that of earth, shows that he must have had in mind a model not so 
very different from that of his successors. Although he thought the earth was flat, 
and it seems that he posited a geocentric system (unlike the Pythagoreans, but like his 
successors) the comment about eclipses at conjunction shows that he was aware of the 
orbit of the moon, and that its motion brought it to a point where blocking was 
possible only once a month. The state of general knowledge at the end of the century 
of the motions of the bodies is noted by Plutarch, Nicias 23. In discussing the eclipse 
of the moon which so frightened Nicias and his troops, Plutarch noted that eclipses 
of the sun were pretty well understood by all as caused by the moon, but that 
eclipses of the moon were not; Anaxagoras, Plutarch goes on, had only recently 
given the explanation, and it was not generally known or even much publicized.‘ 
All this is rather interesting, and certainly gives us a good insight into common 
knowledge as contrasted with refined investigation, and makes it possible to see what 
notions can be regarded as generally accepted. That most people understood eclipses of 
the sun, and that they happened at the ends of months, means that the knowledge of the 
orbit of which I have spoken above, as well as knowledge of the relative positions of 
moon and sun and the physical make-up of the moon must have percolated down 
among the masses. It must have been pretty generally accepted that a) the moon 
moved around in a cycle so that once a month it was in position to block the sun, b) it 
shined by reflected light and was solid (else how could it block the sun and not be 
seen itself), and c) the moon was closer to earth than the sun. Anaxagoras' discussion 
was the natural result of the Pythagorean treatment, offering the earth as the blocking 
body, but must be seen in the context of a generally understood and believed solar 
eclipse theory. The natural conclusion from all this is that by the last quarter of the 
century, the geometric model was a commonplace in Athens. 


t The discussion by Hippolytus, Refut. 1,8,6, 3 So too, Diels-Kranz5 Aaxagoras B 18. 


makes this quite clear, as it has the sun, moon, 4 I do not know how one might determine 
and stars carried around by the aither. (Diels- — Plutarch's source for this very interesting com- 
Kranzs A 42). ment. It suggests the kind of full documentation 


2 For Anaxagoras, see the previous note, for the history of science which might have been 
and Anaxagoras, below. available for the first century of our era. 
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Anaxagoras also knew of the inclination of the ecliptic!, and much of what he said 
about celestial mechanics can be found in other writers of the end of the century. 
Archelaus? put the earth at the center, explained that the bodies were of different 
sizes, stated the inclination of the ecliptic, but argued that, because of different times 
of sunrise and set at different places, the earth could not have been flat. Empedocles, 
whose date in relation to Anaxagoras is much debated,3 had an explanation of the 
eclipsing of the moon* which, as we have noted, was commonly accepted by the end 
of the century, and knew of the inclination of the ecliptic.5 He too stated that the moon 
shines by light reflected from the sun,® but held a theory, not really well represented 
by the sources,” that the visible sun reflects the light of an archetype, each in a different 
hemisphere. 

These developments in astronomical theory certainly made possible improved 
understandings of the motions of the bodies. At the same time as the celestial model 
was being developed, advances made in Greek mathematics were improving the 
facility with which men could operate with plane and spherical geometry; the 
numerical operations of the Pythagoreans, however, may have had more to do with 
calendar theory than had the new mathematics. I suggest that the Pythagorean 
concept that things “are” numbers may have led to a search for the correct number 
of the year and the month. 


Pythagorean Numbers 


While we are not told in detail of Pythagorean number theory, enough evidence 
exists to determine some of its characteristics, although, here, just as in any other 
discussion of any aspect of Pythagorean thought, we must admit to great doubt 
about any precision in attribution to time or to person. But “generally Pythagorean” 
serves our purpose, in searching for a general fifth century background to calendar 
theory. Aristotle’s general description of Pythagoreanism (Metaph. A 5, 985b 23) 
expresses the theory as proposing that things are like numbers, and that numbers are 
the first (principles?) af all nature. Aristotle further explains that the Pythagoreans 
sought in the heavens the same properties and arrangements as they could find in 
numbers, and suggests that the theory of the counter-earth arose from a desire to make 
the number of bodies in the heavens agree with their perfect number 1o. Elsewhere 
(Metaph. M 6, 1080b 16) Aristotle is quite explicit in attributing to the Pythagoreans 
the belief that the numbers are not abstract but real, and occupy space.8 In Metaph. 
M 8, 1083b 11 Aristotle states that the Pythagoreans suppose bodies to be made up of 


t Diels-Kranz5 Anaxagoras À 67. S Ibid. A 58. 
2 Ibid. Archelaus A 4 (3). 6 Ibid. À 30. 
3 He was earlier according to Aristotle, Me- ? Ibid., and A $6. 


taph. A 3, 984a 11. Cf. Kahn, op.cit pp. 163 ff., 8 According to Aetius, 1,3, 19 (= Diels- 

and W. K. C. Guthrie, History of Greek Philo- ` Kranzs Ecphantus A 2) Ecphantus was the first 

sophy 2, p. 128, note 4. to assert that the Pythagorean numbers were 
* Ibid. Empedocles A 59; B 42. somatic. 
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numbers, and later more explicitly in Metaph. N 3, 1090a 20, he states that the 
Pythagoreans made reality numbers." 

It is not possible here to examine the application of this number theory, or to sec 
its implications for Pythagorean thought. Rather, the importance is that this school of 
philosophers was operating with numbers as if they had magnitude and were the 
matter of which things are composed. It is but a short step to the concept of a 
proper number for each thing, a concept of importance to calendar thought, and in 
this regard some notions attributed to later Pythagoreans are of particular interest. 
Although the fragments of Philolaus are of such uncertain origin that they cannot be 
used with any confidence, the statements about Eurytus, who used pebbles in specific 
numbers to represent subjects, seem more reliable, Theophrastus, Metaph. 11, (Diels- 
Kranzs Eurytos A 2) reports that Eurytus gave a set number to man, horse, ctc., and 
Aristotle comments on this in Metaph. N 5, 1092b 8, saying that Eurytus settled on a 
number for man, horse, etc. and imitated their shapes with pebbles. Alexander's 
comment on this, Metaph. 827, 9 (= Diels-Kranz5 Eurytos A 3) explains in detail: 
settling on the number 250 for man, he would take 250 pebbles in various colors, and 
on a wall drawing of a man he would infix the pebbles, in the face, in the hands, and 
in the other appropriate places, until he had used up all the pebbles in his representa- 
tion of a man, thus representing a man with the number of pebbles which he said 
defined man. Whether very simplistic, just placing the proper number of pebbles, 
or more sophisticated, using the pebbles to delineate the points which control the 
representation of man, this account of Eurytus’ application of numbers shows the 
literalness with which the concept of “the numbers of things” was taken. I suggest, 
then, that the Pythagorean relationship between the number and its thing should be 
considered as part of the background to calendar theory, that is, the concern with 
delimiting the ycar (and the month) by its proper number of days. 

We may then come to a number of conclusions about the state of knowledge and 
theory current at the end of the fifth century. Certain phenomena had long been 
known: the solstices, equinoxes, perhaps the inclination of the ecliptic, and the use 
of the fundamental tool, the Gnomon, all were known as Greeks entered the fifth cen- 
tury. Some theory existed early, in the sixth century, and there had been proposed the 
idea that the moon reflected the light of the sun, that the earth was round, that it was 
not larger than the sun. The fifth century saw the creation of the geometrical model. 
In some theories, the planets, sun and moon traveled along separated orbits around a 
central earth, while in other theories, the earth was displaced from the center. The 
model, at least insofar as it affected the understanding of the earth and moon and sun, 
was understood and accepted in its simplest outlines by the common mass of people 
by the last quarter of the century, and the understanding of solar eclipses as caused by 
the interposition of the moon was a generally understood phenomenon by that time. 


1 Similarly, and perhaps more related to delimit, that it is precisely the meaning of the 
astronomy, Aristotle attributes the idea to the word, orizein, used by Alexander to describe 
Pythagoreans again in De Caelo 300a 16. Eurytus' activities with the pebbles. 

2 [ should like to note, in using the word 
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Not so eclipses of the moon, which, though understood by Anaxagoras, were still 
objects of fear most. 

Generally speaking then, a geometric representation of the relationships between 
the bodies was a common mode of thought, and at the same time, at least one 
particular group considered phenomena to be numerical in nature. With the model 
available to make the true motions representable, it is not surprising that Greeks were 
able to devise reasonably accurate accounts of the periodization of the phenomena. 
It may very well be that Pythagorean number theory provided some impetus towards 
this calendar theorization. Since, we are told, the Pythagoreans developed their 
theory from the observation of some relationships between numbers and reality, 
it is certainly possible that one of the sets of relationships was the year or month, and 
the number of days of which they were made up. That is, from the Pythagorean 
position, one would want to know the true number of days of the year and the month, 
and such a number might well have been early proposed by Pythagoreans. 

From the point of view of the astronomers, whether we judge a Pythagorean 
impulse to be likely or not, the question of the number of days in the year or month 
would have direct relevance to the explication of the model which had been devel- 
oped. How many days does the moon use to go around the earth? That is a question to 
be asked early, once the idea of the motion is developed. It is a different question 
from “how long from first visibility to first visibility,” and it will get a different 
answer. Similarly, the sun's motion along the ecliptic raises a similar question, “how 
many days does the sun take to return to the same solstice (or equinox)," or in other 
terms, what is the length of the tropical year? 

These are the questions which the state of knowledge in the fifth century could 
generate, and the knowledge, theory, and tools available made it possible to answer 
them. What was necessary was care in the application of all three, but it is possible to 
predicate the growth of Greek astronomical and calendar theory on a basis for which 
we have evidence from Greek sources alone." 


! I should like to note here that I have at- modern science from a few corrupt quotations 


tempted to draw a Greek background because 
so little is known about any possible cxtra- 
Aegean origin of any of the Greek astronomical 
or mathematical knowledge. It is worth quot- 
ing O. Neugebauer, "History of Ancient 
Astronomy II,” Publications of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific 58, 1946, p. 115, “We 
should now realize that we know next to 
nothing about earlier Greek mathematics and 
astronomy in general and about the contact 
with the Near East and its influcnce in partic- 
ular. The method which involves the use 
of a few obscure citations from late authors 
for the restoration of the history of science 
during the course of centuries scems to me 
doomed to failure. This amounts to little more 
than an attempt to understand the history of 


from Kant, Gocthe, Shakespeare, and Dante." 
In a note on this comment, Neugebauer warns 
of dependence upon the fragments: “The frag- 
ments collected by Dicls VS not only give an 
extremely incomplete picture of the lost 
writings but were certainly very much dis- 
torted by the authors from whose works they 
are taken. Onc needs only to look at the pic- 
ture of oriental writings obtained from Greek 
tradition as compared with the originals." 
These warnings should be taken at full valuc, 
and I am not complctely confident that, in 
trying only to give thc general picture of con- 
cepts current in early times, I have still not 
pressed more weight on the fragments than 
they should properly be asked to bear. 
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Eudoxus 


The first cohesive and influential theory of celestial mechanics was that of Eudoxus. 
Diogenes Laertius (VIII 90) puts his acme in Ol.103 (368-65 B.C.) on the basis of 
Apollodorus.! His work must have been based at least in part upon observation, if we 
are to take seriously Strabo's comment? that his observations were from a height not 
much higher than houses. Eudoxus was able to explain the motions of the bodies in 
terms of nests of concentric spheres, with the whole system concentric around a 
spherical earth.3 Each of the bodies was affixed to the equator of a sphere which 
revolved in a constant motion about its own poles. The sphere which carried the 
body was in turn carried by another sphere, with the axis of the inside sphere inclined 
to the axis of the outer sphere, which was in turn also revolving. Each body was in a 
nest of these, three spheres in total for each of the sun and moon, four spheres for 
each of the planets, and one for the fixed stars. The cumulative and interacting effects 
of the motions of all the spheres in each nest accounted for the motion of the body 
affixed to the inner sphere of each nest. The whole structure may be visualized as an 
onion, with the earth in the center, and 27 layers around it, but with the 27 layers in 
eight separate groups for moon, sun, five planets, and stars. The movements in each 
group were cumulative, but the 27 were not. 

Aristotle’s description of Eudoxus’ account of the sun’s spheres will illustrate the 
workings of one system.* The sun's motion was accounted for by the motion of 
three spheres, of which (the motion of) the first was the same as that of the fixed 
stars, the second moved along the zodiac (ecliptic), and the third was inclined to the 
plane of the zodiac (ecliptic).5 The interaction of these three spheres produced the 
motion of the sun as a cumulative effect. The first, like that of the fixed stars with 
their diurnal motion around the earth, produced the motion of the sun around the 


1 Quoted as F.Gr.Hist. 244 F 76. With the 
acme of age 40 in 368-5, Eudoxus would have 
been born in 408-5, and, dying at the age of 
53 (ibid.), would have been dead by the middle 
of the century. 

2 ]I 14, C 119. 

3 Eudoxus, then, accepted the Pythagorean 
view that the earth was spherical. 

* Metaph. L 8, 1073 b. The Eudoxan system 
was explained fully by Schiaparelli, Le sfere 
omocentriche de Eudosso, di Calippo, e di Aristo- 
tele, Pubblicazioni del R. Osservatorio di Brera 
in Milano IX, 1875. In addition to Aristotle's 
account, we have a fuller description of the 
system in Simplicius’ commentary on Arist. 
de Caelo Il,12, pp. 493-504, ed. Heiberg. A 


record of Eudoxus' researches is preserved in 
a papyrus written later than his time, probably 
early in the second century B.C., first published 
by Letronne in Brunet de Presle, Notes et ex- 
traits des manuscripts X VIII, 1865, (the Louvre 
papyrus, sometimes called Ars Eudoxi). The 
text was republished by F. Blass, Eudoxi Ars 
Astronomica, Kiel, 1887 (Festschrift der Univer- 
sitat Kiel zum 22. Marz 1887) which I have 
not been able to see, and was translated by P. 
Tannery, Recherches sur l'astronomie ancienne, 
Paris, 1893, pp. 284-294. 

5 Aristotle's description is much condensed, 
describing lunar and solar motion together, 
and followed by an equally condensed account 
of planetary motion. 
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earth which gives us day and night. The second sphere revolved once a year (one 
must presume a sidereal year) along the ecliptic, accounting for the sun’s motion 
along the ecliptic against the background of the stars. The third sphere, with its axis 
inclined to the ecliptic, must have revolved at the same speed as the second,! to make 
the sun’s motion along a great circle inclined to the ecliptic. 





' Outer sphere, revolving 
every 24 hours 


2nd sphere revolves 
once a year 


3rd sphere to which sun 
is affixed revolves 
once a year 


Fig. 11. The Theory of Homocentric spheres: the solar theory 


The lunar theory also posited three spheres. The outer sphere, as in the case of the 
sun, revolved once every 24 hours, the second sphere, revolving along the ecliptic 
once every 223 lunations, moved in a direction the reverse of the first, and the inner 
sphere, to which the moon was fixed, inclined to the ecliptic at an angle to produce 
the moon e motion in latitude, revolved once a month.? The cumulative effect pro- 


1 Simplicius’ account (note above) says that 
the third sphere moved more slowly than the 
sccond, but this would not account for the 
phenomena, and must apply to the second 
sphere as compared with the first. 

2 Simplicius actually has the second sphere 
responsible for the monthly motion, and makes 
the third, inclined sphere, the slower one, as 
he docs for the sun. But this must be a mis- 
understanding of Eudoxus, as, were the third 
sphere the slower one, thc moon would pass 
north and south of the ecliptic only once every 
1817, years, instead of once a year with the nodes 


sliding around the ecliptic over a period of 
18!/, years. 

It is probably worth pointing out that the 
sun's motion could have been explained by 
only two spheres, one for the daily motion 
and the other, on the inclined sphere, incor- 
porating both the annual motion along the 
ecliptic and the change in latitude (cf. Neuge- 
bauer, Exact Sciences, p. 153). But the regres- 
sion of the lunar nodes required the third 
sphere, and consistency may have induced 
Eudoxus to posit three spheres for the sun as 
well; that he did so seems clear from Aristotle. 
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duced the daily motion (the first sphere), the moon's monthly circuit and its variation 
in latitude (the inner sphere), and the slow, retrograde motion of the nodes (the 
points at which the moon's path cuts the ecliptic, like the equinoxes for the sun) over 
a period of 1815 years (the middle sphere). 

The motion of three spheres were enough to account for the motions of the sun 
and moon, and, with the addition of one other sphere, it was possible to explain the 
motions of the planets, including the apparent retrograde motions. The planetary 
theory! is not really relevant to our understanding of the effect of astronomical 
knowledge upon calendars. It is sufficient to see that, by the portrayal of the combina- 
tions of motions of the spheres, Eudoxus could both explain the apparent motions 
of the sun and moon, and in addition, predict positions, so that it was possible to 
determine with considerable precision just how long the periods of the bodies were. 
It was no longer necessary to depend solely upon the relatively unsophisticated 
Gnomon to determine the lengths of the periods, but mathematic calculation, based 


on the theory of the spheres, could bring greater precision. 


r The system is more complicated to ex- 
plain than to propose. The first sphere ac- 
counts for the daily motions, and the second 
for the annual orbit, i.e., the motion for each 
planet which it made along the ecliptic in its 
period of revolution. The third had its axis 
perpendicular to the axis of the celestial sphere 
(its poles through the middle of the zodiac, 





Aristotle), that is it rotated at right angles to 
the ecliptic, and the fourth sphere rotated on 
an axis which was tilted with respect to the 
third sphere. 

The cumulative motions of the third and 
fourth sphere, with the pole of the fourth 
sphere itself moving, and the planet itself, fixed 
to the equator of the fourth sphere affected 
by the movement of the third sphere, and the 
poles and rotation of the fourth sphere, was a 
figure 8, the Greek hippopede. 


Sphere 3 revolves around poles N and S. 
Sphere 4 has poles fixed in 3 at N’ and S’,, 
and revolves at the same speed. As sphere 4 re- 
volves, it is also moved, carried by the motion 
of its poles along the small circle AB. For Y, 
of the time, the ‘upwards’ components of the 
motion of 3-plus that of the motion of the 
poles of 4 and 4 itself dominate, carrying the 





body along a curve to P. Then the 'down- 
wards’ components take precedence, carrying 
the body back to Q, then on to R, and in the 
last 1⁄4, back to Q. This hippopede is now im- 
posed on sphere 2, so that changes in latitude 
are reflected, and, as the backwards motions 
along the hippopede are greater than the for- 
wards motion of the sphere 2, the retrograde 
motions of the planets are reflected, as well as 
the varying speeds of the planets at different 
times of the year. 
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Even greater fidelity to the phenomena were produced by improvements in the 
system which were introduced by Callippus, some years after Eudoxus introduced 
the theory. The spheres, as accepted by both Eudoxus and Callippus, revolved at 
constant velocities, and so, as proposed by Eudoxus, the sun’s motion along the 
ecliptic was represented as uniform by the theory. Similarly, the moon’s motion was 
presented as uniform in its progress through the heavens in completing a month. 
Yet, as we have seen (Chap. I, pp. 5-10), the eccentricity of the orbits of both earth and 
moon means that the velocities of sun and moon along the ecliptic are variable. In 
order to correct for this, Callippus added two more spheres each to the systems of 
sun and moon.! Simplicius, without giving an account of the motions of these two 
additional spheres,? does report that Eudemus recorded the explanation that they 
accounted for the differential in times between solstices and equinoxes, and anomaly 
in motions.3 

The theory of homocentric spheres, which was accepted in the main by Aristotle 
in his de Caelo,4 provided a model of sufficient sophistication, and one which pre- 
sented the possibility of computation for prediction, so that for practical purposes the 
problems of the heavens were solved. Although the theory was followed by one of 
excentric motion,’ and yielded to a model of epicycles$ which reached great com- 


r Aristotle, Metaph. L 8, 1073b 35. 

2 Commentarii in Arist. de Caelo 11,12 (ed. 
Heiberg) p. 497. 

3 Additional spheres were needed for some 
of the planets. Jupiter and Saturn were satis- 
factorily explained by Eudoxus, but Mars def- 
initely was not, so Callippus added one sphere 
each to the groups of Mars, Venus, and Mer- 
cury. 

4 The discussion appears in Book II. In order 
to have the cosmos be filled by the spheres, so 
that the groups would connect and yet not 
influence the motion of each other, Aristotle 
interposed additional spheres, “unrolling” 
spheres, between the groups. To the planetary 
groups of Callippus, he added three "'unroll- 
ing” spheres to the groups of Jupiter and Sat- 
urn, and four to each of Mars, Venus and 
Mercury. To the sun he added four also, but 
to the moon, which was the inner body, he 
added none, as, with no spheres inside its group, 
there was no need to “unroll’’ the effects of 
that group. 

The explanation was fitted to Aristotle’s 
general metaphysical notions, and it is worth 
noting that Aristotle insisted on the central, 
unmoving position of the earth. He also dem- 
onstrated the sphericity of the earth, calling 


upon observation, e.g., of lunar eclipses and of 
change in the heavens as earth position changes, 
to demonstrate it. 

I cannot here deal with the complex problem 
of relating Plato’s cosmology in the Timaeus 
to the discussion. Although it seems to fit into 
the development of astronomical knowledge, 
e.g., accepting the sphericity of the earth, it is 
unlikely that any of the concepts set forth 
could have affcted practical astronomical work, 
particularly since the critical questions of speeds 
of the bodies are not treated. For a careful 
study of the Timaeus one may refer to F.M. 
Cornford’s Plato's Cosmology, London, 1937. 

s Simplicius (op.cit. p. $07) reports that the 
theory of excentricity and epicycles was in- 
vented because the homocentric spheres did not 
"save the phenomena," noting that some say 
that the theory of excentrics was invented by 
the Pythagoreans. According to Ptolemy, 
(Almagest Heiberg II, p. 450), Apollonius of 
Pergae showed how it is possible to save the 
phenomena either by assuming epicyclic mo- 
tion or with the assumption of excentric mo- 
tion, and this comment, along with that by 
Simplicius, seems to suggest the theory of ex- 
centric motion as contemporary with the shift 
to the theory of epicycles, or perhaps even as 
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plexity to explain the observed phenomena, particularly of the planets, far better 
than could the concept of the homocentric spheres, the problems of solar and lunar 
motion could all be worked out within the context of the homocentric spheres. The 
periods were known with great precision, and certainly, for calendar purposes at 
least, the successor theories did not alter the periods which had to be taken into 
consideration. By the end of the fourth century B.C. astronomy had advanced to the 
point at which it was possible to create a calendar theory to provide periodisation 
which stood until the gregorian reform of the sixteenth century of our era. 


3. Astronomical Calendar Cycles 


Early Cycles 


Despite the not inconsiderable modern discussion of Greek calendaric cycles in the 
early period, the evidence about early cycles is extremely scanty, and, for any cycles 
before the octacteris discussed by Geminus, we have only! the testimony of Censo- 
rinus :? 

Veteres in Graecia civitates cum animadverterent, dum sol annuo cursu orbem suum 
circumit, lunam novam interdum tredecies? exoriri, idque saepe alternis fieri, arbi- 


an alternative to the homocentric spheres 
which itself yielded to the epicycles. 

It is perhaps worth noting that in all this, 
the concept that the earth was the center for 
the revolution of the bodies did not go un- 
challenged, as seems quite clear from Plutarch 
(Mor. 922 F; De. Fac. Lun. 6), stating that 
Aristarchus of Samos proposed to save the 
phenomena by stating that the earth moved 
along the ecliptic and revolved around its axis. 

6 As noted above, Apollonius offered the 
choice between theories of excentrics and of 
epicycles. The latter was chosen, we are told 
by Theon of Smyrna (ed. Martin, p. 300) by 
Hipparchus, the astronomer who discovered 
the precession of the equinoxes, although Pto- 
lemy (Almagest, ed. Heiberg, I, p. 210) tells us 
that Hipparchus proposed only solar and lunar 
theories, only collected evidence about the 
planets, and showed that observation did not 
accord with any of the earlier theories. 

Ptolemy himself, of course, was the cul- 
mination for the Greek world, at least, of the 
epicyclic theory, a theory in which the total 
motion was compounded of the aggregate of 
motions of a number of cycles, each depending 


y HdA 17 


on the next, so that the complexity of planet- 
ary motion, as observed, could be explained. 
An excellent summary of the Ptolemaic system 
may be found in Appendix I of Neugebauer’s 
Exact Sciences, which also see for bibliography, 
and particularly p. 2oó for reference to general 
works on Greek Astronomy. 

I should like to warn that this note and the 
two preceding are in no way intended to be 
comprehensive, either for reference to ancient 
theories or citation of ancient sources bearing 
on any matter discussed. 

t The remark of Herodotus 1,32, discussing 
the length of human life, that in 70 years 
without the intercalary month there are 25200 
days (360 days per year = 12X30), and with 
the 35 intercalary months adding 1050 days 
(= 35X30) the total is 26250 days, may well 
not be based on any real calendar, and cer- 
tainly cannot be based on an astronomical 
calendar; the fifth century could do better than 
that. Herodotus is probably just doing a rough 
calculation. 

2 De Die Natali 18,2-5, ed. Jahn. 

3 Codd. D R have tridec., and Jahn reads 


terdecies, but surely tridecies is intended. 
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trati sunt lunares duodecim menses et dimidiatum ad annum naturalem convenire. 
Itaque annos civiles sic statuerunt, ut intercalando facerent alternos duodecim mensum, 
alternos tredecim, utrumque annum separatum vertentem, iunctos ambo annum 
magnum vocantes. Idque tempus trieterida adpellabant, quod tertio quoque anno 
intercalabatur, quamvis biennii circuitus et revera dieteris esset; unde mysteria, quae 
Libero patri alternis fiunt annis, trieterica a poetis dicuntur. Postea cognito errore 
hoc tempus duplicarunt et tetraeterida fecerunt: sed et eam, quod quinto quoque 
anno redibat, pentaeterida nominabant. Qui annus magnus ex quadrennio commo- 
dior visus est * * solis annum constare ex diebus CCCLXV et diei parte circiter 
quarta, quae unum in quadrennium diem conficeret. Quare agon et in Elide Iovi 
Olympio et Romae Capitolino quinto quoque anno redeunte celebratur. Hoc quoque 
tempus, quod ad solis modo cursum nec ad lunae congruere videbatur, duplicatum 
est et octaeteris facta, quae tunc ennaeteris vocitata, quia primus eius annus nono 
quoque anno redibat. Hunc circuitum verum annum magnum esse pleraque Graecia 
existimavit, quod ex annis vertentibus solidis constaret, ut proprie in anno magno 
fieri par est. Nam dies sunt solidi * * uno minus centum, annique vertentes solidi 
octo. Hanc octaeterida vulgo creditum est ab Eudoxo Gnidio institutam, sed alii 
Cleostratum Tenedium primum ferunt composuisse et postea alios aliter, qui mensi- 
bus varie intercalendis suas octaeteridas protulerunt, ut fecit Harpalus, Nauteles, 
Menestratus, item alii, in quis Dositheus, cuius maxime octaeteris Eudoxi inscribitur. 

It is not so easy to understand what is meant here, and it is probably the case that 
Censorinus is combining in one discussion a description of civil practice (in Graecia 
civitates) with a description of early attempts to render a solar year which was 
astronomically correct. Indeed, it is quite possible that everything said here is merely 
deduction, Censorinus describing what would be logical predecessors of the astronom- 
ical calendars which he knew. It is conceivable that the alternate year intercalation 
is based upon a description like that of Herodotus, as indeed may be Geminus' 
statement (below) that the early calendars had 3o day months. Neither of these 
practices are attested in Greece, although both are implied by Herodotus I, 32. 

The first hint of astronomical intervention in calendars comes with the mention of 
cognito errore. This can only refer to the incompatibility of biennial intercalation with 
the tropical year, and, since with the error understood, Censorinus tells us that the 
four year cycle was introduced, we have here to deal with the 4 day excess over the 
365 day year, which Censorinus specifically describes. But the objective reality of 
such a cycle is at least questionable. For civil calendars it must be excluded, since 
there is not the merest hint of any such cyclical control of any civil calendar in Greece, 
and so if such a cycle did exist, it must have been used by the astronomers. It would 
certainly be possible to create this four-year-cycle in the state of knowledge of the 
late sixth century. Yet this cycle may be Censorinus’ invention, to yield a smooth 
progression from non-astronomical to astronomical calendars; Geminus, as we shall 
sce, says nothing of it. Furthermore, Censorinus’ introduction of the quadrennial 
game cycle, as celebrated with that periodicity because of the four-year-calendar-cycle 
would lead me to suspect the whole story. Nevertheless, it cannot be disproved, and 
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we may judge that there is a possibility that the early astronomers of the sixth cen- 
tury first worked out a solar year in a calendar which closely approximated the true 
tropical year, and if this be the case, that four year cycle was purely solar, as Cen- 
sorinus said, and made no attempt to accommodate itself to the moon. How it 
treated of the months, if it made any attempt to do so at all, we cannot say,! and 
indeed, all we know of it is that it accounted for the 36514 day tropical year. 


The Octaeteris 


Of the octaeteris we have a much clearer picture. Geminus discusses it at great length 
in Chapter VIII of the Eisagoge: 

oi òè “EAAnves thv eévavtiavy yvwuny Éyovtsg Tronc uiv éviavtods of Zon 
&youct, TOUS Gë uvas xai TS NUEPAS KATA ef, ol LEV OUV &pyator TOUS LIVAS 
toraxovOnucpous Hyov, Tob; dé éuBoAtwous map’ évixutÓv. tayéws Ó ert tod pat- 
vouévou érsyyouevng THs &AnÂelaç Std cé tç T]uépaa xol vob uvas h ovpw- 
vetv TH ceAnvyn, 1o0c dé Eviavtods Hi ototyetv TH HAtw [60ev] eCytovv meplodov, 
Arte word pev TOS EvtaUTOUS TH HAlw cuu Qovfjost, xata dé tovg uvas xal TAG 
huépas tH cednvy, nepiéyer 98 [ó the mepuóóou ypóvoc] SAous pwivac xol Graco jué- 
pag xal Sroug éviautous. ttpao rV ÔÈ cuveotr]oavro THY neploðov tG dxtaeTypldoc, 
HIG Tepréyer èv uvas ç Ü”, ¿v otc EuBoAtwoug teetc, Huépas dé B A xD', čty dé 
dxtw. cuvectyjoavto dé THY dxtaeTypida tov 1pÓTtov ToUTov. émel yo ó xaO' HArov 
éviautos uep Zon TEE’ 5, 6 8$ xoav& cedynvyny Eviautds Sort Nuepdv tvd’, EAa- 
Bov thy brepoyyy, Hv Snepéyet ó wo Hov évravtds tod xarà aedyvyy. siol dé 
auëpot ux’ 8%. édv don xata geiw &ywuev Tovg uve èv TH vaut, otep- 
couev huépac apd tov 100 HAtov evautdv ta’ Ben, £Ufj conv ody, nocdxrs adrat of 
Hepat moruTAcctacQetaa d&moTEAovaw brag 2uëpoc xal rouc uvas. dxtaxig dé 


I Censorinus’ treatment seems contradictory, 
as the four-year-cycle is made by doubling 
the two year cycle, which has month inter- 
calations, while Censorinus specifically says 
that it did not fit the moon. Another reason 
to suspect it. 

Ginzel (II, 372) also suspected the develop- 
ment as given by Censorinus, arguing both 
that the early date of the tetraeteris renders it 
suspicious, and judging that it may have arisen 
from a misunderstanding of the quadrennial 
games. As we shall see above (p. 40), the dating 
argument is not the best, as such a tetraeteris 
might be dated to the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, or even later, when it would be possible 
as a mathematical construct, if not actually 
used. The comment about the games is more 
reasonable. Ideler had earlier doubted the 
reality of the tetraeteris (II,606-7), while 


3* 


Schmidt (Handb. Gr. Chron. 1888, pp. 38-46) 
tried to deal with the tetraeteris as a reality, 
making alternate tetraeterides of $0 and 49 
months, so that the lunar structure would be 
preserved, while accommodating the year to 
the tropical year. 

If any reality lies behind the statement of 
Censorinus, I should judge it to be the reality 
of mathematical computation, i.e., the astro- 
nomers knew that the solar year could be ren- 
dered into whole days over a four year period, 
but that this could not be conveniently worked 
out with months, and therefore, the octaeteris 
was devised to accomplish both necessary ob- 
jectives. Censorinus may have been confusing 
information about the mathematical proce- 
dures with the games. Or he may just have 
been wrong. 
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What Geminus is saying here is reasonably straightforward.! He is discussing the 
operation of the octaeteris itself, the accommodation between calendar periods and 
astronomical phenomena, and errors in accommodation. He begins with a mention 
of 30 day months and intercalation by years, possibly based on Herodotus, and pro- 
ceeds directly to a description of the octaeteris. Taking the true tropical year of 3651⁄4 
days against the lunar (12 month) year of 354 days, the tropical year exceeds the lunar 
by 1114 days. The multiplication of 1114 by eight yields a whole number of days, 90, 
which is also a whole number of months, 3. Thus in an 8 year period, three 30 day 
months must be intercalated into the lunar year to bring the whole period into accord 
with the tropical year, and the intercalation was accomplished over the whole period, 
in the third, fifth, and eighth year, to keep the running discrepancy at a minimum. 
The system may be represented schematically as follows: 


OOIOIOOIOOIOIOOI. 


! Gemini Elementorum Astronomiae, ed. E. J. Dijksterhuis, Textus Minores XXII, Leiden, 1957. 
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The difficulty in interpreting the system fully lies in the bracketed passage. If that 
passage was in the original text, Geminus is saying that within the individual years, 
the month lengths were ordered arbitrarily, 29/30, to approximate the true length of 
the synodic month of ca. 2914 days. Yet, in the succeeding section, Geminus explains 
at length how an elaborate correction was made in order to keep the calendar pre- 
cisely with the moon and the sun both: the lunar month is not precisely 29% days, 
but actually 29 and 35/66ths, so that in 8 years the lunar accumulation is 292315 while 
the solar accumulation is only 2922; therefore, over a 16 year period 3 days were 
added (i.e. to the solar year) and with this accumulated to 30 days in 160 years, in 
that period one intercalary month was omitted. With this in mind, the only recon- 
ciliation between the bracketed passage, which describes a system which would have 
the calendar out of accord with the moon by a day from time to time, and the sub- 
sequent section which entails close correlation, would be to assume that a day error 
was acceptable, but an accumulation beyond that was seen as undesirable. 

Thus, if we take the system as represented by Geminus, we have a base of an octa- 
eteris, doubled, with 3 days added, OOIOIOOIOOIOIOO!I + 3 days X 10such cycles 
- 1 intercalary month. How these three extra days were accommodated into the solar 
year we do not know, nor do we have any notion of the determination of the inter- 
calary month which was to be omitted from the 160 year cycle, apart from presum- 
ing that it must have been done in about the middle of the period to keep the dis- 
crepancy from the tropical year to a minimum. À number of possibilities must be 
kept in mind. First, it may well be that the 160 cycle never was actually put in practice, 
but rather, was a theoretical correction of the octaeteris put forward by the astron- 
omers. Or possibly, the alternation of 29/30 days does not belong in the text, so that 
the organization of lunar months was to have been by observation. If this were the 
case, the advance of 3 days per 16 years would have occurred without plan, and the 
astronomers, observing this fact, would have proposed the omission of one interca- 
lary month in 160 years as a correction to preserve the solar year's correlation with 
the tropical year. In any case, it would seem quite clear that what we have to do with 
here is an astronomical attempt to create a calendar, i.e., an astronomer's calendar, 
since Geminus goes to great lengths to discuss the errors with regard to the phenom- 
ena and ends his discussion of the octaeteris with a detailed presentation of the 
minute errors in the 160 year system which led to the devising of the 19 year cycle.! 
We have then an account of the development of astronomical calendars down to the 
I9 year cycle.? 


! 'The true lunar month, according to Ge- 
minus, is 29 days 31' 50” 8” 20""' | 6oths 
(exactly the figure of Hipparchus, Ptol. Alm. 
l, ed. Heib. p. 271), or 29.5305941 days, 
slightly longer than the 291/-1- 1/33 (29.530303 
days). 

2 I should like to emphasize here that I am 
treating this evidence only as pertaining to 
astronomical calendars, and in this I differ from 


ny predecessors in this field. I make, therefore, 
no attempt to show how this astronomical 
calendar worked out in individual city civil 
reckoning, as I do not believe that it was used 
for such. For manipulations of the octaeteris 
with Greek city calendars, sce, e.g., A. Boeckh, 
Geschidite der Mondcyclen der Hellenen, Leipzig, 
1855 (2ter Beitr. 1857, as Epigraphisch-chrono- 
logische Studien etc.); A. Schmidt, Handbuch der 
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The date of the introduction of the octaeteris is difficult to determine. The terminus 
ante quem must be some time before 432, the year of the introduction of the Metonic 
cycle (q.v.). It seems to me futile to attempt to use vague indicators of calendar re- 
form, as that by Solon,! to place in time the various stages of the development of the 
octaeteris or its predecessors among the astronomical calendars. If there is any pro- 
cedure which has validity, it is the examination of the evidence of the astronomers who 
are credited with developments by ancient commentators on the calendar. Cen- 
sorinus quite properly rejects the report that Eudoxus had invented the octaeteris, 
and reports that Cleostratus is credited with its construction. The attribution is 
reasonable, although the date is difficult to determine with any accuracy. Cleostratus’ 
astrono:nical activities are reasonably well attested (Cf. Diels, 1937, 5) so that it is 
perfectly consistent with what we know of his activity to believe that he did devise 
an astronomical calendar. Theophrastus, de sign. 4 (Diels-Kranzs Kleostratos A 1) 
reports him among a group of astronomers, one of whom was the teacher of Meton. 
If this attribution means that Cleostratus was in the generation before Meton, we 
should want to date him to the second quarter of the fifth century at the earliest. On 
the other hand, Theophrastus may not have had any intention of making Cleostratus 
of that generation; he may have thought of him as earlier, or indeed, later, although 
this seems less likely. Pliny, Nat. Hist. II, 31 (Diels-Kranz5 Anaximander A 5, Kleo- 
stratos B 2) reports that Anaximander is said to have discovered the obliquity of the 
ecliptic in Ol.58 (548-45) and that afterwards Cleostratus divided it, i.e., the zodiac, 
into signs: signa deinde in eo Cleostratus, et prima arietis ac sagittari, sphaeram ipsam ante 
multo Atlas. While it is difficult to get a precise interval of time out of deinde, it 
would seem that Pliny thought of Cleostratus as a successor to Anaximander, and 
that the Pliny passage would justify us in placing Cleostratus at the end of the sixth 
century. Finally, Censorinus, concluding the discussion of Cleostratus, names as one 
of the devisers of octaeterides postea one Harpalus, a man whom Festus Avienus 
(Arat., p. 1366; cf. Diels-Kranz$ Vol. I, p. 42, note 12) makes out as older than Meton. 
This would tend towards confirmation of the early date of Cleostratus, and if Diels 
is correct that the astronomer Harpalus is the same man as the constructor of the 


was introduced. Dinsmoor speculates (Ar- 


griechischen Chronologie, Jena, 1888, Ginzel II, 
chons, 1931, p. 301) cautiously that the double 


pp. 366ff., and the literature therein cited. 


! Diog. Laert. 1,59 reports that Solon o loo 
te “AOnvatoug tag huépaç xat cedjvyy 
&yetv, and Plut. Solon, 25 says that observing 
that the moon often catches up with and passes 
the moon on the same day, named that day 
Bum xol véav, giving the first part to the 
waning month, and the latter part to the month 
beginning, and following that day with the 
first of the month; Plutarch here further cred- 
its Solon with the backwards count of the 
last ten days of the month. Whether or not 
these ‘inventions’ are rightly credited to Solon, 
we have no indication that any sort of cycle 


year mentioned in Hdt. I 32 might have been 
the Solonian reform, since he believed that 
some calendar reform had been effected. But 
Dinsmoor rejected the claim of Boeckh (Mond- 
cyclen, 1855, p. 11-17) that Solon had intro- 
duced the octaeteris, and also the view of Gin- 
zel (II, pp. 378-385) in a chapter on “Die 
Octacteris der solonischen Zeit” that Solon 
had introduced the advanced octaeteris of 
29231/, days, doubled and multiplied by ten to 
make the 160 year cycle. There is not the 
slightest support from antiquity to credit Solon 
with any of this. 
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bridges for Xerxes in 481,! we have strong evidence for a date at the end of the 
sixth century for his predecessor Cleostratus. If we date Cleostratus to that time; 
and conclude that the octaeteris was devised towards the end of the sixth century, 
our conclusion would certainly be in accord with the state of astronomical know- 
ledge in the Greek world at that time. By the end of the sixth century, with the 
advances brought about by the use of the Gnomon and the determination of the 
solstices, the proper length of the tropical year could be, and almost surely was, 
known to the astronomers with at least enough precision to establish the concept 
of the 36514 day year, the period upon which the basic octaeteris of Geminus, as 
well, probably, as that of Censorinus? depends. 

If we place the introduction of the octaeteris at the end of the sixth century, late, 
that is, in comparison to the attributions by my predecessors, we may solve some 
problems which confront moderns. For example, Censorinus' tetraeteris, if not 
wholly erroneous, can be understood in terms of astronomical knowledge at the 
end of the sixth century. Ginzel (II, 375-77), in order to explain the accurate octaeteris 
described by Geminus, which he thought preceded Solon, who in turn was respon- 
sible for the improved octaeteris, suggested that a long period of observation through 
the ninth and eight centuries finally came in the seventh century to fruition with 
Geminus’ octaeteris. If I am right that the octaeteris was introduced when Censorinus 
said it was, at the earliest at the end of the sixth century, this difficult hypothesis 
becomes unnecessary. Also unnecessary becomes the hypothesis of Dinsmoor?* that 
the idea of the solar year of 365 days and months of 30 days came to Thales from 
Egypt,5 that operating with the difference of 11 days between that 365 and the lunar 
year of 354 an octaeteris of 2920 days was first constructed with 3 intercalary months 
(29 + 30+ 29 — 88), that this first was improved by Aphrodisius® with the addition 
of one day to make 2921, and that this was in turn improved by the addition of one 
day to make the 2922 of Geminus. If the octaeteris was first evolved by astronomers 


r: Abh. Berl. Akad., 1904, p. 8, noted in Diels- 
Kranz Vol. I, p. 42, note 12. 

2 As does Diels-Kranzs5 ibid., placing him 
around $20: "Verbesserung der Rechnung 
einige Oktaeteriden verstrichen". But this is 
not very convincing; see below. 

3 Although in Censorinus' account, the oc- 
taeteris is achieved by doubling the doubled 
dieteris, (for a total of 4 intercalary months, 
against the proper number of 3 in Geminus' 
octaeteris) Censorinus does not give the actual 
number of months in the octaeteris of which 
he writes, and is, I should judge, writing of 
the truc octaeteris, and the doubling of which 
he writes describes the approximate means of 
arriving at the cycle in his judgement. 

4 Archons, pp. 304-5. Dinsmoor admits that 
"we have no actual evidence." 

5 This is partly attested: the 365 days is from 


Diog. Laert. 1,27, the 30 days comes from Diog. 
Laert. statement (I, 24) that Thales was the first 
to call the last day of the month the thirtieth. 
Against Thales’ Egyptian contacts, cf. D.R. 
Dicks, ClQuart. 9, 1959, pp. 304ff. 

6 Whoever he was, if he was. Censorinus, 
19, reports that Aphrodisius (devised a year of) 
CCCLXV et partem diei octavam (3651/,). Jahn 
(ed. Censorinus, p. 57) points out that he is 
not attested elsewhere, and that the text may 
be either an error of Censorinus or his com- 
pilers. Jahn raises the possibility (not really a 
likely one, I judge) that Adrastus of Aphro- 
disias, of the middle of the second century of 
our era, is meant. With Aphrodisius totally 
undatable, and perhaps a ghost, I am reluctant 
to assign him a specific and detailed (and un- 
attested) role in the development of the octa- 
eteris. 
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for their own use at the end of the sixth century when they themselves had enough 
knowledge of the phenomena to deal with the periods accurately, they could cer- 
tainly have devised the octaeteris from scratch, once the desirability of doing so 
had presented itself. I should assume, in these circumstances, that prior to the dis- 
covery of the octaeteris, civil calendars were controlled as purely lunar calendars, 
with intercalation imposed ad hoc as necessary to keep the seasons straight, just as 
they were controlled after the octaeteris, so far as the evidence shows.! 

The octaeteris of the precise form described by Geminus was not necessarily the 
only octaeteris used by the astronomers. Indeed, Geminus himself admits that the 
octaeteris will work regardless of which years are intercalary, so long as the number 
of intercalations is preserved. Censorinus mentions as propounders of octaeterides 
with different organizations of intercalary months Harpalus (cf. above p. 39), Nau- 
teles (unknown), Menestratus (unknown?), and Dositheus (third century B.C., cf. 
RE V 1607-8). In addition to these, there seems to have been experimentation with 
other forms of cycles, even preceding the 19 year cycle of the latter fifth century, 
and Censorinus, 18, 8, attributes one to Philolaus, est et Philolai Pythagorici annus ex 
annis quinquaginta novem, in quo sunt menses intercalares viginti et unus, and one to 
Democritus, et Democriti ex annis LXXXII cum intercalariis perinde viginti octo,3 which 
may have just preceded, or even have been roughly contemporary with, the cycle 
of Meton. In Philolaus' cycle there would have been 729 months, and Philolaus' 
year was 36414 days long according to Censorinus 19. Dinsmoor suggested* that 
Philolaus’ system may have been more concerned with numerical perfection 
(33 X 33— 729) than with astronomical accuracy, and the cycle of Democritus must 
be reported wrongly by Censorinus (see note 3). 

Another late cycle was that of Oenopides,5 which, like that of Philolaus, was 59 
years in length. Although Censorinus does not mention the cycle itself, he tells us 
(19,2) that Oenopides’ year was 365 22/59 days in length, and Aelian® reports that 


months would be far too short of intercalary 


1 See below, p. p. 52-55. The evidence of other 
months. Dinsmoor suggests that Democritus 


sources to support early octaeterides seems to 


me to be very flimsy. Ginzel (II, p. 377) men- 
tions some games of 8 year periodicity, and 
mythical periods of 8 years, as Apollo's service 
to Admetus, the uncertainly understood évvéw- 
pog of Minos with Zeus in Od. XIX 178-9, 
which one must press very hard to connect 
with an octaeteris; similarly, that Plut. Agis 11 
reports that every ninth year the ephors 
watched for a shooting star as an indicator of 
a kingly offense hardly attests an octaeteris, 
even if an event connected with Agis in the 
third century can be pushed back to a custom 
four or more centuries old. 

2 Jahn speculates that this may be a mis- 
reading for Menecrates. 

3 Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 308, points out that 
a cycle of 82 years with only 28 intercalary 


may have invented a cycle of os years, i.e. 
$9 years like that of Philolaus and Oinopides 
(q.v.) + a double octaeteris; 594-16 = 75. A 
period of 75 ycars would require the 28 inter- 
calary months of Censorinus, but of course, 
Dinsmoor's solution cannot be demonstrated; 
whatever the actual case, it would seem that 
something has gone wrong with the text or 
with the information of Censorinus here. 

* Archons, p. 308. 

5 Reported by Proclus, in Encl. 65,21 (Diels- 
Kranz5 Oinopides A 1) to have been a little 
younger than Anaxagoras; to have taught 
about the time of the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (Diels-Kranz5 Oinopides A 14). 

6 Var. Hist. X,7 (Diels-Kranz* Oinopides 
A 9). 
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Oenopides set up at Olympia a bronze tablet, writing on it an astronomical $9 year 
cycle which he called the great ycar.! The evidence seems to me quite convincing 
that the decades before Meton were filled with activity by the astronomers,? all 
working at perfection of a system of time reckoning of sufficient accuracy and 
fidelity to the phenomena to permit astronomers to use it as a basis of record-keeping 
and of astronomical research, As Geminus pointed out in his concluding remarks 
about the octaeteris, there were residual errors, and the cycles attributed to the 
various astronomers must have been attempts to correct those residual errors. The 
brilliant solution was the nineteen year cycle which Geminus mentions at the end of 
the discussion of the octaeteris. 


The Nineteen Year Cycle and the Callippic Cycle 


At the conclusion of his discussion of the octaeteris, Geminus explains why the 
octaeteris was not entirely satisfactory. Using the figure of Hipparchus for the true 
length of the lunar month, 29.5305941 days,3 in a bracketed passage the text argues 
that the true length of the lunar month requires 4 intercalary days in a 16 year period, 
instead of the 3 inserted by the doubled octaeteris. This comment, although relevant 
to the error of the octaeteris, is not the only note of significant variance with the 
phenomena in that cycle. Geminus points out that with the lunar year actually ap- 
proximately 35414 days in length (rather than precisely 354), the differential between 
lunar and solar years is 10 11/12 days (rather than precisely 1114), so that there are 
only 8714 days differential in an 8 year period, and this differential does not make up 
three whole months, as had been provided by the octaeteris. For this reason there 
should not be three whole intercalary months in 8 years, and Geminus contrasts the 
effects of 8 year and 19 year cycles: in 19 years there are 7 intercalary months, to the 
effect that in eight 19 year cycles (152 years) there are $ó intercalary months, while 
in nineteen octacterides (152 years) there are 57 intercalary months. Thus in 152 years, 
the octaeteris is too long with respect to the solar year, by one full month. 

Geminus then describes the workings of the 19 year cycle: 

Auórgp éned) Stnanetnuévyny elvat cuvéBawve THV Oxtactyplda xata TAVTO, 
Etépav meptodov cuvectyjcavto Thv THs éweaxawdexaetTynpldog of rept EdxtHLova 


! Theo. Smym. p. 322 ed. Martin (Diels- 
Kranzs Oinopides A 7) reports that Eudemus 
credited Oenopides with being the first to 
discover the inclination(?) of the ecliptic and 
the great year. 

2 Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 307, on the basis of 
Avicnus' statement (cf. above, p. 39) that Harpa- 
lus produced a cycle that brought sun and moon 
into agreement after nine winters, and because 
Censorinus 19 states that Harpalus had a year 
of 36s days and 13 equinoctial hours, suggested 
that the octacteris credited to Harpalus by 


Censorinus (18) must have been a triple octa- 
eteris of 8773 days, averaging 29241/, days (i.e., 
years of 36513/;, days) in each eight year period. 
Dinsmoor suggested that in such a cycle, 
there would have been 287 months, of which 
9 werc intercalary, i.e., 15 ordinary years, 8 of 
354 days and 7 of 355, with 9 intercalary years 
of 384 days. Although there is no evidence for 
any of this, if Dinsmoor is right, such a cycle 
would be another attempt to improve upon 
the octacteris. 
3 See p. 38, note r. 
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Geminus' description of the cycle is clear and unconfused. The devisers of the 19 
year cycle found that in 19 (tropical) years, there are 6940 days (with the length of 
the year figured at 365 "le days), and in the same period there are 235 months, of 
which 7 are intercalary (ie. 235 X 29.5305941— 6939.6896135 would render the 
result of multiplication with the length given by Geminus). Of the 235 months, 110 
were hollow and 125 full because: 235 months of 30 days would yield 7050 days, 
q.e.d., to obtain the total 6940, 110 must be deducted, to make 110 months hollow. 
To obtain even elimination of the 110 days, 6940 was divided by 110, to produce 
the quotient 63, so that every day after an interval of 63 was dropped, rather than 
having the 30th day of a hollow month eliminated. 

One more correction was necessary, as Geminus tells us, to make this cycle accord 
with the phenomena. The year of 365!/; days was !/,,th of a day too long, with 
respect to the (tropical) year. In order to eliminate this excess, Callippus and his 
school constructed a longer cycle, multiplying the 19 year cycle by 4, to yield 940 
months (235 X 4) of which 28 were intercalary (7 X 4), to total 27, 759 days in the 
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76 years (= (6940 X 4)—1). That is, in the whole 76 year period, Callippus elimi- 
nated 1 more day than the 19 year cycle would have eliminated, doubtless by 
having 1 month hollow which would have been full in the 19 year cycle; perhaps 
the last day of the last year was eliminated. 

With the data from Geminus, combined with information available about astron- 
omical observations, we can determine a great deal about the actual workings of 
these cycles. The following questions must be resolved, and the resolutions therefrom 
provide the guidelines for the reconstructions of the calendars: (1) what was the 
epoch, i.e., beginning date for each of the cycles; (2) what was the actual rule for 
determining the years into which intercalary months were to be inserted; (3) was 
the recurring day 64 actually dropped from the 19 year cycle, and was the same rule 
followed in the Callippic cycle? The questions have been investigated by Fothering- 
ham! and Van der Waerden?, and the discussion here follows their lines of argument 
for the most part. 

The evidence for establishing the epoch is plentiful and consistent. Diodorus re- 
ports (XII, 36) that in the archonship of Apseudes (and O1.86,4= 433/2 B.C.) on 
Skiriphorion 13, Meton published his 19 year cycle. Ptolemy (Almagest I, p. 205 
ed. Heidberg) confirms the archonship and makes clear the significance of the date: 
Meton observed the summer solstice &x ’Aeddoug &pyovtos "AOHvyat xat Alyur- 
tloug (Dous xa’ mowlac. These two testimonia are supported by a full statement 
of the beginning of a cycle in the famous Milesian parapegma:3 

[GJepuv¥c space Le-] 
vou.évmç Ext ' Ageúóouc 
“urpopopiravoc ty, 7j- 
vig Fy Kata tous Alyv- 
mrtous ula x«l x 

[1]o9 D«uevo0, £oc 
[*5]c yevouévng émi 
[IIoAJuxrettov Sx- 
[popopt]dvoe 15, xa- 
[ta 8& tob]e Aiyurti- 
[ovg] tod IIeo]vi ths tx, 
[xarà 58 <Ó Mialjorov 


This text gives us the beginning of a cycle on Skirophorion 13 = Phamenoth 21 of 
the archonship of Apseudes, and also that the summer solstice fell on that date. The 
evidence is conclusive that the cycle was to have begun on Skirophorion 13 = Phame- 
noth 21, Apseudes, and that the astronomical phenomenon marking the epoch was the 
summer solstice. If we adduce all the data we may obtain from astronomical calcula- 
tion, without attempting to fit the evidence to any known civil calendar, it is clear 


! J.K. Fotheringham, “The Metonic and Cal- 3 H. Diels and A. Rehm, “Parapegmenfrag- 
lippic Cycles," Monthly Notices of The Royal mente aus Milet,” Sitzungsberichte der K. Pren- 
Astronomical Society 84, 1924, pp. 383-392. Bischen Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin, 1904, pp. 92 ff. 

2 p. Van der Waerden, “Greek Astronomical 
Calendars and Their Relation to the Athenian 
Civil Calendar,” JHS 1960, pp. 168-180. 
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that the evidence of the ancient astronomical texts isin perfect accord with the phenom- 
ena: Skirophorion 13 was Egyptian Phamenoth 21, and Phamenoth 21 was 27 June 
in 432;! the end of the year of Apseudes (i.e., Skirophorion) was in 432 (Diodorus), 
and the summer solstice of that year was on 28 June, julian, in the morning.? All the 
data fit. The Greek day Skirophorion 13, of 432 B.C. which coincided with Phame- 
noth 12 (= 27 June) was the day in which the summer solstice fell in that year;3 
that day was the day on which the cycle of the Milesian parapegma, Meton’s and 


Euctemon’s cycle, began.4 
y g 


t The easiest calculation to find 21 Pha- 
menoth in 432 is an extrapolation backwards 
from the tables of Skeat, Reigns of the Ptolemies. 

2 Fotheringham, op.cit., p. 383; calculated 
by Ginzel II, p. 394, from Schram, as 28 June 
2h 36m. Dinsmoor’s datum of 4 P.M. (p. 312) 
must have been taken from Ideler I, p. 326. 

3 From this, it would seem that Meton's 
year was to begin on the day which included 
the summer solstice, i.e., on the evening be- 
fore the summer solstice, a conclusion which 
Fotheringham, op.cit., p. 385, reached as ap- 
plying to all the years of the Metonic cycle. 

* This date cannot have been an observed 
date, i.e., a date in a month which began with 
first visibility of the crescent. My own calcul- 
ation shows first visibility for 16 June, with 
moonset after sunset 0.36 hours, so that the 
I3th of that month would have been 28 June, 
rather than 27. Fotheringham's investigations 
brought the conclusion (op.cit., p. 385) that 
Meton’s ‘months were to have begun on the 
sunset before mean new moon, exactly the 
structure indicated by the calculation for 
I Skirophorion, so that 13 Skirophorion was a 
calculated date. Meton's Skirophorion was 
calculated to begin the evening before con- 
junction (which was 16 June), i.e. the month 
began on 15 June, and, in that calculated month, 
the year began on 13 Skirophorion, the day 
within which the solstice occurred. The only 
problem presented by this is the mept thv 
derän THs rop Dayevod xa’, of Ptolemy, which 
must be taken to refer to the time of day 
generally, rather than the specific point (cf. 
the note of Manitius, Deutsche Ubersetzung, 
Ptolemaeus, Handbuch der Astronomie I, p. 144). 

That Meton's cycle began on 27 June 432 
is now generally accepted. There is less agree- 
ment about the interpretation of the Milesian 
parapegma. That text, discussing the elapsed 
time between the solstice of 432 and that of 
the year of Polykleitos, has been differently 
interpreted. The general belief has been that 
the 14 Skirophorion = 11 Payni, archon ... 


YKLEITOS is to be dated in 109 B.C. 26 June 
(erroneously 27 Ginzel, II, p. 424, corrected 
by Dinsmoor Archons, p. 312, n. 3). There is 
a great deal of evidence to support that: (a) 
Apollodorus (F.Gr.Hist. 244,56) indicates 
I9 years between Lykiskos, securely dated to 
129/8 (see below, p. 220) and Polykleitos, 
which, by exclusive reckoning, would put the 
end of Polykleitos’ year, Skirophorion, into 
109, ca. June; (b) Polykleitos fits in 110/09 by 
the secretary cycle (below, p. 221); (c) if Poly- 
kleitos is dated in 110/09, the year which began 
at the summer solstice of 26 June of that year 
began a 19 year cycle. Against this is the view 
of Van der Waerden, that (a) in 109 B.C., 
according to the Callippic cycle, Payni 11 = 
Skirophorion 12 (not 14, as in the inscription) 
and according to the cycle of Euctemon (i.e., 
Meton), the coincidence would be 11 Payni = 
8 Skirophorion; (b) with new moon on 
June 14 at about 8:40 A.M., the exact lunar 
date of June 26 would be month XII day 13 
in a Callippic scheme which began the month 
on the evening following mean conjunction 
(see Fotheringham, op.cit., p. 390) i.e., Skiro- 
phorion 1 = June 14; or, in an observed 
month, the lunar equivalent of 26 June would 
equal month XII day 11 (Skirophorion 1 = 
16 June); or, in an archon’s month, June 26 
would = Skirophorion 11 or 12. (c) in 106 
B.C., Payni 11 did equal Skirophorion 14 ac- 
cording to the calendar of Callippos, and, in 
that same year, summer solstice fell on that 
very date. From all this, and primarily because 
Van der Waerden could not find a reasonable 
explanation for the date 14, he suggested that 
106 would fit very well, and that if this were 
correct, the writer of the parapegma was using 
the Callippan calendar. 

This is very convincing, but would involve 
re-dating Polykleitos, who seems very well 
dated. Indeed, the dilemma seems to be one 
of contrasting a convincing argument pointing 
to 106 with compelling evidence for 109. My 
own solution, tentatively, is to opt for 109, 
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With the epoch established, other evidence helps us to establish the rule of inter- 
calation. Fotheringham, p. 386, takes the only evidence available for this purpose, 
and adduces some conclusions with evidence from three eclipses: 

Almagest, Heib. I, p. 340, Nab. 366 Thoth 26/27 = 23 Dec. 383 B.C., archon 

Phanostratos, Poseideon 
Almagest, Heib. I, p. 341, Nab. 366 Phamenoth 24/25 = 18 June 382 B.C., archon 
Phanostratos, Skirophorion 


Almagest, Heib. I, p. 342, Nab. 367 Thoth 16/17 = 12 Dec. 382 B.C., archon 
Euandros, Poseideon proteros 


These observations were made at Babylon, and as Fotheringham points out, to be 
useful to Greeks they must have been converted into Greek dates, i.e., at this time 
before the Callippan reform, into the Metonic calendar. They would then have 
been converted into Egyptian dates by Hipparchus, thus giving us dates useful for 
determining the exact julian dates meant. From these three dates, Fotheringham, 
noted that the first two fall in the soth year from the first Metonic year, i.e., in year 
12 of the third cycle. Computation from the month names shows that in the 11 years 
of cycle 3 there must have been 136 months (2 cycles 470 months; total months 
from beginning of cycle 1, 606-470= 136). With 136 months in the first 11 years 
of a cycle, we may conclude that 4 years were intercalary. Then, elapsed time be- 
tween the months shows no intercalation in year 12, while mention of Poseideon 
proteros, implying a second, intercalary month, shows that year 13 was intercalary. 
Fotheringham then drew up a table of beginning dates for each year of the 19 year 
cycle (p. 387) showing: elapsed dates from beginning, Metonic date of New Year's 
day, and julian date of New Year's day. Presuming that the Metonic system would 
try to keep New Year's day as close as possible to the solstice, and with the know- 
ledge that 4 years of the first 11 were intercalary while year 12 was not, and 13 was, 
Fotheringham concluded that in the Metonic system, years 2, 5, 8, 10, 13, 16 and 18 
were the intercalary years. Thus the Metonic system as described by Geminus and 
expanded by Fotheringham worked by the following rules: take 19 years, and in 


pace Van der Wacrden, with the suggestion 
that 14 Skirophorion comes from a habit in- 
culcated by the Metonic cycle of beginning the 
month with the sunset before new moon, i.e., 
here Skirophorion r would bc 13 June, so that 
I4 Skirophorion = 26 June = 11 Payni. The 
Milesian parapegma could then not be scen 
as using the Callippan cycle, but at least wc 
would have an explanation of thc 14. 

I am not very satisfied with this explanation, 
but it at least permits us to follow the cvidence 
for Polykleitos in 110/09. However, it is worth 
noting that in 109, the summer solstice fell on 
25 June, and, if we are arguing for the month 
beginning before mean new moon (i.e., Mc- 
tonic style) it is surprising to find the Metonic 
practice of beginning the year beforc the sol- 


stice (see above) not followed here. There may 
be no solution to the problem at present, and, 
in any case, it is worth noting Dinsmoor's 
proposal, which, although I cannot accept it, 
does offer yet another alternative. Dinsmoor 
(Archons pp. 407-423) suggested on the basis 
of his attempt to reconcile the Athenian civil 
calendar with the astronomical calendars that 
Hipparchus' 304 year cycle (q.v.) so adjusted 
the Metonic cycle that the rclationship re- 
ficcted by the parapegma was brought about. 
While a Hipparchic cycle may lie behind the 
parapegma, another cycle also could, and Dins- 
moor's use of civil dates for his demonstration 
sccms to me to be a flaw in any argument for 
the adoption of the Hipparchic system. (See 
below, pp. 49-50). 
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years 2, 5, 8, 10, 13, 16, 18 insert intercalary months; let each month have 30 days, 
but remove every 64th day by passing it over. 

Fotheringham then turned to an examination of the Callippic cycle. The only 
information given by Geminus is the length of the cycle, and that the intercalation 
scheme was like that of the Metonic cycle. Fotheringham examined the following 
dates in the Callippic cycle, and found that, apart from two manuscript errors, all 
pointed to the summer solstice of 330 as the epoch for Callippus’ cycle; I give only 
those dates which produce useful data: 


Almagest Yr. Greek Era Egyptian 

Ed. Heib. Call. Date Nab. Date 

H a2 i 36 25 Poseideon 454 16 Phaophi = 21 Dec 295 

H 28 i 36 I$ Elaphebolion 454 s Tybi = 9 Mar 294 

H 25 i 47 8 Anthesterion 465 29 Hathyr = 29 Jan 283 

J 29 1 48 25 Pyanepsion 466 7 Thoth = 8 Nov283 

I 206 i so Callippus was 44th ycar after death of Alexander the Great and 152 
years after the archonship of Apseudes. — 280 

I 344 l $4 $47 16 Mesore = 22 Sep 201 

I 345 ii $4 (corrected) $48 9 Mecheir — 19 Mar 200 

I 346 Uu 5$ 548 s Mesore = 12 Sep 200 

I 204 iii 32 178th yr. post Alex’s death 27 Mecheir = 24 Mar 146 

I 477 iii 37 6o7 2 Tybi =27Jan I4I 

H I$ iii şo 265 years before Antoninus Pius = 129/8 

I 363 li sI 620 16 Epeiph = 5 Aug 128 


Not only do these dates demonstrate that the epoch for the Callippic cycle was 
330, but also, first four of these observations, made by Timocharis, support the view 
that in the Callippic cycle every 64th day was omitted. Counting backwards from 
each of these dates on the Greek calendar, eliminating every 64th day and using 
Metonic intercalation, we reach the same epoch date, June 28/29, in each of the four 
cases. This not only confirms the view that the 64th day was the day eliminated, 
but also supports the view that Geminus was correct in his statement that Callippus 
used the same intercalation scheme as did Meton. Finally, since in observations three 
and four we find that Pyanepsion was nine (julian) months later than Anthesterion, 
while in the Attic calendar they were eight months apart, we conclude that there 
had been a month intercalated, probably Skirophorion, the 12th month, so that in 
the Callippic system it was Skirophorion which was regularly intercalated. 

The intercalation system of the Metonic cycle was continued without break by 
the Callippic. That is, the Callippic system picked up the cycle in its state in 330. 
The first month, Hekatombaion, of the first year of the first Callippic cycle, began 
on 28 June 330, which was the sunset following mean new moon, the datum used 
for the beginning of months in the Callippic scheme.! Analyzing the evidence of the 


r Fotheringham, op.cit., pp. 390-391, shows following mean new moon. Furthermore, 
by computing the mean new moon for each Fotheringham, pp. 388, 389, examining the 
month of the first year of the first cycle that attribution to Callippus by the Ars Eudoxi of 
almost all the months began on the first sunset an interval of 92 days between summer sol- 
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four observations of Timocharis, we see that in year 36 the relationships between 
Poseideon and Elaphebolion with the julian calendar show them to have been, 
respectively, the 439th and 442nd months of the cycle, so that the first 35 years of the 
cycle must have had 13 intercalary months: 35 X 12= 420 :+ 13— 433 :-+ 6 (Posei- 
deon) = 439; +3 (Elaphebolion) = 442. By similar calculation, Anthesterion of 
year 47 would be the 577th month of the cycle, so that the first 46 years must have 
contained 18 intercalary years, while Pyanepsion of year 48, the 586th year, shows 
there to have been 18 intercalary years in the first 47 years. Continuing the Metonic 
scheme as Geminus says was done, and beginning the Callippic cycle in the 8th 
year of a Metonic cycle, (as 330 began the 8th year of a Metonic cycle) one finds the 
following intercalation scheme: 


Metonic 8 IO 13 16 18 2 5 
Callippic I 3 6 9 II I4 I7 
20 22 25 28 30 33 36 
39 41 44 47 +49 $2 55 
58 60 63 66 68 71 74 


These conclusions of Fotheringham were accepted by Van der Waerden, op. cit. 
pp. 170ff., with the reservation that the intercalary quality of three of the years in the 
Metonic cycle were, to him, uncertain (p. 176). Years 2 or 3, 10 or 11, 18 or 19, may 
have been intercalary, and this uncertainty would carry over into the resolution of 
the intercalary scheme of the Callippic system. 

Thus the account of Geminus seems to describe correctly, although incompletely, 
the Callippic system. It was, as Geminus says, a 76 year cycle of four 19 year periods, 
with 940 months of which 28 were intercalary.! And the same system of intercalary 
months as devised by Meton was brought over into the Callippic system in the 8th 
year of a Metonic cycle without missing a beat, as it were. It seems to be clear that 
Callippus chose to begin his cycle in a year in which Hekatombaion 1, the technical 
beginning of the year, would coincide with the first sunset after the summier solstice, 
so that the solstice itself would start off the new cycle. 

The invention of the 19 year cycle has been variously credited in the sources. 
Meton is the popular choice,? whereas Geminus credits it to Euctemon, Philippus 
(and Callippus).3 There is certainly no doubt of the institution of the 19 year cycle 


stice to autumn equinox, 89 days autumn 
equinox to winter solstice, and 9o days winter 
solstice to vernal equinox, finds that Callippus 
calculated the solstice of 330 for June 27-28. 
Thus his year would begin on the sunset fol- 
lowing the solstice De, beginning on 28 June) 
just as months began on the sunset following 
mean new moon. 

1 So too, Censorinus, ed. Jahn, 18, agrees 
that Callippus' cycle was 76 years with 28 in- 
tercalary months. 

2 By, inter alia Censorinus, ed. Jahn, 18,8; 
Diodoros, XII,36; Ptolemy, Almagest I, 


p. 205 ed. Heib., reports the observation of 
the solstice in the archonship of Apseudes by 
both Meton and Euctemon. Aelian, Var.Hist. 
X,7, reports that Meton set up steles, on which 
he wrote the solstices, and the great year of 
I9 years. Meton is mocked by Aristophanes, 
Birds, 991f. 

3 Euctemon's work is not infrequently cited 
by Ptolemy. Philippus is less well known, and 
a Phaeinus is mentioned by Theophrastus, (de 
signis tempestibus 4). Cf. Ginzel II, pp. 388- 
390. 
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in 432 for astronomical purposes, and it was used for astronomical records until the 
refinement of Callippus. There seems to be no disagreement in the sources that the 
76 year cycle, instituted in 330, was the work of Callippus.! These cycles made it 
possible for astronomers to have a calendar which would keep months in fairly 
close accord with the moon in individual years, and in addition would have the same 
named months running precisely consecutively, with identical intercalations, every- 
where, so that astronomers could rely ona given date being recognized uniformly by 
all other astronomers. Ptolemy's frequent use of Callippic dates illustrates the appli- 
cation. Elapsed time could be calculated by use of these calendars, and predictions 
could be made in terms of them. The 19 year cycle served this identification” purpose 
as well as did the Callippic, but with the introduction of the Callippic cycle, there 
was greater convenience in identifying the years by numbers rather than by Attic 
archons (see below, pp. 195-197), and there was a closer correlation between the 
calendar and the phenomena. 


Later Cycles 


According to Censorinus 19,2, Aristarchus of Samos (ca. 275) devised a year which 
was 1/1623 of a day longer than that of Callippus, in a cycle (chap. 18,11) which was 
2484? years in length.? There is no evidence that such a cycle was ever used by anyone 
in antiquity, and, to the best of my knowledge, no modern has ever suggested that 
it was ever put into practical application. Censorinus 18,9, mentions another cycle 
proposed by the significant ancient astronomer Hipparchus, of 304 years with 112 
intercalary months. But, although Hipparchus is mentioned frequently by Ptolemy, 
his cycle is reported nowhere but in Censorinus, and Ginzel (II,391) judged that it 
never moved out of theory into practical application to a calendar. Dinsmoor's 
judgement, connecting the Hipparchic cycle with the Milesian parapegma and some 
Attic dates, seems to me unlikely.* Apart from the fact that one would expect that 


! Not only does Ptolemy frequently cite 
Callippic dates, but Simplicius, Comm. in 
Arist. de Cael. ll,12 (Heib. p. 497) reports 
the Callippan improvement of the Eudoxan 
system of spheres (see above, p. 32 ) a refine- 
ment in theory which parallels the refinement 
of practical application to the calendar. 

2 Tannery, Mem.Soc. des Sciences phys. et nat. 
de Bordeaux IV, 1888, pp. 79-96, suggests that 
this figure is an error for 2334, to reconcile 
the figures. 

3 All sorts of long cycles are mentioned in 
this passage: that of Aretes of Dyrrhachium, 
$552; Heraclitus and Linus, 10,530; Dion, 
10,884. Similarly, Hipparchus appears along 
with Philolaus, Callippus, Democritus, as in- 
ventors of cycles. 


4 HdAI;7 


4 Dinsmoor, Archons, Chapter XX, pro- 
poses in detail the application of the Hippar- 
chic system, working out, e.g., the length of 
the solar year as 365.24671 days, and the lunar 
month as 29,530585, and arguing that the fig- 
ures in the Hipparchic cycle are just four times 
the figures in the Callippic, so the Hipparchic 
system might have been one day shorter than 
the Callipic to eliminate the extra day caused 
by Callippus' cycle. This is, of course, theo- 
retical, and my conclusion against it is based 
not only on the arguments above, but on the 
discussion arguing against the application of 
astronomical cycles to civil years (see below, 
PP. 52-55) on which Dinsmoor depends in his 
argument. 
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if the Hipparchic cycle ever had any significant use, it would have been reported 
more extensively, and would not just have been listed along with a great number of 
proposals, it would seem that had it been used astronomically, it would have made 
its appearance in the text of Ptolemy. It nowhere appears. Indeed, wherever we 
encounter astronomical calendars in the text of Ptolemy they are Metonic or Cal- 
lippic,! and indeed, the record of Hipparchus’ own observations are expressed in 
terms of the Callippic cycle.? This last is the most telling point against a hypothesis 
of the use of an Hipparchic cycle of 304 years. It would seem most unlikely that the 
records of Hipparchus’ own observations would have been recorded in the cycle 
of his predecessor if Hipparchus had devised a cycle which had been put into use by 
astronomers.3 Almost as telling against confidence in the institution of the Hipparchic 
cycle is the fact that there are instances of observations in the period after Hipparchus 
when citation of a year within the 304 year cycle, as years within the 76 year Cal- 
lippic cycle were cited, would have been much easier than the method used, for. 
example, citation of regnal years. The conclusion must be that if Hipparchus’ cycle 
was anything more than a theoretical presentation of the periodicity of the phenom- 
ena, that is, if it was even schematized as a calendar by its inventor, that calendar 
scheme was never adopted generally, or indeed, had any such use as would have 
prevented it from disappearing without trace or influence in the record of astronom- 
ical activity. The conclusion must be that the only Greek calendars used by astronom- 
ers were the r9 year cycle and the Callippic 76 year cycle, both of which used 
Greek month names and both of which were designed as lunar calendar cycles with 
accommodation both to the true length of the lunar month, and with a structure 
arranged to keep the beginning of the year roughly constant with respect to the 
tropical year. 

That is not to say that the only calendars used by the astronomers were these 
Greek astronomical cycles. Rather the converse was true. The calendar of Dionysius, 
which began with the summer solstice of 285, 26 June,5 was constructed primarily 
as an adaptation of the Egyptian calendar. There were months of 30 days each 
with epagomenal days to make up the rest of the year, 5 in years 1, 2 and 4, 
and 6 epagomenal days in year 3,6 to make up a solar year of 36514 days, 
basically the kind of structure envisioned by the Canopus Decree (OGI 56). 


1 E.g., Metonic, Almagest ed. Heib. I, pp. * 129/8 B.C. is denoted as ‘265 years before 
340-342; see above, pp. 46; Callippic Alma- Antoninus Pius’ in Almagest, ed. Heib. II, p. 15, 


gest ed. Heib. I, pp. 344-346; above, pp. 47. in addition to having its Callippic year noted, 
2 Almagest, Heib. I, 199, bis, and I, 526; (cf. just as 139/40 A.D. is described as the third 

also Heib. I, p. 135). year of Antoninus, and the 463rd year after 
3 It is worth noting that there is no mention the death of Alexander the Great. 

of the 304 year cycle in Ptolemy's discussion 5 See below, p. 52. 

of Hipparchus' study of the length of the year, 6 For discussions of the calendar of Diony- 


and that his statement of Hipparchus’ conclu- sius, see Boeckh, Vierjáhrige Sonnenkreise der 
sion about the length of the month, 29.5305941 Alten, 1863, pp. 286ff.; Kubitschek, RE s.v. 
days, is not the figure which Dinsmoor arrives Aera, p. 619; Manitius, Transl. Almagest, 1963, 
at on the basis of the 304 year cycle. lI, Anhang, Anmerk. 6, pp. 407-408. 
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The months themselves were named after the zodiacal signs, and most are attested 
by Ptolemy.! The names (the unattested italicized) are: Karkinon, Leonton, Parthe- 
non, Chelon, Skorpion, Toxon, Agon, Hydron, Ichthyon, Krion, Tauron, Didymon, 
clearly using the style of Greek month nomenclature to modify the signs into 
month-names. 

The months of the Syro-Macedonian calendar (q.v.) were used extensively for 
astronomical purposes, as were the Egyptian months. But these two calendars were 
not designed specifically for the purposes of the astronomers, as were the Greek 
cyclical calendars. Rather, they were used for reference of observations because they 
were generally known and reasonably reliable calenders. By the time of Ptolemy 
the Egyptian calendar had been adapted to the 365% day julian calendar and was 
reasonably close to the phenomena, as too were most of the calendars of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. 


4. Astronomical Denomination of Years 


We have already seen (p. 49) how the Callippic cycle was used for the designation 
of specific years: the number of the cycle and the number of the year within that 
cycle were both given. The frequency of reference to Callippan years suggests that 
they were extensively used by Greek astronomers for the designation of specific 
years. The Callippan years were probably the first Greek astronomical year numer- 
ation, and the designations of observations in the period before Callippus by the 
names of archons? shows that prior to Callippus only archon designations seem to have 
been in use. This is just what we should expect from the development of the count- 
ing of years in historical chronology. In the fourth century Philistus first used enum- 
eration of years with Olympiad synchronisms, and it was not until Timaeus that 
we have indication of use of Olympiad numbers in history (See Olympiads). So it 
was not until the period of Callippus that archon-named years were beginning to 
be abandoned, and it is no surprise to find that it is first with Callippic cycles that 
archons are dropped and numbers used for astronomical reckoning. 

Oddly enough, Olympiad years never were adopted for counting by astronomers, 
so far as we know. If Ptolemy is any guide to general practice, two eras were com- 
monly used to designate years. The era of Nabonassar, which had been used by 
Babylonian astronomers, understandably found acceptance by Greek astronomers, 
particularly when quoting Babylonian observations, and it is the era of Nabonassar 
which most frequently denotes years. Ptolemy’s frequent references} to the accession 
of that king of Babylon as the beginning of the era give the date of accession as 


! Cf. op.cit., index, s.v. Dionysius. 3 Cf. the index to Manitius' translation of 
2 Almagest, Heib. I, p. 340-342. Almagest, s. v. 


4* 
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r Thoth! and the celestial phenomena associated with the year and date show that the 
julian day meant was 1 Thoth = 26. February 747. 

Similarly, there was dating by “years from the death of Alexander", the so-called 
Era of Philip Arrhidaios.2 The beginning year of that era was 324/3, the year in 
which Alexander actually died (10/11 June), but for calculation the year was the 
Egyptian year 1 Thoth (= 12 November 324) - 5 Epagomenal (= 11 November) 323. 

The era of Dionysius began with the first year of the co-regency of Philadelphus, 
Ptolemy II, with his father, in 285, the year which was year 1 of the reign in the 
revised calculation.3 This may be demonstrated, inter alia, by the fact that year 13, 
Dionysius = 476 Nabonassar (Almagest, Heib. II,352) just as year 13 of Philadel- 
phus = 476 Nabonassar (p. 310/11), as well as by the fact that the eras given as co- 
ordinate to the Dionysian years (Cf. Manitius, transl., index, s.v. Dionysius) all 
point to 285 as the first year of that era. 

Not infrequently dates in any of these astronomical eras were given in conjunction 
with other eras, so that one may havea Callippic year date together with a Nabonassar 
date and/or a Philippic date, or similarly, a Dionysian date together with a Nabo- 
nassar or Philippic date. I know of no examples of Dionysian and Callippic dates 
together. It would appear that by the time of Ptolemy, the eras which were used by 
the astronomers were either Nabonassar or Philippic, and the former possibly more 
commonly known, so that dates of observations recorded in the systems of the 
earlier astronomers like Callippus or Dionysius were most conveniently reduced to 
Nabonassar or Philippic terms for convenience. Callippic and Dionysian eras had 
been used in earlier times and were still known and manipulable, but in all probability 
were no longer used for records in later times. 


5. Astronomical and Civil Calendars 


There have been many attempts to establish a relationship between astronomical 
calendars on the one hand and civil calendars on the other,* and perhaps the most 
elaborate is the relatively recent study of Dinsmoor, Archous, pp. 297-440, with 
tables of Metonic cycles from 432-109 B.C. Since, with Van der Waerden, I do not 
believe that the astronomical cycles were used to regulate the archon’sS or civil 


! E.g., Almagest, Heib. I, 257, 325, 462; II, 
294, 315, 357, 391, 425. The Egyptian system 
of dating rcigns by beginning year 1 with the 
Thoth 1 preceding the accession doubtless has 
been responsible for the selection of Thoth 1 
here. 

2 Cf. Manitius, transl. Almagest, s.v., Alex- 
ander. 

3 Cf. A. Samuel, Ptolemaic Chronology, 


Münch. Beitr. z. Papyrusforsch. u. antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte 43, 1962, pp. 25 tt. 

4 For a survey of the results of different 
systems, as well as his own proposals, see Gin- 
zc] II, pp. 426-491, an examination of Attic 
reckoning, with bibliography at the end. 

s Sec p. 58 for terminology. I use archon's 
and festival calendar interchangeably. 
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calendar, I shall not set forth Dinsmoor’s conclusions here, but rather will give my 
reasons for separating astronomical from civil calendars. Van der Waerden set out 
four reasons for his differing from Dinsmoor’s view, along with seven difficulties 
raised by an attempt at reconciliation between astronomical cycles and the Athenian 
calendar:! 

I. Athenian intercalation was irregular, whereas Euctemon's De, the 19 year 
cycle) had regular intercalation in specified years. 

2. In the 19 year cycle every 64th day was omitted regardless of its number in the 
month, whereas this could not be done in a festival De, archon's) calendar. 

3. In the festival calendar days could be intercalated, whereas there was no inter- 
calation of days in the 19 year cycle. 

4. In the 19 year cycle the month began on the day of mean conjunction, whereas 
Athenian months began with first crescent visibility. 

5. If the 19 year and the Callippic cycles had been intended for the Athenian 
calendar, the intercalary month ought always to have been Poseideon, the month 
which was intercalary at Athens. 

The remainder of Van der Waerdon's arguments depend upon the demonstrable 
variance in the archon's calendar,? and the reasons for rejecting Dinsmoor's hypo- 
thesis seem cogent to me. The most telling of these arguments are those which cite 
the demonstrable irregularity of the archon's calendar, in particularly the remark of 
Aristophanes about the confusion in the calendar, which certainly ought not to have 
been possible after the introduction of the Metonic cycle, if that had controlled the 
festival calendar. Also perhaps significant is the fact that among the references to the 
Athenian calendar and the Metonic cycle, which taken together are not so scanty, 
there is no hint that the Metonic cycle had anything to do with the Athenian calendar. 
This point, although an argument ex silentio, should not go unnoticed, particularly 
since it fits the rest of the evidence. 

In general Van der Waerden's conclusions have been accepted, and to the best of 
my knowledge no modern student has any longer relied upon Metonic or Callippic 


irregular in the late fifth century; that there 
are five examples of differences between the 
Athenian calendar and other Greck calendars 
(citing W.K. Pritchett, "Julian Dates and 
Greek Calendars," CIPhil, 42, 1947, p. 235) 


1 Op.cit., JHS 80, 1960, pp. 177-179. 

2 That intercalary days cannot explain cal- 
endaric error, as the 5% of the decreees passed 
on intercalary days requires too great an error, 
in the period 346-100 B.C. ; that the differences 


of 1-20 days between kata theon and kat’ ar- 
chonta dates in the 2nd century shows that the 
archon's calendar was irregular, assuming that 
kata theon means “according to the moon’’; 
that there was as great irregularity in the third 
century as the second; that Aristotle's statement 
of regular prytanies (sce p. 61) requires irreg- 
ular festival months; Aristophanes, Clouds 
615-616, accusing the Athenians of not con- 
ducting the days rightly, but mixing them up 
and down so that the gods go to bed without 
supper, shows that the festival calendar was 


and that there is no reason to suppose that 
other calendars were wrong while the Athenian 
was right. Some of these points, particularly 
the narrow interpretation of Aristotle, are still 
in dispute (cf. Meritt, “Athenian Calendar 
Problems," TAPA 95, 1964, pp. 200f.), but 
to the best of my knowledge no one any 
longer disputes the view that there was some 
irregularity in the festival calendar. For a fuller 
discussion of these points, see my examination 
of the Athenian Calendar, above, pp. 57-64. 
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cycles to restore single dates in the archon's calendar. Recently Meritt, TAPA 95, 
pp. 236ff., has tried to demonstrate that the kata theon calendar meant “Metonic 
Calendar," and has set forth years which he determined as intercalary by Metonic, 
epigraphic, and numismatic! evidence. However, even this cannot be set out to 
show a consistent pattern, as for example, Meritt's fourtcenth Metonic cycle,? 
beginning in 185 B.C., shows the following discrepancies: 


or? OI OI OI 
Metonic Intercalation OIOOIOOIOIOOIOOIOIO 
Meritt's Intercalation OIOIOOIOOOIOIOIIOOLRN 


The preceeding cycle too, beginning with 204/3, shows disagreement: 


or O I OI OI 
Metonic Intercalation OIOOIOOIOIOOIOOIOIO 
Meritt's Intercalation I OO OIO BOIOO IOO OIOOI 


Although there is some agreement, even a large amount of agreement, there is 
also a significant amount of disagreement. The agreement would be easy to explain: 
an attempt to keep the calendar in accord with the moon ought to parallel closely a 
cyclical system which would do so. The disagreement is harder to explain in terms 
of a Metonically controlled cycle. If one is using a cycle, one uses it, and we should 
not expect to find many cases, if any at all, in which the evidence does not fit the 
cycle if it had been used, and we should not expect to find a cycle like that of the 
period 185-166 with eight instead of seven intercalary years. 

Meritt's hypothesis finds accord in the early years of the cycle, except for trans- 
position of O I to IO in 307/6 and 306/5 in the seventh cycle (explained by an unu- 
sually hard winter), and for transposition of I O to O Lin 298/7 and 297/6 in the eighth 
cycle. For the ninth cycle he finds "the festival calendar has more points of agree- 
ment than of disagreement with the Metonic system. From this point the difficulties 
of tampering and irregularity increase." Meritt thus believed that for "upward of a 
hundred years the Athenian festival calendar had followed the Metonic cycles much 
more closely than we had been led to believe." 

In any case, there has been no demonstration that the Athenian civil, archons', 
festival calendar was controlled in its day to day and month to month structure by 
any astronomical cycle. The civil calendars were operated independently of the 
astronomical calendars, and cycles like the Metonic or Callippic cannot be applied 
to civil practice to derive julian dates from Greek civil months, in the way that they 


! M. Thompson, The New Style Silver Coin- might be intercalary, TAPA 95, 1964, p. 243, 
age of Athens, Numismatic Studies 10, American note 145, now accepts it as such (Hesp. 37, 


Numismatic Society, New York 1961. 1968, p. 236) on the basis of the numismatic 
2 Op.cit., TAPA 95, p. 239. evidence. 
3 'These are Van der Waerden's alternatives. S Meritt, Hesp. 37, 1968, pp. 235-236, 
Meritt, op.cit. p. 237, accepts Fotheringham’s acknowledging that 196/5 must have been 
scheme. intercalary, has revised his designation of the 


4 Originally this year, 167/6, was designated years 198/7 to 195/4. 
as ordinary, but Mcritt, having suggested it 6 Op.cit., pp. 237-238. 
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can be used with confidence and precision in denoting precise days for astronomical 
practice.’ It is only after the julian reform, when the Roman calendar was modified 
to take into account long known astronomical data, that a civil calendar was in- 
fluenced by the astronomers’ calendaric innovations? 


I Since writing this, I have seen Meritt's 
discussion of the Metonic cycle in connection 
with the years 299/8 — 295/4, Hesp. 38, 1969, 
pp. 107-113. A fuller examination of the 
evidence for claiming that the Metonic cycle 
was actually used for civil practice, and indeed, 
that the Metonic cycle was the same as the 
xatà Ocóv calendar, appeared in Arch. Ephem. 
1968, pp. 92-105. What is needed, but not yet 
afforded by the evidence, is some demonstration 
that months xat& Ocóv, or that at least one 
such month, began before first visibility, while 
the calendar nevertheless kept close accord 
with the moon. Such a demonstration would 
be possible only if the calendar were controlled 


by a cycle. To my knowledge, howevcr, the 
evidence does not provide data which would 
make such a determination possible. 

2 For example, although the 3651/, day year 
was known and decreed by the Canopus 
Decree, OGI 56, the orders to intercalate a 
6th epagomenal day had no effect. And 
although a 25 year lunar cycle was a control 
for the Macedonian Calendar in Egypt (q.v.), 
that cycle had its origin in religious not astro- 
nomical usage, and even though the 3651/4 day 
tropical year was known at the time, no effort 
was made to accommodate that cycle to that 
phenomenon. 


CHAPTER III 


GREEK CIVIL CALENDARS 


1. Athens 


Calendars and Months Used 


According to the Pritchett-Neugebauer hypothesis! there were three separate calen- 
dars in operation at Athens. r. There was a lunar regulatory calendar controlled by 
observation of the moon; 2. there was a festival or archon's calendar which used the 
same month-names as the lunar regulatory calendar, but was subject to radical 
tampering by the archons and was often seriously out of phase with the moon; 3. the 
prytany or conciliar calendar which divided the year by the prytanies of the boule 
followed closely the rule elucidated by Aristotle in Ath. Pol. 43.2. 

Both lunar regulatory and festival calendars used months, and the names and order 
of the months were the same: 

I. ‘ExatopBarov, 2. Mereveveviv, 3. Bonópoutóv, 4. Iluavejiov, s. Mæ- 
paxtynpwv, 6. Iooeióeov, 7. Tapnroy, 8. "AvOeotyprdy, 9. 'EAxovBoAuv, Io. 
Mouvvuxtov, II. OxpynAtwy, 12. Zxtpogopto v. 

Any observation controlling the beginning of the month in the lunar regula- 
tory calendar would almost certainly have been that of first visibility of the 
crescent in the evening.? Aratus’ generalization? dAlyn èv Bray xep&ázoot ceAjvy, 
tonepóbðev pa[lvyret, &cEouévoto diddoxer uyvóg that the month begins with the 
appearance of the crescent probably applies to Athens as well as other Greek cities. 
There is no evidence to suggest any other time for the beginning of the months, and 
it is reasonable to assume that the dates within the months also began in the evening. 
There is no evidence that the lunar regulatory calendar served any purpose other 


! For discussion of this hypothesis, see W. 
Kendrick Pritchett, Ancient Athenian Calendars 
on Stone, Univ. of California Publications in 
Classical Archaeology 4, no. 4, pp. 267-402, 
Berkeley, Cal. 1963; B. D. Meritt, The Athenian 
Year, Univ. of Calif. Press, Berkeley Calif. 
1961; O. Neugebauer and W.K. Pritchett, The 
Calendars of Athens, Cambridge, Mass. 1947; 
B.D. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar in the 


Fifth Century, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1928, and articles cited in these 
various studies. 

2 Cf. the discussion by Nilsson in RE, s.v. 
Nouineneia. It should be noted that in theory, 
at least, this calendar was to have followed the 
moon, and could have been controlled either 
by observation or by a regulatory cycle. 

3 Phaenomena ll. 733-735. 
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than as a standard, that is, control of the lengths of the years in the other calendars. 
Although dates on the lunar calendar, termed xat& 0cóv in Greek, appear in some 
inscriptions in equations with dates of the other calendars,’ there is no indication 
that any public religious or secular occasions were determined by or set for dates in 
the lunar regulatory calendar. 

The archon’s calendar also is termed the festival calendar because religious festivals 
in Athens were set for dates in that calendar. Such dates are often identified in 
Athenian inscriptions by the phrase xat’ &pyovt«. The archons were free to add days 
to the calendar: there is an instance of an Elaphebolion 9 which must have been 
repeated on successive days, first designated as Elaphebolion 9 embolimos, and then 
as second third and fourth embolimos.? The testimony of Aristophanes Clouds 615 ff., 
to the effect that the Athenians do not keep days properly but jumble them up and 
down so that the gods are disappointed of their meals, and at other times are offered 
feasts when they themselves are keeping fasts, illustrates that the festival calendar was 
seriously out of accord with the moon, and that the Athenians were aware of that fact. 
The radical irregularity in a calendar of this sort makes it impossible for us to find 
julian equivalents for dates in that calendar.3 


Intercalation of Months 


Inasmuch as the regulatory calendar at Athens was lunar, intercalation of months 
was necessary to keep it (and also the festival calendar) in accord with the seasons. 
As the base calendar, the lunar regulatory calendar, took from time to time an extra 
month by intercalation, that intercalation correspondingly was introduced into and 
prolonged the duration of the festival year insofar as the festival calendar was in 
accord with the lunar calendar in that year. Intercalation was usually accomplished 
by repeating one whole month, usually the month Poseideon, before continuing on 
to the next month in the regular sequence of months. Earlier studies of Athenian 
practice with regard to the determination or intercalary and ordinary years attempted 
to wrestle with the problem in terms of a Metonic cycle (q.v.) with predetermined 
intercalary and ordinary years. Modern practice has abandoned the Metonic cycle 
as a workable aid to the identification of intercalary and ordinary years,* and epi- 
graphists have attempted to determine these years from inscriptions using the archon’s 
name as guide to the julian year, and deducing from the relationships between dates 
in calendar equations the nature of that year.5 A recent study of Athenian coinage 


1 E.g., in the second century B.C., IG II? 861 
and others cited by Pritchett and Neugebauer, 
op.cit. p. I$. Meritt now argues in TAPA 95, 
1964, pp. 200-260, that the x«ta Oedv calendar 
was in fact the Metonic cycle. Cf. p. $$, note r. 

2 Hesp. 23, 1954, P. 299. 

3 Pritchett and Neugebauer, op.cit. pp. 14-22, 
argue that single dates must be xat’ &pyovza. 
Pritchett holds to the position and adduces 


further evidence in Calendars 1963. If right, 
this view vitiates any attempt to derive precise 


julian dates from single dates in Attic inscrip- 


tions. 

+ Cf. Meritt (1961); Pritchett (1963), and 
above, astronomical calendars, pp. 52-55. Me- 
ritt has recently returned to a hypothesis in- 
volving the Metonic cycle. 

5 V. sub. Archon, pp. 195 ff. With regard to 
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has approached the problem from a different direction.! There are so-called amphora 
letters on all Athenian tetradrachms from 185/4 through 88/7 B.C. There are thirteen 
letters which run from alpha through nu, and each of these corresponds to one month 
in the festival calendar; clearly, where the uu appears there was a thirteenth month, 
and thus an intercalary year. The assignment of any series, with or without evidence 
for intercalation, to any julian year, depends on the full analysis of die links and 
other factors internal to the series affecting the dating of coins, and is thus numismatic 
and independent of epigraphic testimony. M. Thompson’s investigations find nu in 
184/3, 171/0, 170/69, 167/6, 162/1, 154/3, 137/6, 134/3, 125/4, with certainty as to the 
accuracy of the dates,? and in 119/8 and 113/2. Thompson’s view is that the absence 
of letters at the end of the year (lambda and m also often omitted) indicates curtailed 
production and this means that we cannot take the absence of n to demonstrate an 
ordinary year. However, we can take a ut as a certain indicator of an intercalary 
year, and we thus have identification of intercalary years entirely apart from archon 
lists or interpretation of the significance of calendar equations. More important for 
calendar studies, the appearance of two consecutive intercalary years (171/o and 
170/69) shows that the Athenians did not always follow a scheme which separated 
intercalary years. Considerable irregularity of intercalation is indicated, and this 
taken together with the erratic nature of the progress of individual years complicates 
even further any attempt to use the dates of the festival year to establish julian dates. 


The Counting of Days of the Mouth 


The days of the month were counted off in three groups, the first expressed in terms 
of the ‘rising’ month, the second with combinations of numeral plus ten, and the 
third, in its earlier form expressed in terms of the ‘dying’ month, later, in terms of 
days after the twentieth. In the earlier form of counting, the days seemed to be 
counted off in the following manner:4 


the attribution of individual archons to specific 
julian years, disagreement over the placement 
of some of the archons prevents a consensus 
for the list as a whole, and different interpre- 
tations of placement of certain archons or of 
the interpretation of certain calendar equations 
has also precluded agreement on all identifica- 
tions of intercalary and ordinary years. 

! M. Thompson, The New Style Silver 
Coinage of Athens, Numismatic Studies 10, 
American Numismatic Society, New York, 
1961. 

2 ibid., pp. 612-613. 

3 ibid., p. 612. It is possible that curtailment 
of production is not the sole explanation of 
absence of nu, or even, in some cases, of mu. 
As the archons were free to add dates to the 


festival calendar, that calendar fell behind the 
lunar calendar, in some years by as much as a 
month. (cf. Pritchett (1963) p. 337) The ab- 
sence of amphora letters at the end of a year 
may indicate official practice with regard to 
the dragging festival year. Towards the end of 
the year, all but festivals may have been ex- 
cised from the year, to make it end with the 
lunar year. This would in some cases have eli- 
minated the better part of a month, and in such 
cases the assignment of an amphora letter to 
the fragmentary remainder of the year might 
have been abandoned. 

* Meritt and Pritchettonceagreed on this pre- 
sentation; cf. their (identical) lists and comments 
on individual appellations of days in Neuge- 
bauer-Pritchett, p. 30f.; Meritt (1961) p. 45f. 
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I voupyvla II Evdexaty, 21 Sexaty pblvovtos, Sexaty botépa 
2 Sevtépx lotauévov 12 Swdexaty 22 évatn pOivovtos 

3 Tpit totayévov I3 tpit Gart déxx 23 dyd6y PBivovtos 

4 tetpas totapévov I4 tetpag ert Séxa 24 EBSédun POlvovtos 

$ nméurtyn iorauévou 15 méurty ert Bän 25 Extn pBivovtosg 

6 Burn totapévov IG Éx— ert Séxa 26 néunrty pbivovtos 

7 ÉB3óuw lorauévou 17 šBŠóum Ext Bien 27 tetpas pbivovtos 

8 by86n totapévov I8 dydén ext 8£xa 28 Toit») pbivovtos 

9 év&tT) totapévov I9 vatn Ext Séxa 29-month full Sevtépa qOtvovzoc 
IO ext totayévov 20 etxooty, Sexatyn mpotépa ` 29-month hollow évy xal véx 


30 Evy xal véx 


In this system, the count in the last decad was backwards, i.e., counting from high 
to low towards the end of the month, and in this scheme when a day was to be left 
out of the month to make a hollow (29 day) month, it was the dSevtépa POtvovtos 
(29) which was simply omitted, and that day became £v, xai vég, as if to count 28, 
30. Proclus describes this method of omission of the day before the thirtieth as that 
used by the Athenians.! l 

The terminology for the days of the last decad changed towards the end of the 
fourth century B.C.; the expression x day gOivovtog was replaced by x day per’ 
elxddac. The nature of this count is much mooted, at least in regard to the con- 
sistency of count. That it was backward count at least sometimes has been demon- 
strated by Meritt,? and his view now is, essentially, that each appearance of the 
phrase pet” elx&Ooc must be tested for forward and backward count, as either is 
possible. Pritchett insists upon uniformity of type of count, and argues that with 
backward count proved, forward count must be discarded.* Neither position has 
been proved right; however, the weighty argument in favor of uniform count, ie., 
without uniformity, a date in the last decad would be relatively meaningless,5 has 
never been answered, and there may be some movement towards a consensus with 
Dinsmoor's proposal of a transitional period ending in 307, after which the count 
was uniformly backward.® It would not be inconsistent with the Pritchett position 
to believe that the introduction of the new term was not a formal alteration of count, 
and was not to change the method of counting, and that there never was a formal 
alternative to backward count, but that some confusion was engendered by new 
terminology. For chronological purposes, backward count may be assumed after 307. 
Forward count in isolated cases may be agued prior to that, but it is important to 
note that no instance of forward count with the term pet’ eix&9ac is accepted as 


! Scholia to Hesiod, Op. 765-768, mooted 
by Meritt (1961) Chap. III, particularly p. 47f. 
Pritchett’s answer appears in BCH 85, 1961, 
p. 24f., summarized in Pritchett (1963), p. 
324f. For the citation of IG IË, 339 to refute 
Proclus, Meritt (1961) p. 48-50, see the (not 
cited by Meritt) Neugebauer-Pritchett restor- 
ation p. 46, in accord with the Proclus posi- 
tion, and the comments in Pritchett (1963) 
p. 276-277. The issuc of the omitted day remains 


contested; cf. now Meritt, Arch. Ephem. 1968, 
pp. 77 ff. 

2 Hesp. 4, 1935, p. $25Í. 

3 Meritt (1961) p. st, especially p. $2, top 
of page. 

* Pritchett (1963) p. 349f. 

5 ibid., p. 354, citing G. Daux, REG 63, 
1950, p. 254. 

$ [n a review of Neugebauer-Pritchett, 
American Historical Review LIV, No. 2, January 
1949, p. 337- 
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proved by all students of the Athenian calendar. The terminology for the indiv- 
idual days of the last decad, expressed pet’ eix&9ac follow, in backward and for- 


ward count: 


Backward count 


SExATH tpotépa 
21 Sexaty batéow 
22 évaty wet’ etxadac 
23 dyd6y Uer etxddag 
24 EBSdyy per’ etxadac 
25 Exty wet” ctxadac 
26 niunt uer elxadac 
27 TETPAS Her Elnadac 
28 tolty per’ elxadac 
29 month full Seutépa uer elxadac 
29 month hollow ëvy x«l véx 
30 Evy x«l véa 


Forward count 


Sexaty tpotépa 
21 Sexatyn bocépa 
22 Sevtépa uer elxadac 
23 tolty uer eix&óag 
24 Tetpag pet’ elxadac 
25 néprty per’ elxddac 
26 Extn pet’ elxaday, 
27 šB8óum uer etxddag 
28 òyðóy pet’ elxadacg 
29 month full évety pet’ elxadac 
29 month hollow £v» x«t vën 
30 Evy xai véa 


The Prytany Calendar 


This calendar was based on the terms of each of the Athenian tribes serving as pryt- 
aneis, or committees, of the boule, and for this reason it is also termed by some the 
conciliar calendar. Aristotle, writing at the time of the division of the Athenians into 
ten tribes, states that under the constitution in effect (the 4th century constitution) 
the division of the year into prytanies operated with regular prytany lengths, and 
that the prytany year and lunar year were coterminous:! 

moutavever 8 £v pépet TOV qQuAGv Exdoty wo ő ct àv Adywory, ab èv oG 
téttapes BE xal À huépaç Exkoty, at St ç Üovepat £ xal À Hugoas Excoty. nara 
CEAHVHY Yp KYOuGLY TOV EvLAUTOV. 

This requires a sequence of 36, 36, 36, 36, 35, 35, 35, 35, 35, 35, in an ordinary 
year of 354 -- 1 days.? Aristotle makes no mention of the division in intercalary 
years, but these, 384 + 1 days in length, imply a division of 39, 39, 39, 39, 38, 38, 
38, 38, 38, 38, if the same pattern was followed. This clear statement by Aristotle 
has never been successfully refuted,? and it may be taken, pro tem. at least, as an 


1 Ath. Pol. 43.2. 

? By the nature of the motion of the moon, 
a lunar year can be 353, 354, or 355 days in 
length. If the prytany year was to be co- 
terminous with the lunar, the adjustment could 
be easily made in the last prytany, determinable 
by observation of last visibility (cf. Pritchett, 
CIPhil. $4, 1959, p. 151f., and Pritchett pre- 
sents the hypothesis (Neugebauer-Pritchett 
p. 36; Pritchett, 1963, p. 356) that the last 
prytany was adjusted + 1 day when necessary. 

3 Necessary would be, at least, contradiction 
by another contemporary witness, or better, 
an instance of a prytany date in an inscription 
which is higher than that allowed by the rule. 


Neither exists. The evidence adduced to refute 
Aristotle (Meritt 1961, p. 72f.) is based on 
rejection of the application of the rule to cer- 
tain years through interpretation of the festival 
calendar in those years. But, without the estab- 
lishment of the nature of the festival calendar 
by some evidence independent of calendar 
equations, the reasoning, and the application 
of the festival year to demonstrate the nature 
of the prytany calendar, is circular. As to the 
absence of the higher dates which would 
disprove Aristotle’s rule, an argument ex silen- 
tio may be a weak one to prove something, 
a silentium. confirming an ancient witness is 
impressive; in any case, as has been pointed 
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accurate portrayal of the operation of the prytany calendar in the fourth century. In 
the period after Aristotle there may have also been a similar rule of regularity by 
which the prytany calendar would have been modificd by the addition of tribes, but 
there is neither a statement as explicit as Aristotle's for the fourth century, nor the 
quantity of evidence which exists for carlier times by which the calendar can be 
tested.! 

For the fifth century, the question of the nature of the prytany calendar and the 
possible application to it of a rule similar to that proposed by Aristotle has been 
much mooted. The rule which has been offered? assigns 366 days to the prytany 
year, distributed 37, 37, 37, 37, 37, 37, 36, 36, 36, 36, similar to the Aristotelian 
pattern in that the prytanies of higher number come first. That such was the pattern 
has not been proved, although the evidence of unrestored portions of inscriptions is 
consistent with it.3 It is extremely important to note, however, that with all the 
discussion, the treatment of the inscription central to the problem, IG I? 324, has 
produced agreements more important than the disagreements. With regard to the 
years covered by that record of loans and interest due the treasury of Athena and the 
Other Gods, i.e., 426/5 to 423/2, modern studies indicate a length of 366 days for the 
prytany year. There has been no proposal of prytany length less than 36 days or 
more than 37 days, at least for that period. A recent study* attempting to control 
restorations by demonstrating the nature of computation on the abacus, and by so 
doing narrowing the possible restorations and thus perhaps making those restorations 
more certain, has proposed a solution for the four years with which the inscription 


out (Pritchett 1963, p. 357£.) that fact that the 
steadily increasing number of texts have not 
brought a single instance of a higher date de- 
creases the probability that there were such. 

1 [n the periods of twelve tribes, 307/6- 
223 B.C., and 201/o B.C.-124/5 A.D., Neu- 
gebauer-Pritchett, p. opt, argue that a regular 
sequence of 32 days (+ 1 at the end) for each 
prytany in intercalary years is consistent with 
the evidence. For ordinary years, they were not 
able to propose a pattern; the prytanies ought 
to have been 29/30 days if the prytany calen- 
dar of I2 prytanies was co-terminous with 
the lunar year of 12 months. The evidence 
of Pollux (VIII, 115, &«&ot*) pban unvóc mpv- 
cavelav Éyet, if it was intended to mean that 
each tribe had a prytany of a (precise) month, 
rather than of a (period, 29-30 days, of a) month, 
is refuted by the deviation of one day between 
prytany and kata theon dates in the 2nd cen- 
tury. (cf. Neugcbauer-Pritchett, p. 78f., and 
Meritt [1961] p. 135£.) For the period of 13 
tribes the evidence is extremely sparse. Neu- 
gebauer-Pritchett, p. 89f., point out that in 
intercalary years the 13 prytanies would be 
more or less parallel to the 13 lunar months, 


and propose for ordinary years the Aristotelian 
pattern, 28,28,28,28,27,27,27,27,27,27 + 1. No 
date exceeds this, but little evidence exists. 

Meritt (1961), Chapters VI and VII, opposes 
the proposal for the regular prytanies in these 
periods. His argument is essentially that used 
in the discussion of the 4th century, but here, 
the proposal for regular prytanies is no less 
circular than his. No position can be regarded 
as attested by independent evidence, much less 
‘proved’. 

2 Neugebauer-Pritchett, p. 94f. 

3 Some of the evidence in its favor is im- 
pressive: in addition to IG Ë, 324, IG Ë, 374 
indicated a 37 day prytany as number six pry- 
tany of the year 408/7, while the eighth prytany 
had 36 days; far more important, an argument 
in favor of known lengths for prytanies is the 
fact that the terminology for giving dates in 
the prytanies, ie. "x days were left in the pry- 
tany” implies determined lenghts. Pritchett 
(1963) p. 312 considered that this terminology 
proved predetermined lengths for prytanies. 

* M. Lang, "The Abacus and the Calendar,” 
Hesp. 23, 1964, p. 146f. 
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is concerned: each prytany year is 366 days long, three of the years follow the 37 X 6 
+ 36 X 4 scheme, and even in the exceptional year, the third, there were six 37 day 
prytanies and four 36 day prytanies, with the four of 36 day length falling in a group 
in prytanies III-VI.! 

The conclusions which have been drawn from IG I? 324 have in the past been 
made the basis of the analysis of the prytany calendar of the fifth century. In the 
absence of evidence to disprove the conclusions which may be drawn from that 
inscription? we may say that the present state of the enquiry shows a prytany calendar 
of 366 days, composed of six prytanies of 37 days and four of 36 days. The tendency 
of the discussion is toward acceptance of a high degree of regularity in the order of 
these prytanics, with the longer ones at the beginning of the year, and with some 
sort of grouping of the prytanies of the different lengths. 

6 


The Count of Days in Prytanies 


Within each prytany, the days were numbered in succession from the beginning of 
the period to the end, using ordinal numerals, in the following pattern: tetaptye 
xai 1puxxootijt THg meuvtavetac: on the thirty-fourth of the prytany. In carlier (fifth 
century) inscriptions, cardinal, then ordinal, numerals were used in the formula 
EccdnrvOviasg x ju£gat tig meutavetac; there is an instance of indication of date 
by notation of the days remaining in a prytany, and reference to the last day as 
teAeutaia.3 There are, however, no intances attested of manipulation of the prytany 
calendar by the insertion of embolimos days such as are well known in the archon's 
calendar. A date in terms of the day of the prytany can be reliably counted from the 
first day of the prytany save in the few instances when it is expressed in terms of the 
remaining days, in which cases the number of days in the specific prytany involved 
must be determined. 


! Although Meritt (1961) p.202f., had insist- 
ed that atleast two of the years had had 365 days, 
and regarded the prytany year as a 'seasonal 
year’, he has now (TAPA 95, 1964, p. 200, 
accepted Lang’s conclusions that the years 
426/5-423/2, at least, each had had 366 days, 
thus moving closer to the acceptance of a 
366 day rule. Pritchett, however, has attacked 
the whole Lang scheme (Hesp. 34, 1965, 
pp. 131-147) on the grounds that, inter alia, 
that the abacus has not been successfully de- 
monstrated to have been an abacus, that errors 
of computation are still required, and that we 


may still not restore inscriptions and from the 
restorations argue the calendar. Lang has re- 
sponded, (Hesp.34,1965, pp.224-247) explaining 
her position further. The issues cannot be set- 
tled by restorations, however plausible, and the 
mooted details probably must await new evid- 
ence for solution. For a recent presentation of 
the Lang-Meritt text of the stone, see now 
ClQuart. 18, 1968, pp. 84-94. 

2 That is, taking only unrestored text as 
valid for conclusions about the calendar. 

3 Pritchett (1963) p. 357, and BCH 81, 1957, 
p. 292. 
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The Beginning of the Year 


The determination of the beginning of the lunar regulatory year is a most important 
factor in any attempt to determine julian dates from Athenian calendar dates. Save 
for the prytany calendar before the fourth century, the duration of the year in any of 
the calendars was established by the duration of the lunar year. That lunar year began 
on the evening of first visibility following the summer solstice;! at that time, Heka- 
tombaion 1 of the lunar calendar began, and with it, Hekatombaion 1 of the archon 
calendar. From the fourth century on, the first day of the first prytany began at that 
time also. However, even with the beginning of the lunar year known, a number of 
factors impede the ready conversion of Athenian month dates into julian dates. In 
the first place, the radical manipulation of the archon’s calendar precludes the use of 
dates in that calendar to determine precise julian dates. Only a vague approximation 
is possible. The only dates for which precise equivalents could be found are those in 
the lunar calendar, identified by the term xarà Oedv, but these exist only in the second 
century B.C. Even in this period, intercalation must be known, else there will be 
some equations which will be off from the true relation by one month. 

The prytany calendar is of some assistance from the fourth century on, as it began 
with Hekatombaion 1, i.e., first visibility after the summer solstice, and was itself 
regular. However, here too the determination of intercalation is important, as the 
lengths of the prytanies vary between ordinary and intercalary years. The application 
of the prytany calendar to the fifth century is even more difficult, as less is known 
about it and it was not co-terminous with the lunar year, so that the starting point 
cannot be determined for every year. 


2. Evidence for the Mycenaean Calendar 


Recent evidence shows that the year was divided into named months as early as 
Mycenaean times. Two months of the calendar are attested at Pylos. There is a 
pa-ki-ja-ni-jo-jo- me-no (umv(v)ós) clearly identified as a month, and the name may 


! Aristotle, Hist. Anim. $43 b, reporting that 
the tunny-fish bears in Hekatombaion, states 
that this month falls at the time of the summer 
solstice: 0£poug Gë sept tov “ExatopPardva 
Buvvic, repli tpomacs Oepivac. In the same pas- 
sage he notes that most fish bear in the three 
months of Mounuchion, Thargelion, and Ski- 
rophorion. Pliny, Nat. Hist. IX 74, makes the 
same statement, using the months of April, 
May and June. Thus the Aristotle statement 
shows that in the fourth century B.C., the 
month of Hekatombaion came at the time of 


the solstice, and that the last month of the year, 
Skirophorion, came in June, thus beginning 
just before the solstice. Plato’s assignment to 
the beginning of the year after the solstice, in 
Laws VI, 767c: émetSav né véog eviautds 
weta Oepivacg tpomas tH ÉErtóvtt uyyl ylyve- 
oQat, both makes Aristotle’s statement more 
precise and shows that it applied to the fifth 
century also. There is confirmation in Theo- 
phrastus, De Caus. Plant, III, 4, where, in set- 
ting forth divisions of the year, the first is that 
which begins with the summer solstice. 
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be local or theophoric.! There is also a po-ro-wi-to-Jo which heads a list of ritual 
activities; this is often suggested to be a month, and has been interpreted as the 
‘sailing’, or ‘navigation’ month, Plowistos.2 The same month names do not as yet 
recur at Knossos. The tablets there produce the names a-ma-ko-to, de-u-ki-jo-jo, 
di-wi-jo-jo, ka-ra-e-ri-jo (or -jo-jo), ra-pa-to, wo-de-wi-jo (or -jo-jo) all followed 
by the qualifying me-no.3 Of these, di-wi-jo-jo is theophoric, of the type of the later 
Atog (q.v.). Ra-pa-to (Lapatos) is attested in a third century B.C. proxeny decree 
from Orchomenos in Arcadia, in the form Aunatw.4 

The evidence afforded by the texts is not nearly full enough to permit any analysis 
of the calendaric system(s) of the late first millenium B.C. If po-ro-wi-to is indeed a 
month and refers to a season, we are presented with a month name of a type rare in 
the Greek world,’ but well attested in the time reckoning systems of primitive 
peoples.6 On the other hand, if the views that we do not have a month name here 
are correct? not even this much may be said. The implication that different month 
names were used at different places? has greater probability. That this was the struc- 
ture of calendars in later times may have relevance; more telling is the fact that we 
have at least six? month names from Knossos and one or two from Pylos with no 
overlap. With this number of names the chances are greater for rather than against 
overlap, were the month-names of the two places identical, and we could assume 
that at least some of the names were different at the two centers. There is at present 
no evidence to place the months in order or, apart from the possible po-ro-wi-to, 
which would come in spring or summer in all likelihood, any way to set any month 
in relation to the seasonal year. The word me-no might be a clue, indicating at 
least that the months were lunar." 


Palmer, in The Interpretation of Mycenaean 
Greek Texts, Oxford 1963, p. 248, takes it as 
‘evidently theophoric’; E.L. Bennett Jr., The 
Olive Oil Tablets of Pylos, Suppl. to Minos 2, 
Salamanca 1958, p. 28, more cautiously refers 
the month name to a place name, and draws 
parallels to later month names drawn from 
places; he considers that a divinity may have 
drawn a name from the place Pa-ki-ja-na, so 
often attested at Pylos. 

2 Cf. Palmer, ibid. more fully in Eranos 53, 
1953, pp. If.; Bennett, op.cit. p. 31f. points 
out that the absence of the qualifying me-no 
may mean that this name should not be taken 
as an indicator of time, and not as a month 
name. 

3 The initial discussion of these months ap- 
pears in M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Docu- 
ments in Mycenaean Greek, Cambridge 1956, 
P. 305 (p. 286 for Pylos months). Cf. also 
Palmer, op.cit. A. Morpurgo, Mycenaeae Graeci- 
tatis Lexicon, Rome 1963, gives citations for all 


ç HdAL?7 


the appearances of the names under the entry 
‘me-no’ and under the entries for the respec- 
tive months. 

4 E. Schwyzer, Dialectorum Graecarum Ex- 
empla Epigraphica Potiora, Leipzig 1923, no. 667. 

5 But attested; cf. Palmer, Eranos $53: Du- 
Auxóc, ' Auov, Atwvay, IIóxtoç. 

6 M.P. Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning, 
Acta Soc. Hum. Litt. Lund I, C. W.K. Gleerup, 
Lund 1920, Chap. VI. 

7 A. Furumark, Eranos 52, 1954, p. §1f.3 C. 
Gallavotti, Parola del Passato 14, 1959, p. 96f.; 
G. Pugliese-Caratelli, ibid. p. 412f.; M. Doria, 
ibid. 15, 1960, p. 193f. 

8 Bennett, op.cit. p. 28. 

9 Or seven; Palmer, Mycenaean Greek Texts 
p. 234 suggests also e-me-si-jo-jo in Knossos 
tablets E 551 and the broken text E 843. 

19 So Bickerman, Chronology 1968, p. 27, 
pointing out how little we can conclude from 
the amount of evidence available. 
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3. Boeotia 


Hesiod 


The earliest evidence for months m Boeotia comes from Hesiod, and that evidence 
has been variously interpreted. Only one month name appears in the text: Anvatédv, 
Erga 504. This month does not appear among the month names attested in Boiotia in 
later times,! and its presence in Hesiod’s text suggests a change between archaic and 
classical times. No more than this single month is known for the nomenclature of 
the archaic calendar. For the internal organization of the month, the ‘fasti’ of the 
Hemerai, lines 765 — end, have provided evidence. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the system of dividing the months into thirds, 
well attested elsewhere in Greece, is demonstrated by the appearance of such ex- 
pressions as, e.g. “Exty 8’ fj uéco, l. 782, against f) mpwty Exty in l. 785. But the 
text of the days displays a variety of methods of counting the days of the month. A 
variety indeed might be expected from the nature of the poem,? and at least three 
systems of numeration of dates can be clearly identified.3 There is one system of 
presenting the days as simple ordinal numerals, e.g. terory (l. 800), zétzerg (803), 
bySoaty T evityn (772), Suwdexcty (774), slx&c (792), and «pr«x&c (l. 766). A 
second method of enumeration uses the common Greek terms torapévov, pBivovroc 
(ll. 780, 798), and Gjerstad believed that this demonstrated a counting in which the 
months were divided in half.* This may well be the case; it would be a convenient 
explanation of the iotapévov tproxatdexatyy in l. 780. A third method of numera- 
tion uses the terms zoo, wécoy, and must indicate a division of the month into 
decads, although unfortunately a clear designation of a day in the third decad by 
this system is lacking. 

In addition to these systems, the terms totoervada in l. 814 and per’ ceix&ða in 
1. 820 fit none of the three. We simply do not know the meaning of tercervada, and 
teTpAOt. . . . wet’ cixkda cannot be given a numerical equivalent without a convincing 
demonstration of the nature of the end of the month — whether it was counted for- 
ward or backward.5 


! See below, p. 67. Proclus, Schol. ad Hes. 
Erga 504, suggests that either the Bocotian 


* E. Gjerstad, "Lunar Months of Hesiod and 
Homer," Opuscula Atheniensia I, 1953, pp. 187ff. 


Boulatios or Hermaios is meant. 

2 F. Solmsen, TAPA 94, 1963, pp. 293-320, 
has demonstrated that the text itself is the work 
of a number of poets, with strains of different 
ideas and superstition identifiable in different 
lines. 

3 In TAPA 97, 1966, pp. 421-429, I accept 
Solmsen's thesis about the nature of the poein, 
and find in that the explanation of the different 
kinds of numeration of days. 


5 Loc.cit. Gjerstad’s discussion, which argues 
from an assumption that the text is a unity, 
offers demonstrations of the numerical values 
of these dates by aligning the different systems 
one with the others. But if the text is not a 
unity, the argument cannot stand, nor can the 
final conclusion that the Hesiodic month was 
synodic. There is no solid evidence available 
to date to bear on this last question. 
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Although Hesiod mentions only one month by name, the description of that 
month, Lenaion, as an unpleasant wintry month to be avoided, in Erga $04 ff., makes 
it clear that some regulation of the year existed in order to bring the months to their 
correct places in the seasons. While we have no way to know which month was 
intercalated, if any, or of what sort and how effective the intercalation was, it is 
useful to have attested so early the common Greek practice of organizing the lunar 
year to fit the seasonal year. 

Our conclusions about the archaic Boeotian calendar must be very limited. The 
days of the month were numbered, one way or the other;! month names were 
known and used; some form of adjustment was known to make the lunar year accord 
with the seasons. A calendar, workable enough to be used as a reference, at least for 
days of the month, was in existence in archaic times, and in some terminology and 
in the decadal system of the month at least bore affinities to a number of better known 
Greek calendaric systems. 


Names and Order of the Months 


I. Bovx&ttoc: Plutarch, Pelop. 24 speaks of the year ending at the time of the winter 
solstice in 370 B.C. Proclus, Schol. ad Hes. Erga $04, (ed. Pertusi, p. 171) suggests 
that the Lenaion in Hesiod, not attested in the Boeotian calendar, might mean this 
month or the next, Hermaios. GDI 1872, 177/6 B.C., equates Boukatios with Poi- 
tropios (q.v.); Boukatios begins a list of interest periods, by months, all in one year 
in SEG XIX, 335.63. See below, nos. 5-7. 

2. 'Epuatoc: Proclus, Schol. ad Hes. 504, states that this month comes after Bouka- 
tion; also states that it fell at the same time as (the Attic) Gamelion (q.v.). What is 
meant is the position of the month in the calendar, and the time in the year. Gener- 
ally, Gamelion was a winter month, as Hermaios is said to be. 

3. IIpoocajotog: Plutarch, Symp. 7,1 (Mor. 655), equates this to the Attic Anthe- 
sterion. 

4. Ayetdviog: Arch. Deltion 21, 1966, pp. 45-49. 

5. Otobtoc: IG VII 3172.166 

6. ‘Oporwmtog: IG VII 3172.169 

7. OctdovOtog¢: IG VII 3172.176. The months appear in order, without interposi- 
tion of other months, in this record of extracts relevant to the loan by Nikarete to 
Orchomenos. Foucart, in his first publication of the inscription, argued (BCH 4, 
1880, p. 20) on the basis of IG VII 517, dated uguvóç Oovtw vevuervin, xoà dé Tov 
06v ‘Onorwiw Ecxndexaty, that Thiouios preceded Homoloios; his citation of the 
Thessalian calendar (ibid. n. (1).) in which Thiouios immediately precedes Homoloios, 
is a less valid argument. The position of Theilouthios is taken from its position in the 


I Samuel, Op.cit. p. 428, suggests that the some or all of the systems may have nothing 
different systems in Hesiod may attest diverse whatever to do with calendar reckoning. 
contemporaneous systems, or, alternatively, 


5* 
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inscription, immediately following the other two months. For confirmation of the 
order, cf. SEG XIX, 335, 85 B.C. Interest is given for three periods within one year: 
Boukatios to Thiouios (l. 64), Homoloios alone (l. 66) and then Theilouthios to 
Alalkomenios. (l. 68). 

8. ‘Inmodpdéutos: Plutarch, Cam. 19, states that the Athenians call this Hekatombaion. 

9. II&vapoc: Ibid., gives an equation to the Attic Metageitnion. Both this and the 
preceding express the equation (xoAo06t) as a generality; true either for Plutarch's 
time or in a set order such as that which was known, e.g., by Proclus. This is different 
from a true “double date" such as Plutarch, Arist. 19, 4 Boedromion= 27 Panemos, 
for the battle of Plataea. From that date, if correct, we can conclude that in 479 B.C. 
the correlation between Boeotian and Attic calendars was different from the (later?) 
version available to Plutarch and Proclus; but the shift is only a month, easily ex- 
plicable in terms of two shifting lunar calendars.! 

IO. IlapBowwttos: Placed by B. Latischew, “Die Festzeit der Pamboiotien," Ath. 
Mitt. VII, 1882, pp. 31-39, based on the chronology of the events connected with the 
loan by Nikarete to Orchomenos, IG VII 3172. That it followed Panamos is con- 
firmed by SEG III, 367, dated 1 Pamboiotios, in which the agonothetes is said to have 
died in the (preceding) Panamos. 

II. Aapatprog: Plutarch, Isis and Osiris 69 (Mor. 378E), gives the Attic Pyanepsion 
as counterpart. 

I2. "AAaAxopévioc: Plutarch, Arist. 21, = Attic Maimakterion. As the last month, 
cf. SEG XIX, 335.68, and nos. 5-7, above. 

'"AAxAxouévtog ógúrzpoçs IG VII 3172.95, pervog "AAxAxopveviw Sevtépw shows this 
to be the intercalary month, at least at the end of the third century B.C., the date of 
the inscription. 

The names and order of the months are thus attested as early as 479 B.C. and are 
reported consistently through third century B.C. inscriptions and on into Plutarch’s 
time, so that they may be accepted as correct for Boeotia from the fifth century B.C. 
on. However, the method of determination of lengths of months and the nature and 
frequency of intercalation remain unknown. 


1 Depending upon intercalation and the na- 
ture of the regulations of the two calendars 
the Boeotian and Attic months would not al- 
ways fall together in the same way. We need 
not assume with A. Boeckh (Zur Geschichte der 
Mondcyclen der Hellenen, Leipzig, 1855, p. 67 
[ Jahrb. f. class. Philol., Suppl. N.F. Bd. I, Heft 1]) 
that Plutarch “falschlich für identisch hielt" the 
two days given for Plataea. Elsewhere he gives 
Boedromion 3 for Plataea (Can. 19; De Glor. 
Ath. 7). He must have considered early Boedro- 


mion right for the battle. Both the Attic date 
of Boedromion and Boeotian date of Panemos, 
which Boeckh (loc.cit.), Ideler (I, 365) consider- 
ed the right one, could have reflected the date 
of the battle on the resepective calendars. One 
may note that J. H. Lipsius, "Zum griechischen 
Kalendarwesen," Leipz. Stud. III, 1880, p. 213), 
and E. Bischoff, “De Fastis Graecorum anti- 
quioribus," Leipz. Stud. VII, 1884, p. 343 n.1, 
follow Boeckh. 
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The Counting of Days of the Month 


Kata Theon Dates 


Asin the Athenian calendar (q.v.), the Boeotian calendar seems to have had separate 
civil and lunar progressions. IG VII 517, with its date uetvóg Qoviov vevpetvin, xat 
dé tov Osóv ‘Oporwiw Eoxyndexaty shows this to have been true in the second 
century B.C. At the time of this inscription the civil calendar (r Thiouios) was 
lagging behind the lunar calendar (16 Homoloios), a lag often reflected in the Athen- 
ian double dates of the same period. A suggestion for a second instance of such 
double dating, for the third century, that Aguatpiw viovpetvi[y] netom in IG VII 
3172.141 actually means Aapatpiw vioupetvin, xata Zë Däv z=eçp%+m has been made 


by A. Schmidt.! 


The Count of Days 


The discussion of the archaic Boeotian calendar (q.v.) shows that the characteristic 
Greek "'tri-decadal" month was established in Boeotia by the time of Hesiod. This 
persisted into the period of the canonical calendar in historical times, although ter- 
minology changed. The evidence, although far scantier than that for the Attic 
calendar, suggests that the pattern of names for the days of the month was similar, 
although not identical, to that of the neighboring Athens: 


I. vevpetvly II. €oxndexaty 21. Sexaty QTLÓVTOÇ 

2. Sevtépa (Lorapévov) I2. dStwdexaty 22. évd tT] amidvtog 

3. 1plt (Loxauévov) 13. Totoxyndexaty 23. 0YŠóT anidvtog 

4. net ag (Lotauévov) 14. metpaxndexdty 24. €Pddéuy amrdvros 

$. méunty (totaévov) I5. mevtexnoexaty 25. Burn &ántóvtoc 

6. &xc1 (loxauévov) 16. ExxndexaTy 26. méumty amdvtog (Fuxoeo7) xn Extn) 
7. €B96ux (tora u évou) 17. €BSounxndexatn 27. MeTpAS ATLÓVTOG 

8. 6867) (Loxauévou) 18. dxtoxndexaty 28. tolty amudvtog (òyðón Emit Frxadt) 
9. vtn (Loxauévov) I9. évaxndexaty 29. TPOTPLAXAG 
IO. dexaty 20. lx&c 30. tptaxag (or 29, hollow month) 


For purposes of reference, the forms given here are those of the Boeotian dialect. 
The table is partly hypothetical, as not all dates are attested. The relevant evidence 
follows, without notice of variant spellings. 


vevpetvly IG VII $24 et passim 

Sevtépa IG VII 3059, Lebadea 

TETAS IG VII 3307, Chaeronea, II B.C.; viovpetvly metpag IG VII 3172, Orcho- 
menos, late III B.C. 


r “Der boiotische Doppelkalender," Jahrb. mediately preceding that double date, as he 
f. class. Philol. 5-6, 1885, p. 364-366. Schmidt does also for the double date of IG VII 517 
proposes a reconstruction of the relationship (ibid. pp. 360-363). 
between the two calendars for the period im- 
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Grën lotauévoo 
éevaTn 
EoxndexaTy 
SwwSexcety 
tpLoxndexaty 
TEVTEXNOEXATH 
dxtoxndexaty 
évaxndexatn 
Loge 

Ex, &rtÓvtoG 


Fixaoty xn Exc 
TETQXG AMLOVTOS 


tolr &ntóvcoq 
by56y éni Fixdde 
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IG VII 507, Tanagra, late III B.C. 

SEG I 115, late III B.C. 

IG VII 522, Tanagra, mid. III B.C. 

IG VII 520, Tanagra 

IG VII 510, Tanagra 

IG VII 3303; te’ IG VII 3366, Chaeronea 


IG VII 3172, Orchomenos, late III B.C. 

IG VII 3353, Chaeronea 

IG VII 518, Tanagra. The terminology is similar to the Attic totapévov, 
‘of the month waning,’ and the assumption is made here that the count is 
backwards, as in Athens. There is no evidence to support or refute that 
assumption. That there was another kind of count, probably forward as 
the syntax would suggest, is demonstrated by the following entry. 

IG VII 3172, Orchomenos, late III B.C. 

IG VII 506, Tanagra, late III B.C.; tetos &rióvzoc IG VII 3378, Chaero- 
nea 

Arch, Deltion 21, 1966, pp. 45-49 

IG VII 3348 


Tpotptaxa 
ëmge 


IG VII 531, Tanagra, III B.C. 
IG VII 3310, et passim 


4. Phocis 


By far the greatest amount of attestation for the calendar in use in Phocis comes 
from the manumissions at Delphi, which in a number of instances give Phocian 
equivalents to Delphian months. Phocis itself, which has offered only a small body 
of material to the corpus of inscriptions in general, has had little to add to the Del- 
phian material. 

The Phocian calendar is attested at the earliest at the beginning of the second 
century B.C. 


Names and Order of the Months 


Two kinds of month-names are known in Phocis, a calendar of ordinally numbered 
months, and a calendar or calendars of months with names. It was the numbered 
calendar, with Phocian months given at Delphi with Delphian equivalents, which 
made it possible for Kirchhoff to discern the order of the months in the Delphian 
Calendar.! 

The numeral calendar is clearly a federal calendar in use in all Phocian cities, and 
it had spread through Phocis by the time of its first appearances in the second cen- 
tury. There has been some debate about the nature of the calendar attested by the 
named months. In the early state of the discussion, Latyschew? argued that the named 


1 See below, p. 74, note 1. 
2 Cited by Bischoff, Leipz. Stud. 1884, 


pp. 357 and 316, n. 2: “On Some Aeolian and 
Dorian Calendars," Epigraphical Investigations 
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months belonged to the calendar of a single city, specifically, Lilaia, while Bischoff! 
took the position that the month names reflect names which stood in the Phocian 
calendar before the months were referred to by numbers. More recently Daux has 
also expressed the belief that the named months were from the common calendar: 
““,..il designe les mois soit par un nom, soit plus frequemment par un adjectif ordinal"? 

As the table below shows, named months appear in association with magistrates 
from Phocian towns located quite variously; the point made by Bischoff, that these 
names do appear at times with the term doe Dwxetg &yovte tells very strongly in 
favor of the belief that the names do belong to a common calendar. It is worth noting 
that names are not so far attested after the end of the second century B.C., while the 
numerals continue into the second century of our era.3 

In the table, attestation for correspondences with Delphi are given where possible; 
in the case of numbered months, only one citation is presented for each. Citations 
with asterisks contain only reference to the month, without a correspondence. 


Phocis | Delphi 
IIpócos *Hoeatog GDI 1727  IIp&to in Elatea 
— Alalkomenios 
in Boeotia: 
IG VII 3177 
Acttepog ` 'AudAtoc Ambryssa Aawdapdprosg GDI 1770 
GDI 2077 
Teltoc IIotcpóntog GDI 1715 
'AuaxALoo rop FD IIl 3 333 IIotcp[oxtou 
devt[épov] = ToU 
Sejutépov 
Tétaptog Atovictos Antikyra ` AudaAtosg *IG IX 1 194 
GDI 2107 
IIéuxcoc Bustos FD Ill 4 73 
“Extos Adgptog [Ambryssa, Ocokévog GDI 1718 
FD III 6 84] 
GDI 1728, 
1877 
(Hyampolis) 
“EBšouoçs *Evévorottpémtog GDI 1793 
"Oxyv8006G “HodxAerog GDI 1747 
"Evatoc "Aeëuune Ambryssa, *TAatog GDI 1712 
GDI 2256 
Tithronius, 
GDI 1977, 
2033 
Aéxa coc >AmedAatos GDI 2214 
"“Evdéxatog BoadSpdéutog Abai Bovuxattosg GDI 1755 
FD III 2 230 
Awdéxatoc Boa8ooc *IG IX 1 190 
VIII, St. Petersburg, Aug. Deubner. (In 3 Only two month- names are attested after 
Russian.) the appearance of Boadromios at Abai in 138/7 
I Ibid. B.C. in FD III 2 230, and both of these, at 


2 G. Daux, Delphes au IIe et au Ier siècle the latest dating to about roo B.C., have an 
Paris, 1936, pp. 643-644. element of suspicion. One, Laphrios at Am- 
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The Count of Days 


Only two days are attested in the inscriptions, mevtexatSexkta, IG IX r 109, and 
tpraxac, IG IX Ir 120. 


5. Eastern Locris 


Very little remains of the calendars of Eastern Locris, but there is enough to show 
that as late as the first century B.C. two neighboring towns had different calendars. 
We have evidence of three months of Skarpheia, and two of these corresponding 
to months of Thronion. There is, however, no indication of order of the months. 


Skarpheia Thronion 
QAMIOY or PAAIOY (A)e&utog = "Itaveo¢g FD YI 4 42 
*Egu&wog = ‘Inmetoc FD Ill 4 159 
QYAAIKOY doo = Delphian 'Evëóoomotrpórrtoç FD III 2 228 


Among these a single date is attested, teacupaxatdexdta, in Itonios at Thronion, 
in FD III 4 42. 


6. Doris 


As in the cases of calendars of a number of other parts of central Greece, evidence 
for the calendars of the cities of Doris comes from the mentions of months in Dorian 
towns among the manumissions of Delphi. We know of months from the calendars 
of only two towns, the neighbors Boion and Erineus. Although the evidence is 
exiguous, the correspondences with Delphian months at least make it possible to 
place the Dorian months in proper position on the calendar. 


Delphi Erineus Boion 

° Ane)Aatog 

Boux&ttog = Bovxattos GDI 2149 
Boóoog = *Apyootaotog GDI 2030 
"Hoatog 

Aatdopdprog 


bryssa, 140-100 B.C., FD III 6 84 (= GDI 
2314) has the month restored. The other, 
Amalios ho deuteros = Poitropios ho deuteros, 
FD Ill 3 333, ca. 100 B.C., has its equation 
at variance with Amalios= Daidaphorios, GDI 
2077, from Ambryssa, 177/6 B.C. From the 
latter of these it is possible to conclude that 
after some years the conjunction of the two 


calendars had shifted by one month, or, per- 
haps more likely, that by roo B.C. the names 
had fallen into such general disuse that the 
positions of given names was subject to con- 
fusion. For the persistence of the numbered 
months into Christian times, v. IG IX 1 188- 


193. 
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Delphi Erineus Boion 
*Eoneptvog FD III 5 5 


l 


IIotcoórtog 

" Au&Atoq 

B$octoq 

Mcokévioc 
"Evóuorottpórtog 
"Deechetoe 
"Detoe 


A&optoc FD Ill 3 37 
IIóxtog FD III 1 311 


l | 


7. Delphi 


Although Delphi is an epigraphical treasure very few inscriptions antedate the fourth 
century B.C., and little is known of the calendar before that century. Nevertheless 
evidence is plentiful at least insofar as the months and their order is concerned, so 
that the names and sequence of the months are well known enough for the calendar 
of Delphi to be a guide, through synchronisms, to the calendars of other cities, 
particularly in western Greece. We cannot, however, derive anything like a full 
picture of the calendar at Delphi, since the lunar calendar was not the exclusive 
method of dating at all times, and indeed, the evidence suggests some evolution in 
dating formulae.! 


Dating Systems 


In the extensive temple construction records of the fourth century B.C.? a quasi- 
calendaric reckoning by autumn and spring meetings of the amphictyons (¿zoptv& 
rUAaxia, hpry& muAata) is combined with the names of archons to establish greater 
precision within a given year. Although months were certainly known and used at 
this time,? the seasonal meeting was used as a dating formula, in some cases numbered,4 
in preference to months throughout the fourth and third centuries, so that it is not 
until the second century that we commonly find months cited with archons and 
officials to date documents.5 That the change is of fashion and not of meetings is 
shown by the mention of the pulaia, although not as a date, as late as the first cen- 
tury AIDS 

In the second century months were used as part of the dating formula, and the 
shift to months was accompanied by the use of reference to the semester of the boule, 


t For the chronology of Delphi, see G. Daux, s This phenomenon is easily seen for the 
Chronologie Delphique, Paris, 1943 (FD II third century in, e.g., the amphictyonic de- 
Fasicule hors series) and N. Valmin, FD HI 6 crees, GDI 2514-2536, in which this formula 
pp. 131-43. appears in most decrees. 

2 E.g. FD III 6 19 (= GD 2502). 6 FDIII 4 47.18. 

3 Ibid, See below, p. 74. 

* As, e.g. FD Ill 5 3, 13th pulaia etc., 363 
B.C. and on. 
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TOT», Sevtepa, EExunvos, which was itself often used without mention of months 
as part of the formula with the archon and other officials. This change to months 
established the system which was then used on into the Christian era. 


Names and Order of the Months 
Kirchhoff first set forth the order of the Delphian months in 1864,! establishing the 


order by correspondences with the Phocian calendar, which, with numbered months, 
made the order clear. 


TOWTH EFkUNVOS Sevtépa eEdunvos 
I. "Amedxtoc 7. AUaArog 
2. Boux&ttoc 8. Buictoc 
3. Boa0ó6oc 9. OcoE£vtoc 
4. ‘Hpatoe IO. 'Ev8vorotrpóntoc 
5. Aadapdptos II. 'Heaxoetog 
6. IIotxeórntog I2. 'IAatoq 


The intercalary month was the sixth, designated as IIotvpóztog ó Sebtepog. The 
appearance of IIotcpóztog ó 0606 presumably also indicates intercalary years, and 
its occurence in a number of cases makes it possible to establish the following years 
as intercalary:? 176/5, 168/7, 165/4(2), 163/2(2), 154/3, 143/2, 140/39, 130/29(2) (or 
134/32), with unplaced intercalary years in priesthoods VI, IX, and XI. 

The use of months is attested as early as the end of the fifth - beginning of the 
fourth centuries B.C.,3 for indicating dates if not as part of dating formulae, and the 
calendar continued in use well into the Christian period. A number of synchronisms 
exist with other calendars and the few with the Attic calendar permit the assignment 
of general equivalences to the two calendars.* The calendar continued in use into 
Christian times, and there are attested equivalences with Roman months. 


The Count of Days 


As in most calendaric systems in Greece, the Delphian count of days at the earliest 
discernable stage seems to divide the month into decads, and demonstrably uses the 
terminology of the ‘waxing’ month. There are, unfortunately, not enough attesta- 
tions of single dates to confirm all the days of the month, but there exist enough 
dates to establish the pattern, and demonstrate that the pattern was much like that of 
Athens, at least until the first century B.C. 


r “Uber die Zeit der pythischen Festfeier," 3 FD III x 481; GDI 2561. 
Monatsbericht der K. Akademie der Wissenschaf- 4 Kirchhoff, op.cit. p. 134; synchronisms, e.g. 


ten zu Berlin, 1864, pp. 129-135. GDI 2089, Poitropios-Poseideon: FD III 2 66, 
2 Based on G. Daux, Delphes au He et au Ier — Boathoios (Ba0Goc) = Boedromion. 
siècle, Paris, 1936, p. 84, n. 2, with the alter- s E.g., FD Ill 6 19, Boathoos = Sebastos. 


ations necessary from Chronologie Delphique. 
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I. voupnvla GDI 2085 
2. Sevtépa FD III 5 50, II.6 
3. telty 
4. TeTáQTY) 
$. réum t lotapévov FD III 5 47, 1.64 (as late as I A.D.-FD III 6 125) 
6. Extn lota uévou FD III 6 27 
7. šBëéue GDI 2561 D 
8. 686v) taotapéevov FD III 6 31 óy96 FD III 6 126 
9. Evata GDI 2561 D 
IO. Sexata GDI 2561 A 
II. éÉvĝexàta FD III 3 235 
I2. Swdexdta FD III 3 235 
I3. tpetoxatóexáca FD II 2 139 
I4. TETTAPESKALDERATH 
I$. TEVTEXKLOEKKTH GDI 2642.79 


I6. Exxardexata 
17. EBSepaxardexdta 


IS. dxt(c) xal Bern FD III 6 130 
I9. évveanxardexata 
20. éuxae FD Ill 5 47, 1.7 


No dates after 20 arc attested. Earlier inscriptions tend to favor the dialect use with 
alpha, while later ones generally use the koine forms with eta. The use of totapévou 
seems to be random; early as well as late inscriptions omit it. 

Quite late, not before the first century of the Christian era, the use of numerical 
signs began, e.g.: Y' FD III 5 233; 9' FD III 2 104; C FD III 4 47; t FDIII6 128; 18 
FD III 6 137; x' FD III 4 78. 


8. Ozolian Locris 


Attestation for the Locrian calendars does not begin until the second century B.C., 
and it is only after the Locrians regained independence from Aetolia when that 
league was broken up by Rome in 167 B.C. that there are sufficient references to 
Locrian calendars to show somcthing of their individual characteristics. A number 
of separate calendars are attested; in addition to a federal calendar, with months 
enumerated numerically as in the Phocian koinon (q.v.), there were named months 
in a number of cities, and in some cases at least, differences between cities can be 
demonstrated. 

Full studies have been made by G. Daux! and, more recently, L. Lerat,2 to elucidate 
the names and order of the months, and these present full documentation for the 
Locrian calendars. 


I G. Daux, Delphes au Ile et au Ier Siècle, 2 L. Lerat, Les Locriens de l'Ouest Il, Paris, 
Paris, 1936, pp. 638-640, and pp. 648-9 (table — 1952, Chap. IV, "Les Calendriers Locriens." 
of synchronisms). 
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Names and Order of the Months in the Federal Calendar 


The names of the months in the Federal calendar are simply ordinal numerals; all 
but 2, 9, and II, are attested. 


I. Ueéäcoe s. IIéu roc! 9. "Ev«10G 
2. AcótepoG 6. "Extoc IO. Aéxatog 
3. Toíxoc 7. "EBdou0¢g II. ‘Evdéxatog 
4. Tétaptog 8. "Oydo00¢ 12. Awdéxatos 


Synchronisms with Delphian months show that the first of these corresponded to 
Boukatios at Delphi, and that the remaining months corresponded in sequence to 
the regular sequence of months at Delphi. 


Ainphissa, Physkos, Chaleion, Oianthea, Tritea, Tolophon 


The following months are attested at different cities of Ozolian Locris (see p. 77). 


The Count of Days 


Most of the evidence about the Locrian months comes in fact from Delphi, and there 
are very few indigenous Locrian inscriptions. There is no evidence to elucidate the 
count of days. 


9. Aetolia 


The names and order of the Aetolian months have been presented by G. Daux,? 
based on the arguments of Nititsky.3 Since the appearance of Daux’ discussion in 
1932, no evidence has appeared to disturb its conclusions and they have been gener- 
ally accepted. The information about the calendar of Aetolia comes, as that of most 
of central Greece does, from synchronisms found among the manumissions at 


Delphi. 
Names and Order of the Months 


The Aetolian months are attested in synchronisms with the months of the Delphian 
calendar from the beginning of the second century B.C. on. As there is no conveniently 
available table of documentation for the synchronisms, one inscription is given for 


t To be added to Lerat's documentation for (in Russian), Yurief, 1901, the material avail- 
Pemptos is SEG XVI 361, ca. 150/30 B.C. able in German in Nititsky's Die geographische 

2 BCH $6, 1932, pp. 320-325. Liste der delphischen Proxenoi, Yurief, 1902. 

3 A. Nititsky, Researches in Greek Inscriptions 
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each as attestation; in all cases but that of the eleventh month there is additional 


documentation. 
Aetolia Delphi 
I. IIpoxóxAtoc Bo«00oc GDI 1844 
2. ° AOxvatoc *Hoatog GDI 2002 
3. Bovxatroc Aardapdproc GDI 1986 
4. Atoc IIortpóntog ó notog GDI 1853 
5. E$0uatog "Acros GDI 1994 
6. | 'OpoAotoG Bóotos GDI 2010 
7.  ‘“Epuatog Ocokévog GDI 2043 
8. | Atovbotog "Ev8uc7ottpórtog GDI 2121 
9. ' AyoetoG 'Ho&xAetog GDI 1975 
IO.  ‘Inmoðpópog 'Datog GDI 2045 
II. Aagppatosg *AredAatos IG IX? 137 (GDI 1908)! 
I2. . Uëveuoe Bovxatrog GDI 2000 


The intercalary month was Dios, referred to as Atog éuBdAtpoc, attested in SEG 
XVI 355. It was equivalent to Ilortpónoç ó Sebtepog at Delphi. 


The Count of Days 


Only two of the dates in the month are attested, the first and the fifteenth, vounnvta 
and néurra ¿nl Séxa in IG IX 12 137. From the second of these, one might assume 
that the middle decad of the month was made by adding éxi Séxa to the ordinal 
numeral, but without some more evidence it is dangerous to propose a formula. 

The Aetolian calendar was in use throughout the territories of the Aetolian League, 
and, although the calendars of individual city-states persisted in use, one may expect 
to find the Aetolian calendar attested outside Aetolia in western central Greece until 
the dissolution of the league at the beginning of the second century B.C? 


10. Acarnantia 


Our knowledge of the calendar of Acarnania is exceedingly fragmentary. Only four 
months are attested, and of these only one is complete on an inscription, while two 
others are restored almost in toto. 


1 GDI 1908 equates Laphraios (along with 
Locrian Dinon, and Oianthean Apcellaios) with 
Delphian Poitropios. But as a large number of 
texts yield Dios= Poitropios, and as other texts 
require that the Locrian month be equated to 
Apellaios at Delphi, Daux (op.cit. p. 323) ac- 
cepts Nititsky's thesis that the Delphian month 
is not to be understood as equated to the other 


months, but that the group of Locrian and 
Aetolian months give the date of the contract 
while the Delphian date is that of the inscrip- 
tion at Delphi. 

2 E.g., at Naupactus, SEG XXIII 349, 350, 
344, 353, Homoloios, Dionysios, Hippodro- 
mios, Laphraios. 
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Kovpotedroc IG IX? 1 588 
Bo[uxa ttov IG IX? 1 209 
Tla[vipou £xc]at ën! etxa IG IX? 1 582 

unvos GapynAcvoc] rép tec dmidvtoc ole ' AOqvatot — — de Së 

' Axa]ov&ve[c] ènt otpatnyod Xpéua [umvos ‘Eorept]vod IG IX? 1 p. xxix. 98 
veto [8t] &rtóvcoc, (IG I/III? 951 add.) 


Above is the full attestation of dates of the month, and the two items, both dates 
at the end of the month, reflect different forms of terminology. Furthermore, neither 
inscription comes from Acarnania itself, and the terminology for the day-count may 
be unreliable. 


11. Ambracia 
Only one month is attested, ot]vixatd¢, which is equated to the Acarnanian He- 
speri[nos and the Athenian Thargelion in IG II? 951. 
12. Epirus 


At Buneima and Aiginion a single month, Depu Dog, is attested: GDI 1339, Le Bas- 
Wadd. II 1206b. 


13. Corcyra 


Six months are attested. Three may be placed in order, but I would not venture to 


place the other three. 
May aveo IG IX 1 694.48 
EbxaAetoc IG IX 1 694.57 
"Aereutroe IG IX 1 694.62 
Tlavapoc Asylieurk. Kos 10 (= SEG XII 377) 
Qotvtxatoc Inschr. Magn. 44 
Wudpevts IG IX 1 682 


The count of days seems to have proceeded straight through the month. We have a 
éxta in IG XIV 1 694.93, and tetra Gd Séxa in Asylieurk. Kos 10, with tetáptaæ 
ext Bän in IG IX r 682, rerdern ert eix&8c IG XIV 1 694, and néprta én’ ét 
in Inschr. Magn. 44. 


14. Epidamnus 


One month, *AAtocpóntoc, is attested in Inschr. Magn. 46, a decree of Epidamnus. 


15. Corcyra Melaina (Issa) 


One fragmentary month name, Ma[yaveds, appears in Syll.3 141. 
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16. Apollonia on the Aous 


A decree of Apollonia, Inschr. Magn. 45, provides the date ‘AAvotpémtog tpita. 


17. Lamia 


Names and Order of the Months 


The sequence of the Lamian months has been deduced from a small number of 
inscriptions which list manumissions by months. The correlation of the groups of 
months produces a calendar, and the basic order, modified later only in detail, was 
presented by Bischoff,! founded on the publication and discussion of the inscriptions 
by Rhangabes.? The inscriptions involved appear in the corpus as IG IX 2 71-77.3 


I. Boog 7. XPVtTTAtOS 

2. OprEdrAAr0¢6 8. 'IrrzoSpóptog 
3. Tevotóg 9. Tldvapog 

4. Abxeos Io. 'Iróvtog 

5. Odoc II. "AmeAratocg 
6. " Apcoc I2. Oeplotios 


The assignment of Bomios to first place has been based, from Rhangabes on, on the 
fact that this month appears, in all but one case, that of Thrixallios, IG IX 2 74, 
immediately after the naming of the magistrates. The appearance of Thrixallios 
once in that position persuaded Bischoff to place that month in second position. 
Thuos, assigned to fifth place, is considered to be “sedis dubiae" by Hiller.5 The tenth 
month, Itonios, was doubted by Bischoff, and it has not yet appeared in an unchal- 
lengable reading. For the last month, Boukatios was proposed by Bischoff, but the 
reading was corrected to Themistios by Hiller$, this last month supported by an 
appearance of that month in IG IX 2 66b 2. 
There is no indication of the nature or month of intercalation. 


The Count of Days 


Only two days are attested: Seutépa, IG IX 2 69.4, and nevtrexarðexata, IG IX 2 61. 


t Leipz. Stud. 1884, pp. 337-341. Op.cit. p. 340. 
2 A.R. Rhangabes, Eph. Arch. I, 1838, num- 5 IG IX 2, index vi, 4, p. 320. 
bers 68-74. 6 Ibid. 


3 For citations, see IG IX 2, index vi, 4, 
p. 320. 


Halos — Meliteia 81 
18. Halos 


Our information for the calendar comes from a single inscription, listing manu- 
missions by months with the months grouped in sequences now published as IG IX 2 
109. Again Bischoff has provided the organization of the evidence.! The inscription 
dates to the middle of the second century B.C., and in addition to preserving the 
evidence for the sequence of months in the Halian calendar, shows that at Halos as 
at Delphi, for example, the year was divided into two semesters.? 


Names and Orders of the Months 


TIpata sEdunvos Seutépa é&dumvog 
I. 'A8póptoq 7. Meyadrdptrog 
2. E*ovtog 8. Oeuloeroc 
3. IIvOotog 9. Aduatposg 
4. ‘Ayvatog 10. ‘ExatéuBrog 
5. Arovictoc II. 'Ouo)Ootoç 
6. I'evéctoq I2. Outog 


The intercalary month was Genetios, appearing as T'evéxtoç šu BóAtu.oc. 


The Count of Days 


Only four days are attested, all in IG IX 2 109: voupyvia b.28, Šgu<Špe a.74, t 
2.56, totax&g a.49. There is not enough data to reconstruct the count. 


19. Meliteia 


Although ten months are known at Meliteia, the lack of indication of sequence for 
most precludes the reconstruction of the whole calendar. In the list below, attested 
in the beginning of the first century of our era (for citations, v. IG IX 2, index vi, 4, 
p. 320) the order of the first four months is clear, and Genetios must come after 
Thuios. There is no evidence for the remaining months. 


oa: Pai 
uLoç "Iro vtog 
Tec ytoc i Acoyavóptoc 
Bovtpaytog Devértos ae 
vOJotos 


! Leipz. Stud. 1884, pp. 327-333; Jahrb. f. 2 Citations for all months in IG IX 2, index 
class. Philol. 1892, pp. 482-484. vi, 4, p. 320. 


6 HdAI.7 
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The following days are attested: a IG IX 2 206 Ib.15; Seutépa IG IX 2 206 IIIb.10; 
Y' IG IX 2 206 Ib.8; e’ IG IX 2 206 IIIc.16; £xc IG IX 2 207b.9. 


20. Pyrasos 


At Pyrasos the year was divided into two semesters, and only the second of these, 
+ B’ éčdunvog, is attested, along with five month-names, on IG IX 2 133. This list 
of manumissions presents the months in order, but without additional testimony it 
is not possible to know whether other months intervene between any of these: ‘A- 
yvatoc, KoupdAtoc, 'Ixovtoc, 'Irro8pópioc, Meyarcprtioc. 


21. Angeai 


Only two months are known from Angeai, on the fragmentary list of manumissions, 
IG IX 2 224. They seem to appear in the order! ®vdAtxdc¢, Ovuioc. Thuios is also 
attested in SEG XV 368 c.3 (IG IX 2 228 c.3). 


22. Miscellaneous Calendars of Phthiotis 


Month names are attested at a number of other sites in Phthiotis, but without any 
indication of order. These are given here, entered under the cities to which they 
belong, along with any dates of days which may have survived. 


Hypata 
' Apveutotog IG IX 29 eix]&àt ibid. 
OQeutottog IG IX 2 20 

Herakleia 

"Dozoe = Delphian Ilaios GDI 1895 

Phalika 
” Apos = Delphian Theoxenios GDI 2136 

Oitaia 
' Anehiatog = Phocian Protos GDI 1529 (= IG IX 1 227; 229; 230) 


t Hiller, IG IX 2, index vi, 4, p. 320, sug- Angeian, but might have come from the Thes- 
gests that these may have not properly been salian calendar. 


Thessaly 83 


Phthiotic Thebes 


"Itóvtog IG IX 2 132 
Thaumakoi 
* A8póptoc IG IX 2 219 (= SEG III 470): 'A8[eoputo] Seutépa 
“Bppatoc IG IX 2 221 
"Itwvt0¢ IG IX 2 218 
‘“Oporatoc SEG III 468: *O[uoAot]ou 


Near the village of Kophi 


Although all the following months come from the single inscription, JG IX 2 102, 
magistracies intervene between all but the last two, so that sequence can be assumed 
only for these. 

" Aópóutoc, ' AxoXAovtoc, 'Izovtoc, Kovp&Atoc, .OIMNOC. 


23. Thessaly 


There is attested quite late (e.g., 131/2 A.D., IG IX 2 546) a calendar common to 
Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis and Hestiaiotis.! The year was divided into semesters (cf. 
below for attestation) called npon, Sevtépa EExpnvoc. 


Names and Order of the Months 


The order of the months is largely deduced from sequences in inscriptions; the 
evidence for the list below can be found in the texts indicated, and in the discussion 
of the individual months noted. 


Hpo é&Xunvoc Acutépa šEzuTvoc 


I. 'Ixówog? IG IX 2 $562.15 7. Aeoxavóptog IG IX 2 546.10; 561.1 

2. IIXvnu oc IG IX 2 554.2 8. "Appioc IG IX 2 546.16 

3. Geuleroe IG IX 2 554.2 9. Qutoc IG IX 2 546.18; 561.1 

4. *Ayayvaroc IG IX 2 554.5 Io. 'OuoAotoq IG IX 2 546.26; 563.4 

5. ‘Eppatog3 IG IX 2 554.8, 13 11. 'Ixzo8póutog IG IX 2 563.6, 8, 10, 12; 561.7 
6.'Ano)iowoc; IGIX 2 554.15 I2. DuXAtxÓG IG IX 2 563.15; 561.10 


1 The earlier investigations, deducing the 
commonness of the calendar, but superseded 
in month names and order in some respects: 
Bischoff, Leipz. Stud. 1884, pp. 326ff.; Jahrb. 
J. class. Philol. 1892, pp. 479-481. 

? Follows Phyllikos, shown elsewhere as the 
last month. 

3 Hiller (IG IX 2, index, p. 320) was doubt- 
ful whether Hermaios followed Apollonios, 


6* 


or vice versa, as IG IX 2 276 gives the order 
Hermaios-Apollonios. However, as there is 
some indication in that text of dates out of 
order (Hermaios $, 6, 5), one may choose the 
order in the text without any such indications. 
The order in IG IX 2 559 (Apollonios, L 17, 
Hermaios, L 22) would seem to confirm this 
reasoning. However, the appearance of Apol- 
lonios embolimos in Eph. Arch. 1913, p. 161, 
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The equation of the first month, from the time of Bischoff on, with Boukatios in the 
Delphian Calendar, based on the equation Thyos-Endyspoitropios in GDI 1720 
(B.C. 161/02) is called into question by another equation, Thyos-Bysios, in FD III 2 213 
(ca. 124 B.C.). Since the terminology used in GDI 1720 (and restored in FD III 2 213) 
Qç Ocacadroi &yovte suggests that we are here dealing with the common Thessalian 
calendar (thus establishing, incidentally, a date in che middle of the second century 
B.C. for a terminus) the discrepancy in equations cannot readily be attributed to 
particularism in the Thessalian cities. Instead, the most reasonable hypothesis would 
explain the variant equations as arising from a lack of permanent accord between the 
two calendars. The Thessalian calendar must have been entirely independent of the 
Delphian in the second century B.C. so that coincidences between months changed 
over a period of about forty years. 


Perrhaebia 


Bischoff, in his discussion of the Perrhaebian calendar! drew up a list of months much 
like the common Thessalian calendar, but distinct. Since Hiller has noted? that two 
of the Thessalian months in Bischoff’s list (Euonios and Hyperoios) must be taken 
from the Thessalian calendar, and since two months which appeared uniquely 
Perrhaebian in Bischoff's time (Agagylios and Apollonios) are shown by later dis- 
coveries to have pertained to and filled the gap in the common Thessalian calendar, 
it seems rather likely that in fact by the time of the later first century B.C. — second 
century of our era, to which most of the evidence dates, the common Thessalian 
calendar had been extended to Perrhaebia. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that all the Thessalian months but Thyos are attested in Perrhaebia (cf. IG IX 2 index, 
p. 320). 

Hiller also noted, however, that there is evidence for an independent Perrhaebian 
calendar in IG IX 1 689, (182 B.C.) which equates Thessalian Themistios = Dios 
in Perrhaebia. That the month is in fact part of an indigenous Perrhaebian calendar 
and not a Macedonian importation is supported by the appearance of other months 
in Perrhaebia not attested in Thessaly, Hyperoios embolimos (which Bischoff took 
as Thessalian) from Tyrnavo, IG IX 2 1231, late second century B.C., and Hyperoios 
itself in IG IX 2 258. In addition, there appeared subsequently to Hiller's discussion 
the month IIo[7]otoc in Eph. Arch. 1912, p. 63, No. 90, and the month AtQvp&uftoc 
in Eph. Arch. 1911, p. 130, No. 65; 1912, pp. ór ff. from Gonnos in Perrhaebia. These 
months gave Bischoff ample reason to conclude (RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1575) that there 
had been an original independent Perrhaebian calendar which managed to survive 
alongside the common Thessalian calendar. 


scems to me the strongest argument, placing Y Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 1892, pp. 481-2. 
Apollonios in sixth place. ? IG IX 2 index, p. 320. 


Thessaly 85 
Magnesia and Pagasae 


The calendar attested in Magnesia stands completely apart from those of the 
immediately neighboring districts, at least with regard to the names for the months. 
In the second century B.C. eight month names are attested (IG IX 2 index p. 320), 
all names of gods: “Apetoc, 'Apreutotóv, "Apowdrormv, Anuntpioy, Actoc, Foua- 
tv, “Eottoc, ‘Hpatotimy. There has not yet appeared evidence to permit the assign- 
ment of order to these names. Another theophoric name, IIociócóv appears in SEG 
XXIII 460, along with ‘Epyatoc, from Iolcus, and these are probably to be assigned 
to the Magnesian calender. 


The Count of Days 


Although Perrhaebia seems to have had at some time different months from those 
of the common Thessalian calendar, and Magnesia shows a very different list, the 
method of counting the days of the month seems to have been similar, with occasion- 
ally differing terminology, from Magnesia and Pagasae across Thessaly to Perrhae- 
bia. Three decads were used, and the terminology for the last decad, Aovxóv plus a 
number (a6 Aovxóv Exta, IG IX 2 509.10) suggests that in the last decad the count 
was backwards. In the table given here, the inscription attesting each date is entered 
under the appropriate column heading; unless otherwise noted, all inscriptions are 
from IG IX 2. Numerals are also frequently used. (v. IG IX 2 index p. 321). 


Thessaly Magnesia & Pagasae Perrhaebia 
I. vouprvla 1042.47 1293.6 
2. Sevtépa $43.2 1290.2 
3. tolty, $41.10 1295.5 
4. TETPŘG $56.9 
tec&pwv: 2763.8 
S. réU mt 563.7 TEVETH: 1282.22 
ó. extn 2762.12 
7. £BŠóum 1042.34 
8. 686 1296.5 
9. év&TT) 1042.22 1282.30 
Io. Sexdty 2763.5 1100a.3 1296.11 
II. Evdexaty, IIII.Ó 
I2. Suwdexaty 
13. tTetoxardexcty, $63.11 
14. tecoepeoxatdexkty 
I$. TEVTEXALÕEXATT $63.15 1231.8 
16. Exxatdexaty 279.2 Extr) Ext Séxa: 1110.4 
I7. extaxardexaty, 
I8. dxtwxadexaty 
I9. Evweaxatdexdkty, 1301.9 
20. elxooth: 3024.6 ix&c: 1117.5 elxag: Eph. Arch. 
21. AotxÓv Séxa 359 c II.3 1911, p. 130, No. 65 
22. Aoutéi véx $63.13 


23. Aotrtàv ÒXTO 563.4 
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Thessaly Magnesia & Pagasae 


24. ÀourGv Exta $09.10 ZacéAoroate: II2I.2 

25. Aovxóv ET Extn amidvtog: III2.2 

26. Aowtayv névte ta Exta én’ txade: 517.10 

27. Aotrtóv tTéecaapes 

28. AOL tprõv 

29. Aovróv 900 359 b.3 

30. botépa: $12.22 «X bocepoptetvvla: 517.40 TQUxxXG: 1229.6 
botépa Eva xal véa: $15.3 


24. Skotussa 


Perrhaebia 


1282.14 


In publishing a list of manumissions from Skotussa, later appearing as SEG XV 370, 
Pouilloux set forth some remarks about the order of the months in the calendar at 
Skotussa,! all of which appeared in the document. The months appeared in groups 
in different years, and although complete certainty is not possible most of the calendar 


can be reconstructed. 


Names and Order of the Months 


In the discussion to follow, the case for position must be argued for each month. 


I. II4vnuoc Pouilloux considers this the first month. Panemos appears twice, B 34 
and C 58, and in both instances, first after the naming of the magis- 
trates of the year. In addition, in B 34 it comes before Leschanorios, 


which itself appears often in positions early in the year. 


2. Ocutottoq Before Leschanorios, in B rr, which is after Panemos; Q.E.D., be- 
3. Aeox avóptoG tween Panemos and Leschanorios. 

4. ' Atto) OvtoG The evidence for Apollonios, A 20, and Agagylios, À 22, only requires 
5. "Ayaybarrog that they come before Aphrios, À 24-5. But, as Leschanorios appears 


in first place one time, À 7, and in second place two times, B 12-13, 
and B 37 (immediately following Panemos), it is most reasonably placed 
as early in the year as possible. Pouilloux, p. 450, suggested that Apol- 
lonios and Agagylios, which are respectively sixth and fourth in the 
common Thessalian Calendar, might have been accidentally inverted by 
the stone carver. But itis probably better to accept the evidence as it stands. 
6. " Agptog A 24-5, Aphrios, A 28, Ungios (= Iungios, Pouilloux, pp. 449-450) 
and A 3r, Homoloios, in that order. Aphrios comes after Agagylios. 


Iungios comes before Homoloios, in C 3, C 12-13. 
Thyos, B 56, comes between Themistios and Homoloios, and so, either 
seventh and eighth place must be allotted to Iungios and Thyos in an 


e Qogc or 'Ióyytoc 


uncertain order, or, Thyos must be placed in at some earlier place after 


Themistios, to leave eighth place for Iungios. 


9. ‘Oworarog There are no other months to interpose, so that this order seems secure. 
10. 'Irrxo8póptog As Pouilloux notes, Itonios ends the year in four places, A 2, B 2, B 45, 
II. dude and B 6o. 


I2. 'I«owogq 


t J. Pouilloux, BCH 79, 1952, pp. 449-451. 


Apollonia in Chalcidice — Cassandreia (Potidaca) — Byzantium 87 
The Count of Days 


The stone yields a rich harvest of dates, and the complete count of days can be re- 
constructed, with the lines of the attested dates indicated. 


I. vounnvia B 22 II. ? évoexaTty 21. pla èm’ cixade B 59 
2. Sevtépa B II 12. Swdexaty A 12 22, ? Sbw ÈT’ etxade 
3. Toity B 37 I3. tToEtg x«l Sexaty C4 23. tolty én’ eix&ài 
4.tetoag B 45 14. rëooopec xal Sexaty A 28 24. TETpŘG ÈT’ elxadde 
S. néunt B14 I$. mévte xal Sexatn AIO 25. méunty én’ elxade 
6. Extn I6. £x xal Sexaty A 25 26. Extn èr elxdd B4 
7. šBëóum B 16 I7. ént xai Sexaty 27. šBóóum ëm elxcde 
8.óy8ón Bı I8. óxvà xal ëevérn A 20 28. óy86n én’ cixad. C 36 
9. évaty I9. évvéa xai Sexaty A7 29. ¿vát én” elx&ót 
IO. 6ex&71 20. &ix&c B 3 30. Tptax&c én’ exo. B 5 


25. Apollonia in Chalcidice 


Two months are attested, by Athenaeus, Deipn. VIII, 11 (3346), "AvOeotnptov and 
"EdapyBoatay. This is probably the Apollonia which Stephanus of Byzantium (No. 
22) called an Ionian city; the month names would support that, and Elaphebolion 
might bespeak strong Athenian influence. 


26. Cassandreia (Potidaea) 


Anuntera@y Syll.3 380 


27. Byzantium 


Almost all our information about the Byzantine list comes from the Liber Glossarum, 
and most discussions of the Byzantine months are based on the list as it appears in 
the text of Papias.! Mountford, discussing the Liber and commenting upon the 
astounding spelling errors which are repeated often, e.g. thenorum lingua where 
something like Athenaeorum lingua must be meant, deduced that the Liber was ulti- 
mately based on lists of months.? From the texts of the Liber, along with Papias, 
Mountford deduced the following list for Byzantium: 


Ianuarius — Petagnicios = [letayettvoc Maius — Licios = Avxetog 
Februarius - Dionisius = Atovóoctoc Iunius — Bosporus = Boonóptog 
Martius  — Eiclios = Ebo0stoc Iulius — Jateos = 'YaxivOtg 
Aprilis — Artemesios = *Apteptotocg Augustus — Agrantos = *Ayptdviog 

t For which see L. Brócker, “Beiträge zur an- 2 J.F. Mountford, “De Mensium Nomini- 


tiken Monatskunde," Philologus 2, 1847, pp. bus,” JHS 23, 1923, pp. 102-116. 
246—261, and especially p. 248. 
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November - Carneios Keapvetoç 


September - Malaforus = 
December - Machanios = Mayavets 


October - Ereo 


Ma3Xogóptog 
‘Hpatos 


— 
— 
— 
— 


"YaxtvOtoc for Iateos was just a guess, and K. Hanell, reexamining the list in 1932,! 
substituted Aatotoc, on the basis of Inschr. Milet 3 153, the text of the first line of 
which, "Eni tepopvepovoc ‘Eottalov (tod) Aatotov éy may be altered to "Eat tepo- 
Hvdttovoc "Ecttatov. Aatotov. èy at the suggestion of Wilhelm.? There seems little 
doubt of this. But Hanell's further disagreement with the Liber may not be so well 
founded. He argued that the readings which Mountford? took to indicate Kapvetog 
and Bischoff* took for Kapiwóc, must go back to an original 'Eguatoc, primarily 
because Kapvetoc ought to have been a summer month.§ 

The beginning of the year is unknown. Bischoff thought that the autumnal 
equinox began the year, accepting Malophorios as the first month on the basis of 
its appropriateness in the autumn at the time of apple harvest. Hanell was rightly 
dubious? concluding that we do not know with which month the year began, 
although he conceded the possibility of the autumnal equinox as the beginning point. 


28. Perinthus 


As in the case of Byzantium, the list of months at Perinthus is filtered through the 
Liber Glossarum, with the greatest preservation through the text of Papias Mount- 


ford? has deduced the following list: 


Ianuarius — Calameos = Kadnpatos Iulius = Pianeption = IIvavedrav 
Februarius — Augustus — Posideon = Iloadeav 
Martius —- Leneos!? = AnvaiogG — Sebastos = XecBaotóg 
Aprilis == September — Antesterion = "Ave rop 
Maius - Boedromion = Bon3poutóv October  - Artemesios = "Apreulouoe 
Iunius - Croinon = Kpovwov November - Desios = Aalotog 
December - Panemos = II&vquogq 


Hanell's study," striking Anvatog as not properly included, produced the following 
list: 1. KaAapardv 2.- 3.- 4. Bondpoprmv 5. Kpovtóv 6. IIuaveQtóv 7. To äech 


1 K. Hanell, “Das Menologium des Liber 
Glossarum," Kung. Human. Vetenskapssamfundet 
i Lund, Arsberattelse 1932, p. 22. 

2 Ath. Mitt. 39, 1914, p. 187. 

3 Op.cit., p. 112. 

* RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1579. 

5 Op.cit., pp. 23-26. 

© Op.cit. 

? Megarische Studien, Lund, 1934, p. 190. 
Hanell argues, p. 194, that “Hpatog was the 
first month after the autumnal equinox, and 
then, proceeding to discuss each month as fully 
as his data allows, argues again for ‘Epuatoc 


vice Kapvetog on the basis of parallels else- 
where. 

It is worth noting that Booréptoc, apparently 
unique at Byzantium, is attested in two un- 
published inscriptions; cf. L. Robert, Revue de 
Philologie 33, 1959, p. 231, note 6. 

8 Philologus 2, 1847, p. 248. 

°? JHS 43, 1923, p. III. 

10 Not clearly attributed to Perinthus, but 
first suggested for that calendar by Hermann, 
Philologus 2, 1847, p. 266. 

U Kung. Human. Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 
Arsberittelse 1932, p. 21. 
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8. LeBaotdc 9. "AvOcatnprody 10. "Apteutatog II. Aafotoc 12. IT&vquoc, concluding 
that this was a local calendar of the imperial period. It may be that the calendar of 
which these months are part is one of those of the julian type introduced in the early 
empire,! and that we have here a calendar which included old Perinthian months 
(e.g. Kpovióv) along with Macedonian months and a Roman honorific month. 


29. Callatis 


Two months, Aux?joc and Awovóctog are attested in a single text, Dacia 1, 1924, 
p. 140. No. 2. In addition, 'Apgrgu(ztoç appears in Archdol. Anzeig. 1915, p. 250, 
No. 4, and [etayettviog in IGRR I 656. 


30. Chersonesus Taurica 


Four months are attested: 


AtovóctoG Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 648, No. 18. 

*Ho&xAetoq ibid. 

Ev [xAetoc] Isvestia Imperial Archaeological Commission (Leningrad) 23, 1906, p. 61. 
Adxetog Inscr. Pont. Eux. IV 70. 


31. Megara 
Only two months are attested at Megara, and one of these is restored. IG VII 223 
yields the month name Tettog while in IG VII 188 we find Ia[vápov. 

32. Corinth 


From the letter of Philip, quoted in Demosthenes, De Cor. 157, we find the Corin- 
thian Mávnuogç equated to the Macedonian Loios and the Athenian Boedromion. 


33. Sicyon 


Plutarch, Aratus 53, reports a Aatotog at Sicyon, and equates it to the Athenian 
Anthesterion, Aatctov unvòg, dv "AOnvator xaAoU0ctv ’AvOeotyptdva. For the be- 
ginning of the year, cf. A. Mommsen, Jalresber. über die Class. Altertumswiss. 44, 
1885, p. 420. 


t See below, p. 186f. 
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34. Argos 


The calendar of Argos remains poorly attested and little studied. The number of 
inscriptions is relatively small, and Argive institutions have not, in general, been 
especially examined. Thus even the limited description which may be made of the 
Argive calendar is subject to great uncertainty. 


Names and Order of the Months 


The uncertainty begins with the numbers, in a twelve-month scheme, which are to 
be assigned to the attested names. Although the order of some names seems secure, 
the evidence for assignment of numbers is so slender that itis perhaps best to suspend 
judgement. 


TéXcoc Precedes the month of Arneios in the Argive decree published by Guarducci:! 

` Agvetoq &p|g]oAt(u (ot) éx tov Te)éou " Aeveiou 7jvXcat. She proposes these as Spring months, 
and this is accepted by Charneux,? who properly shifts Hermaios (q.v.). 

Tlavapoc Mnen. 43, 1915, p. 366: "Ayunov vta Sevtata, &uBortuw èx tod Tavapov. 
That a Panamos date is deferred into Aguieos demonstrates the succession of these 
two months. 

' Ayotqoc Mnent. 44, 1916, p. 221: zu Bo (Lo èx rop" Aeutëou, Kapvetou hvata meata. Post- 
ponement of an Aguieos date into Karneios establishes that sequence. This is pointed 
out by Boethius? differing slightly from Vollgraff,* and the sequence here is ac- 
cepted by Charneux. 

*Eeuatoc BCH 82, 1958, p. 7, (SEG XVII 143), 'Eguatou nvatat 9[eov&vot &pfo-][tot 
èx rou Kapvelov shows that Hermaios followed Karneios.5 

'"AncMjAatog SEG XVI 255. Charneux isin doubt whether to place Apellaios between Arneios 


and Panamos or after Hermaios.® There is no real evidence to indicate either. 


The evidence thus shows that Teleos immediately precedes Arneios. Then, with, or 
without, a break after Arneios, come Panamos, Aguieos, Karneios, and Hermaios, 


1 Annuario della Scuola Archeologica di Atene 
e delle Missioni italiane in Oriente III-V. N.S., 
1941-1943, pp. I4I-ISI, esp. 145-147 (= SEG 
XI 1084). 

2 P. Charncux, BCH 81, 1957, p. 200. 

3 Der argivische Kalender, Uppsala Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift, 1922, pp. 50-51. Boethius 
equates Argive Kameius with Spartan Kar- 
neios, through Thucydides V 54, and thence 
through Plutarch, Nicias 28, which offers Spar- 
tan Karneios = Attic Metageitnion, to the 
Attic calendar, giving Panamos = Junc-July, 
Aguieos = July-August, Karneios = August- 
September. These are accepted by Charneux. 

4 Mnem. 44, 1916, p. $I, inserting Arneios 
between Aguieos and Karncios. 

s Plutarch, Mul. Virt. 245 E, states that the 


defeat of Cleomenes by the Argive women 
under Telesilla took place in the month called 
‘Fourth’ in his own day, but in antiquity called 
Hermaios among the Argives. Boethius, un- 
aware of the new inscription, argues (op.cit. 
p. 54) that the Achaean year began with the 
new moon after the Autumn equinox (Octo- 
ber-November) and so places Hermeios in 
January-February (= Attic Gamelion). This 
interpretation of Plutarch now unacceptable 
(cf. Charncux, op.cit. p. 200), we must take the 
‘Fourth Month’ of Plutarch to refer to the year 
beginning with Summer, as the Attic year. 

6 Op.cit. p. 202. He places it before Panamos, 
with (?), noting that the solution must be await- 


ed. 
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without breaks between. Apellaios must stand unplaced. We do not know which 


month began the year. 


The Count of Days 


With the paucity of evidence there is nothing to contradict or confuse Boethius’ 
determination of the day-names in a tri-decadal month.! The attestation to date is:2 


. tpa rou xvía 
. Votepala moatounviasg IG IV 497 
. Cplro npa 

. TETHITA TOKTA 

. MELT Tocat 

. Exto modta 

. EBdéuaTa mere 
. Oyðóx meata 

. VATA tpa 


SEG XVI 255 


SEG XIII 243 


Mneni. 44, p. 221 


O NO oo OV t^ Tr L x 


ba 


or possibly deutépa?3 


bai = 
Ñ = 
° . 


eon 
ušce 
. teita péca 

. TETHPTA LESH 
. éuxcX LETH 


ka LN | 
Lë +, UC 


I6. Exta éca 

17. EBäetuäco éca Philologus 71, 1912, p. 6 
I8. 6yd6a uéox 

I9. )v&tæ uox 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. toita Seutatat 

24. rerëpro Seutata SEG XIII 240 

25. TEUTTA SevtTaTH 

26. Exta Sevtata 

27. EBdepata Sevtara 

28. dyd6a Seutata 

29. Hvata Sevtata Munem. 43, p. 366. 
30. 


35. Epidauros 


The calendar of Epidauros is most extensively attested in the fourth century B.C. 
accounts of expenditure for construction of the asclepeium of Epidauros, IG IV? 
108-117. The order of the months was set forth by Fraenkel in the commentary to 


IG IV 1485 (p. 341). 


Names and Order of the Months 


I. "ACéotog (or ' AGóotoc) 
2. Kapvelog 
3. Ilpxpátiog 
4. ‘Eppatos 
s. T&uog 
6. Téde0¢ 


1 Op.cit. p. 64, following Vollgraff, p. 48f. 
? Only one instance is given for each. 
3 Boethius, op.cit. 


7. IIoot8atoq 
8. 'Aprapittog 
9. ' Aypi&vtog 
o. IItvapoc 
II. KúxÀtoç 

I2. ’AmeAdatosg 


4 This assumes forward count for the third 
decad. 
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The Count of Days 


Only two dates are recorded in the accounts, the first and the last, passim, mpatouyvta, 
1ptxx&c, and this limited number of dates is probably caused by the monthly nature 
of the account. 


36. Miscellaneous Calendars of the Argolid 
The following months and days are attested among the cities of the Argolid. 


Calauria 
"Apteuitiog... éBdduar lotapévov IG IV 840 
Tepalatiosg IG IV 841 
Mycenae 

*Apvijog ... [botep]alos mpxtounviag SEG III 312 
IIXvapog ... botepala. moatounviag IG IV 497 


Hermione 


Eavdixog IG IV 681: the inscription is so fragmentary that one is hesitant to assume 
that the month actually belongs to the calendar of Hermione. The name, Mace- 
donian, may come from the period of Macedonian domination. 


Aegina 
Ae) olvtoç Schol, Pind. Nem. V, 81 
By the second century B.C. the Macedonian calendar was in use on Aegina, as 
attested by SEG X 8-13. 

Troezen 


Tepalotiog Athenaeus, Deipn. XIV, 44 (639 c) 


37. Laconia 


Our knowledge of the Spartan calendar is surprisingly meagre in view of the interest 
in Spartan institutions in antiquity. As it is, until recently most of our knowledge 
of the Spartan calendar derived from literary sources, and has only recently been sup- 
plemented by epigraphic evidence. And although much of our information still 
rests on ancient commentary, we still do not have a complete list of the months nor 
much of a notion of the order of the months of which we do know the names. 
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Names and Order of the Months 


The months attested for Sparta are:’Aypraviog IG V 1 18; '" Apveuítotog Thuc. V 19, 
IG V 111; Tepatotiog Thuc. IV 118 ff; ‘ExatouBedg Hesych.; 'Hp&otoc Hesych.; 
Kapvetog Plutarch, Nic. 28; ‘YaxtvOcog IG V 1 18; PAreatog Steph. Byz. s.v. Drove, 
IG V 1 363. There are attested in the general area of Laconia: ‘ExatovBéo[¢ IG V 1 
$11 (Near Sparta); Kap]vetou IG V 1 9 (Epidauros Limera); Aappiws IG V 1 1145 
(Gythium); Auxstou IG V 1 932 (Epidauros Limera); ‘Yaxt]vOtov IG V 1 1209 
(Gythium). As one of these months is attested as Spartan and two others are restored 
with great probability as Spartan months, it seems likely that all these months are 
Spartan and that all Laconia used a single calendar. We should probably assume this 
in any case from our knowledge of Spartan history. 

There is some evidence for order of the months. Agrianios is probably followed 
directly by Hyakinthios, as IG V 1 18 refers (B 8) to a period for a panagyris from 
Agrianios 15th to Hyakinthios 5. In 421 B.C. Artemisios 27 = Elaphebolion 25 
(Thuc. V 19), and in 423 B.C. the truce which had been begun in Athens on Ela- 
phebolion 14 was sworn in Sparta on Geraistios 12 (Thuc. V 118 ff.). The collocation 
of Geraistios with Elaphebolion in 423 and Artemisios with Elaphebolion in 421 is 
easily explained by discrepant intercalation, but without better knowledge of the 
procedure of intercalation in the two calendars it would not be possible to know 
which of the two Spartan months came first. However, the implication of Thucydi- 
des is that the Spartans swore some time after the beginning of the truce in Athens, 
suggesting that Geraistios 12 was later than Elaphebolion 14, and this in turn suggests 
strongly that Geraistios came after Artemisios. One other equation for the fifth 
century, Plutarch, Nic. 28, gives Karneios = Metageitnion as the date of the capture 
of Nicias, and this would indicate that Karneios came some months after Artemisios 
and Geraistios.! 


Intercalation 
The ephors had the authority to control intercalation; Plutarch’s report (Agis 16) 


that Agesilaos inserted a thirteenth month map& thv vevourouévny v&E tv ypóvov 
and collected taxes for it suggests both an established intercalary system and, at the 


! Not much more than this can safely be 
said, although Bischoff (Leipz. Stud. 1884, pp. 
336 ff.) placed the names of six Laconian months 
known to him in equation to the sixth to 
eleventh months of the Athenian calendar. 
The argument for all but those discussed here 
is too slender for confidence; e.g. because 
Thargelion in Attica can be stated to be that 
in which oi týs ys xaprol dxpdTovaw, a 
term paralleled by that of Steph. Byz. for 
Phliasios (s.v. ®Atovc) in which the month is 
said to be év @ tobe tHE Ys xapmobs &xud- 


Ce ovuBéByxev, we can conclude Phliasios 
= Thargelion. At best this could be accepted 
as an equation valid after aberrant intercalation 
had ended, and there was a settled time for 
Phliasios of which Stephanus, writing quite 
late, was aware. For the positions of Artemi- 
sios and Geraistios, see the discussion of B. D. 
Meritt, The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth 
Century, Harvard U. Press, 1928, p. 111£., fol- 
lowing Hermann, in placing Geraistios before 
Artemisios. 
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same time, official power to intercalate, presumably at the expense of the system. 
It is said that the intercalation was made every three years,! but I have not found the 
evidence to support this statement. 


The Count of Days 


There is a very limited amount of epigraphical evidence for the names for days in 
Laconia, Apart from a small number of numerals, of no value for establishing 
nomenclature, the following are attested: 


I. voupnvla IG V 1 363 
$. € lotapévou IG V 1 18 
IO. Sexata IGV 19 
I9. éwve|[axadexctae] IG V 1 363 
21. &u]opiBexo tía IG V 1 363; cf. Hesych.: &ugtóex&tr. 7) peta cinada 
huépa, mapa ' Apxaoty 
30. Tptax Ç IG V 1 363 


There are also three citations of dates in literary sources: Plutarch, Nic. 28, tezp.a¢ 
qOtvovroc; Thuc. V 19, tet&pty pOtvovtog; and Thuc. IV 119, tetpada ext Sexe. 
Of these, the first two use different terminology for the same day, and there is no 
way to ascertain whether in any of these citations the count is specifically Laco- 
nian, or whether the nomenclature was in fact Athenian. 


38. Arcadia 


Most of our attestation for calendaric procedure in Arcadia comes from the period 
during which the Arcadian citie belonged to the Achaean league, when they used 
the Achaean calendar (q.v.), simple enumeration of months. There was, however, 
an indigenous calendar, but we know very little of it, and only from scattered testi- 
mony. 


Names and Order of the Months 


Two months, Aecyavactoc, ITavoyópotoc are attested at Tegea in IG V 2 3 29/30, 
of the early fourth century B.C. In addition, Hesychius reports: ‘ExatéuBatog: ... 
map “Apxaat. 

There is no reason to doubt this evidence, as Hekatombaios is attested elsewhere 
inthe Peloponnese, so that we have in total three Arcadian months with no indication 
of order, 


! H. Michell, Sparta, Cambridge, 1952, p. 129. 
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The Count of Days 


The following are attested (z. b. 10, for evidence of adherance to the moon in the 
third century B.C.): 


I. vounvla IG V 2 357 (Stymphalus, III B.C.) 
7. EBSdn0 IG V 2 3 (Tegea, early IV B.C.) 
IO. Sexdrar xat& oeA[&vav IG V 2 357 (Stymphalus, III B.C.) 
21. dupedexaty Hesychius: 7) peta elxdda futon, mapa ' Apx&otw 


In addition to these, there are a number of dates in Arcadia which appear in con- 
junction with Achaean months; they may be Arcadian but I have assumed them to 
be Achaean, and they are entered under the Achaean Calendar (q.v.). To this group 
is probably to be assigned the tpita tov«pévou in IG V 2 434, from Megalopolis, 
of the imperial period. 


39. Messenia 


Practically nothing is known of calendars of Messenia apart from the adherance of 
Messene and Andania to the Achaean calendar (q.v.) in the second century B.C. 
Three (?) months are attested in IG V 1 1447, Messene, dated by the hand to the end 
of the third or beginning of the second century B.C., and on the basis of these non- 
Achaean months, the inscription is dated to before the treaty between Messene and 
the Achaeans in 191 B.C. 
line 2 DuA. (Phyllikos?) 
s Mvactioos Sumde[xatat 
7 ’Aypraviov Sumdex[atae 
It should be noted that Agrianios is attested at Sparta, while Phyllikos, if this 
reading is correct, is Thessalian. Mnaster is not attested elsewhere, apart from a re- 
mark of Hesychius: Mvactho- «àv pnvdv oðtw xaAettat ce, This collection of 
months suggests that the stone shows a genuine Messenian tradition, so that we need 
not take the presence of Agrianios to indicate a Spartan calendar in use. 
In addition to these names, we have a numerical designation, unvoç tB”, x’ from 
SEG XXIII 208, of 42 A.D. 


40. Elis 


The Beginning of the Year 


Our information about the calendar of Elis and Olympia is hopelessly scanty and 
corrupt. While we have a little epigraphical data, much of what has been said about 
the organization of the calendar depends upon the scholia to Pindar Ol. III 33 and 35. 
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A number of conclusions can be based upon interpretation of the texts, neither of 
which are internally consistent in entirety or with each other, and one of which, 
that on Ol. III 33, makes no sense whatsoever unless extensively emended.! But that 
text, even unemended, seems to say that the Elean year began in the month Qwov0tae 
at the time of the winter solstice. If we were to take that uncritically we might 
establish that much about the Elean year, but neither the name of the month has been 
accepted,? nor much more important, the information about the beginning of the 
year. I have discussed the evidence extensively in connection with Olympiad reckon- 
ing (q.v.), and as I noted there (p. 193, note 3.) I suspect that the statement about 
the time of the beginning of the year reflected the situation at the time the scholiast 
was writing, when the Elean calendar may have been no longer in effect as an in- 
dependent calendar, or if it was operating, it had reached a relationship with the 
seasons which it had not necessarily had in earlier times. If this is correct, we might 
not believe that the year began with the winter solstice, but we might accept Owov- 
0.zc, or whatever version we make of that, as the first month. 

All the evidence points to the summer as the period of the Olympic games, (above, 
p. 194) and it would be reasonable to suppose in any case that the year began at that 
time. Fortunately, there is some evidence; as Weniger points out, Synkellos (Chron. 
368, 13) states that the games were held at the beginning of the year: °’Oħvuri&s òè 
Zort nap’ “EAAnot tetpaeTyplxds xpóvoc, o0 xaT& THY GuUTANPWOLY &pyouévou 
tov Etoug 6 OdAvumiaxds Gréng &yetat. This is reasonably clear, and as the misstate- 
ment of the scholiast can easily be understood and disregarded,3 I think that it is safe 
to accept, with Bischoff,^ that the year began in summer, probably with the summer 
solstice as at Athens. Accordingly, I list the attested months below, beginning with 
those in which the festival is said to have fallen. 


Names and Order of the Months 


"ATOAAMVLOG (= Mesore) . 
IIap£voc Summer (= Thoth) Schol. Pind. Ol. III, 35 
"APavatog = Delphian Heraios (Attic Pyanepsion) Inschr. Olymp. 111.2 


For the texts, see p. I9I, n. 3, p. I92,n. I. The 
energy which has attended the emending of the 
text is nicely illustrated by the apparatus to 
Drachmann's edition, and that was in 1903. 
L. Weniger has discussed the text at some 
length, rewriting it, in “Das Hochfest des Zeus 
in Olympia," Klio 5, 1905, pp. I-S. 

2 Emended by Boeckh to Atóc0voc CIG II, 
p- 370. Latyschew, Über einige aeolische und do- 
rische Kalender, Epigr. Unters., (in Russian) cf. 
Bischoff, Leipz. Stud. 1884, pp. 347 and 316, 
note 2, has suggested @üGoç ?) Outog which 
would make sense in terms of the Outog in 
Schwyzer 425; Weniger, op.cit. p. 4, points 


out that Oeu8atotoc or Oen ob0toc are under- 
standable in terms of the text, and these months 
are attested elsewhere. 

3 Weniger's evasion of the evidence of the 
scholiast, op.cit. p. 14, different from mine, is 
nicely subtle. He suggests that the scholiast is 
not saying the year began with the winter 
solstice, but the period, ie., using the middle- 
point of the year for reckoning, and he cites 
the practice of intercalating in midwinter as 
in Athens as support. I like the argument, at 
least for its style. 

* RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1577. 
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'"EAX&qtoc — Spring equinox, Paus. VI, 20, 1 
’ AAgtotoc Schwyzer 419 
Ge | Ist month? Winter month? cf. above. Schol. Pind. Ol. III, 33 


©vtoc Schwyzer 425. Same as Elooeufudc? See above. 


The month called *OAvvmexdc, Inschr. Olymp. 8; 16, is probably rightly excluded 
from the list of actual names by Bischoff, RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1577, as adjectival.? 


41. Achaea 


The Achaean calendar numbered the months, and the equation Hebdomos — En- 
dyspoitropios in GDI 1774 shows the relationship between the Achaean and Del- 
phian calendars in 170-69 B.C. The year was divided into semesters, as the reference 
to the first semester, tk. xpocat EExpjver in SEG XIII 273, III B.C., shows, and 
presumably the first six months fell in the first, and the second six into the second, 
semester. During the period of the prominence of the Achaean league in the first 
half of the second century B.C. the Achaean calendar was used in the cities of the 
league, and this use seems to have continued even after Achaea was made a province. 
Attestation in various cities is noted in the list below. 


Names and Order of the Months 


i. Iparoc 7. “EBëouoç IG V 1 1433 Messene 
2. Aedtepoc 8. "Oy80oc IG V 2265 Mantinea, IG V 2 345 
3. Teltoc IG V 2 274 Mantinea Orchomenos 
4. Tétaptos 9. "EvacoG 
s. Tléuntog IG V 2269 Mantinea, 10. Aéxa toG IG V 1 1433 Messene 
IG V 2 443 Megalopolis II. ‘Evdéxatog IG V 1 1390 Andania (Messenia) 
6.°Extog IG V 1390 Andania (Mes- 12. Awdéxatog IG V 2 345 Orchomenos IG V 1 
senia) 1425 Messene 


The Count of Days 


Although only a few of the dates are attested, we have a fortunate scattering, and we 
are able to reconstruct most of the day-count on the assumption that the appearance 
of an Achaean month indicates Achaean count. Attested dates are indicated below. 


I. 4. tetpag lotapévou 
2. Seutépa lotapévov $. réÉu mta totapévou 
3. tolta lotapévov 6. &xta totapevou IG V 2 345 


! Weniger, op.cit. p. 8, pointed out that the alternating of the actual month of the festival 
could call for such a designation. 
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7. EBSéua Lora Évou 20. štx%G 

8. dyd6a totapevou 21. Sexata XTLÓVTOG 

9. vata totapéevon IG V 2 443 22. Evata amrdvt0g 
Io. Sexata 23. OySda amLdvTOG 
II. EvOexata 24. EBSdue amudvt0g 
12. Swdexata IG V 1 1390 25. EXTA AMLOVTOG 
13. 26. meumta amdvtog IG V 2 345 
14. 27. TETPČG &rtóvtoG 
I$. 28. totta &rtóvvoG 
16. 29. 
17. 30. TQuxxoct IG V 1 1433 
18. TPLAKKG IG V 2 274 
19. 


42. Euboea 


From IG XII 9 207, which lists a number of months of different Euboean cities, 
with some equivalents between the cities, but distinguishing the calendars, it is clear 
that there was not a common calendar among the cities. In light of this it seems 
particularly dangerous to assume positions on the basis of similarities in the lists, 
either between the cities or on analogy to non-Euboean calendars. Accordingly, I list 
below the names attested for each city in alphabetical order, followed by any dates 
attested. 


Chalcis terion at Paros, IG XII $ 
> , = : P- 308 
Amatoverov EE 207 Areios at Aas IG XI 9 207 = Le 
*[mmuÓv IG XII 9 2o7 , Ce Chalcis 
Anvatav IG XII 9 207 = Lenaion at "Ex 9 234 
Eretta nimm `, IG XII 9 234 
'OXv[. . he IG XII 9 900b Bex&n ues etxada IG XII 9 207 
TaoynAóv IG XII 9 900c TETPŘG qOivovroc IG XII 9 189 
Soera TN IG XII 9 207 réUuxTQ amtovtog IGIX 4 1065b 
tetoas emt déxa IG XII 9 900c Histiaea 
2 8 c e 9 ae ”Apetos IG XII 9 207 = Apa- 
Š SQ tourion at Chalcis? 
; Anunteray IG XII 9 207 
Eremia os. LOTALÉVOVU IG XII 9 207 
’ Avðeotnprov IG XII 9 189 
’ Anatovprovy IG XII 9 223 Carystus 
‘Inmo IG IX 4 1065 b = Plyn- Bovgovóv ... dy36y a&mudvtog IG XII 9 207 


Bischoff, RE X, 1583, s.v. Kalender, attempted to bring some order out of this 
chaos with the introduction of the months listed in a document of loan (IV B. C.) 
which Walter Kolbe had reported to him. This text, of unknown provenance, 
containcd the following months: (Thargelion) Kalamaion, Kykleion, Boedromion, 
Kyanopsion, Posideon, and on analogy to Athens and other Ionian calendars, Bi- 
schoff created a list (RE X, 1591) which accepted this group, around which were 
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fitted the attested Euboean months. The list still had two unplaced months, and 
allowed for the fact, which Bischoff recognized, that a single calendar was not used 
by the various cities. With the names from the non-Euboean? inscription italicized, 
I indicate Bischoff"s list: Posideon, Lenaion (Chalcis, Eretria), Anthesterion (Eretria), 
Areios (Histiaia), Targelion (Chalcis) — Ippion (Eretria), Kalamaion, Kykleion, Boe- 
dromion, Kyanopsion, Apatourion (Chalcis, Eretria), with Oly(nth)ion (Chalcis), and 
Demetrion (Histiaea) unplaced. Bischoff omitted the Bouphonion of Carystus from 
his considerations. This reasoning by Bischoff seems to me so speculative, depending 
as it does upon months not really attested in Euboea, and interweaving Euboean 
months on the basis of analogies and leaving three months with uncertain place, that 
I prefer to give only the lists at the separate cities. 


43. Peparethos 


Doud = Athenian Hekatombaion, IG XII 8 645, 117/8 A.D. 


44. Delos 


Delos, although a dependency of Athens from the fifth century to 314 B.C., and 
annexed by Athens in 166 B.C. after a period of independence, maintained until 166 
a separate calendar with a number of months different in name from those of Athens. 
The calendar year began after the winter solstice, and the first month of the Delian 
calendar, Lenaion, corresponded roughly with the Attic Gamelion.! 


Names and Order of the Months? 


I. Anvarov 7. 'Exaxou atv 
2. 'Tepóg 8. Meza Yer vuv 
3. Daraktav 9. Bougovtóv 

4.  ApteUutotov IO. ’Aratoveloy 

s. OagynAuov II. 'Àpmotov 

6. IIdvquog 12. IIoot8eov 


t The correspondences, Athens = Delos, as 
presented by A.B. West, Am. Journ. Arch. 38, 
1934, after the studies by Homolle (n. 2) and 
Dinsmoor (Archons, 1931) are: Hekatombaion 
= Hekatombaion, Metageitnion = Metageit- 
nion, Boedromion = Bouphonion, Pyanep- 
sion = Apatourion, Maimakterion = Aresion, 
Posideion = Posideion, Gamelion = Lenaion, 


7* 


Anthesterion = Hieros, Elaphebolion = Gala- 
xion, Mounichion = Artemision, Thargelion 
= Thargelion, Skirophorion = Panamos. This 
is normal relationship, without regard to inter- 
calation. 

2 First set forth by Th. Homolle, BCH 5, 
1881, pp. 25-30, on the basis of an inscription 
which appears as IG XI 2 203. 
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Intercalation 


The intercalary month was Panemos, called IIévnuos totepog.t Dinsmoor has 
argued? that there was a sixteen year cycle (q.v.) like that described by Geminus 
VIII, 36-39. Dinsmoor obtained evidence for the nature of the following years 
from records of salaries and references to intercalary years: 


ca. 314 I 273 I 193 I 

ca. 307 O 268 O ca. 181 I 
299 O 267 O 179 O 
295 I 261 I 177 I 
281 O 2571 173 I 
280 O 249 O 171 O 
278 O 245 I 170 I 
277 I 230 O 169 O 

ca. 276 O ca. 222 O 

ca. 274 O 200 O 


West has challenged Dinsmoor's argument for the sixteen year cycle as “not cer- 
tainly proved."3 Without a sure knowledge of the nature of intercalation in each 
year, and without solid information of the method of determination of month- 
lengths,* the assignment of julian equivalents to Delian dates can only be approxi- 
mate.5 


The Count of Days 


Although there are similarities to Athens in the count of days, the Delian calendar 
had some differences in the terminology for days. The calendar was tri-decadal as at 
Athens, and there is evidence for each decad to show identity with the Athenian count. 
This would suggest that the Athenian count of days (q.v.) may be used as a pattern 
for the Delian calendar. There is evidence for some variances, notably in the third 
decad, so that the table presented here is basically the Athenian system with the 
variants accepted or acknowledged. 


I. voupynvla 
2. Sevtépa 
3. toltn Lotapévov 


Inscr. Del. 442 A.1296 


I E.g., Inscr. Delos 290.4. 

2 Archons, 1931, pp. 504-506, on the basis 
of references to intercalary years, years of 
13 months and 13 month salaries, in the Delian 
expense accounts, 

3 Am. Journ. Arch. 38, 1934, p. 9. 

* Dinsmoor, Archons, 1931, p. $04, states 
(without evidence), "It is evident, however, 
that the calendar was a lunisolar one and hence 
that the months began with the new moon, 
as at Athens." What one needs to know is 
whether the beginning was controlled by ob- 
scrvation or by some other technique. 


4. TETPQG lotapévou 
$. réu mtv) totapevov 
6. Extn totapévov 


Inscr. Del. 442 A.61 


s On the basis of synchronisms with the 
Athenian calendar in IG I?, 377, Dinsmoor 
found 433 B.C. intercalary, and pointed out 
agreement with the cycle (Archons 1934, p. $06). 
West (op.cit. p. 9) having argues that 433/2 was 
nof intercalary, points out that the evidence 
for projecting a Delian 16 year cycle back into 
the fifth century is considerably weakened. 

6 Meritt (Year p. 46) knows of no instance 
in which totapévov was omitted in the pre- 
amble of an Attic decree, but notes the oc- 
currence of simple 8evcvépat as the second day, 
in IG I2, 304B.55. 
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7. BS6uy totapévov 21. Sexktyn &rtóvroc cf. 25 

8. 6y36y lotauévou or pOlvovtos cf. 29 

9. évatyn lotanévou or Her elxddac cf. 27 
IO. Sexatyn totapévou IG XI 2 224.8/9 22. évatn amudvt0¢ 
II. évdexdty 23. frëen &rióvtoG 
12. Swdexaty IG XI 2 224.8 24. EBdéuy &rtóvvoc 
13. tolty ert Séxa 25. xt amdvtog = Inscr. Del. soo B.13 
I4. tetpae Énl Bun 26. réu mcr) &ntóvroc 
I$. méunty ert ŠÉxo 27. tTeTpac &rtóvroc; TeTpade Tuer? elxadac 
16. Ext») ert déxa Inscr. Del. 298.190 
17. éBóóum ext Séxa 28. tolty &ntóvrog Inscr. Del. 442 A.62 
I8. dyd6y Ext Béi 29. Seutépa &ntóvtoc; Seutépat pOlvovtocg 
I9. évatn èni Séxa Inscr. Del. 298.185 (full) Inscr. Del. 298.196 
20. elx&g Inscr. Del. 442 A.59 29. Év xai véa (hollow) 


30. Evy xal véx 


i 
Termination of the Independent Delian Calendar 


The Romans, after the conclusion of the war with Perseus, in 166 B.C. handed Delos 
over to the Athenians,! who removed the inhabitants and settled cleruchs in the is- 
land. The end of Delian independence marked also the end of a separate Delian 
calendar;? the rapid assimilation to the Athenian system, dating by prytanies and 
Athenian months, is notable in the inscriptions after that date.3 


45. Tenos 


d 


The basis of the study of the calendar of Tenos is IG XII 5 872, the long and much 
damaged catalogue of sales of the third century B.C. The sales, which are listed by 
month, were all made in the same magistracy year, and as the months appear in two 
series, the text not only gives us most of the month-names but also tells us a good 
deal about the order within the year. There are also enough single days named to 
tell us something about the count of days. 

From two other inscriptions we learn that the year was divided into semesters. 
In IG XII s 883 we find the meaty šEËEZumvov and in IG XII $ 886 Sevt}épav 


EEduyvov. 
Names and Order of the Months 


The catalogue of sales was known to Bischoff in 1884, but there were for him, as there 
must be for us, some uncertainties. The list begins, naming the archon Ameinolas, 


! Polybius XXX, 20. 
2 Cf. Dinsmoor, Archons 1931, p. 506 (and n. 2 ad loc. for citations). 
3 E.g. Inscr. Del. 1497 bis. 
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with the month Artemision, and after running through the series ending with 
Anthesterion, a second series begins again with Artemision in line 48. This would 
make it appear that the year began with Artemision. However, Bouphonion follows 
the repeated name of the archon in line 103 and again in 109, and this induced Bi- 
schoff to leave open the question of which began the year.! The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that only nine months are represented intact on the stone, 
inducing Bischoff to propose three, Taureon, Kyanopsion, and Lenaion, analogical 
to their appearance in other Jonian calendars. However, as none of these three have 
ever turned up among the (admittedly very scanty) Tenian inscriptions, Bischoff's 
suggestions remain conjectural. It is worth noting in this connection that no new 
names have turned up subsequent to Bischoff's discussion. 

As Bischoff himself noted, the precise determination of place for even the attested 
months is not certainly fixed. His locations depend, more or less, on analogical 
reasoning. In the discussion which follows, line numbers refer to IG XIII 5 872. 


"Aereutoetén The limited indications of the text suggest this to be the first month: it appears 
first, 1. 2; in its second appearance, 1. 48, it is marked off clearly from the 
preceding Anthesterion. 


Seege This may be intended in 1. 5, which is restored Tavpe2mvjog and in any case, 
Tapymkuiov or ` it follows Artemision, l. 69. It may precede Apellaion, 1. 15, and if it is to be 
* AxeXAatov restored in l. $, it certainly does so. It may, however, follow Apellaion. 

"E»xeiüuatov Follows Targelion and precedes Heraion, 1. 75. It may be that Apellaion fol- 

lows Eleithuaion. 

*Hpatóv These months follow consistent orders in both series: Heraion, L. 22 and 1. 78; 
Bougovtov Bouphonion, 1. 35 and l. 103; Apatourion, 1. 38 and 1. 121; Poseideon, l. 44; 
' Ara toUptov Anthesterion, 1. 48. If, as seems reasonable, the conjunction of Bouphonion 
IIoctócóv with a second mention of the magistrate of the year indicates the Bouphonion 


’AvOeotyptmv began the second semester, or at least that Artemision began one and Bou- 
phonion the other semester, there would be room for six months, beginning 
with Artemision, to make Bouphonion the seventh month in the series. If 
Bouphonion is the seventh month in a series of which Artemision is the first, 
then something other than Targelion must be restored in l. 5 in order to create 
the requisite number; one of the three missing months would go there, and 
the other two missing months would go somewhere between Bouphonion 
and Artemision. It seems better to leave these uncertainties, in preference to 
the analogical assignments of Bischoff, Leipz. Stud. 1884, p. 390; Artemision, 
Targelion, ?Eleithuaion, ?Apellaion, Heraion, Bouphonion, (Kuanopsion), ?Apa- 
tourion, Poseideon, (Lenaion), Anthesterion, (Taureon).? 


The Count of Days 


Although only a few days are attested, there are enough to show the count for the 
first decad, given here with attestation. Thereafter, the evidence is to scanty for much 
certainty. 


! Leipz. Stud. 1884 p. 393. 
? [t should be noted that in IG XII 5 824, Apatourion is equated to Rhodian Sminthios. 
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I. voupnvia IG XII 5 875.23 8. oy56n totapévon IG XII 5 872.45 
2. Seutépa totapévovulG XII s 872.40 9. év&tv totapévov 

3. tolty tLotapévov I2. Swdexaty IG XII $ 872.122 
4. IS. néunty ért Séxa IG XII 5 824.1 
S. méuTTy totapevov IG XII 5 872.103 néunt Styopnvle IG XII 5 872.43 
6. Born iotapévou IG XII 5 824.32 29/30. Evy xal véx IG XII § 872.75 
7. EBd6uy totayévov 


46. Ceos 


Practically nothing was known of the calendar of Ceos before the publication in 
1924 of the registry of loans now known as IG XII Suppl. 236,! of the fourth 
century B.C. Even this stone with six months presumably in order leaves our in- 
formation incomplete, and as there is little epigraphical material known from Ceos, 
we have not yet come to a complete listing of months. 

Discussion of the calendar has presumed that all cities on the island used the same 
calendar, but while this is most likely, no evidence can be brought to bear on the 
question. IG XII Suppl. 236 probably comes from Coresia, and one other month is 
attested there; in addition, one month, Bakchion, is attested twice at Poiessa and 
another, Hermaion, twice at Iulis. 


Names and Order of the Months 


' 
The six montbs in IG XII Suppl. 236 are: 


open Ji 

Koaraparav l. 5: Ko2ap]atóvoc Preuner, p. 142, cites Kalamaion in Miletus 
KuoxAectov 1.9 

Bomópotuu v l. 12 

Kuavoprov l. 15 

IIooct3etov l. 18 


Despite Preuner's suggestion to the contrary,? it seems likely that Thargelion is 
early in the year. All other month entries begin at the left edge of the stone, and the 
fact that Thargelion is placed offset to the right, with room for the magistrate just 
before the break Joe brings a slight presumption in favor of this interpretation. This 
is strengthened by the apparent range of the months. If the months correspond in 
the position in the year to their Attic equivalents, as Preuner places them,3 then the 
period covered is one of eight months, and the presumptive placement of Thargelion 
towards the beginning would seem more likely. 


1 E. Preuner, "Aus alten Papieren," Ath. 2 Op.cit., p. 140. 
Mitt. 49, 1924, pp. 139-142. 3 Ibid. 
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Three other months are attested. Mauacmpu in IG XII 5 647, Coresia, III 
B.C., sets up regulations for a festival; Preuner, p. 141, notes that the terminology 
(L. 33£.) rà òè Bache rapacxevdTery tovg mpoBovAous zoue &&tóvcec xot mapadiddvae 
Tote éprotapévorc, has been taken to suggest that Maimakterion came soon after 
the new year, or, conversely, soon before; and that if either be the case, the new year 
ought to come at around this time. On this basis, Preuner placed Maimakterion 
immediately before Poseideon, in the same position it found in the Attic calendar. 

At Poiessa the month Baxytsv appears in IG XII 5 568 and rroo, late V or early 
IV B.C., and Preuner places this month two months after Posideon. The last attested 
month, ‘Epyatav, IG XII Suppl. 235, III B.C., and IG II? 1128, ca. 350 B.C., both 
from Iulis, is left unplaced by Preuner.! 


The Count of Days 


There is little evidence of the count of days. The following are attested: 


IG XII 5 595 A.26 
IG XII 5 568.5 

IG XII Suppl. 235.7 
IG XII 5 593 C.28/30 
IG XII $ 647.4 


évá 

Sexaty 

velt él Séxa 
néurt trl Séxa 
Ev tv) &rióvtoq 


47. Miscellaneous Cycladic Calendars 


There is partial attestation for the calendars of a number of the cycladic islands, but 
it is so fragmentary that it is possible to reconstruct nothing of the orders of months. 
For these islands, I give below lists of months in alphabetical order along with evidence 
for count of days. 


Paros — Oliaros 


"Alert Paros IG XII 5 112 
Oliaros IG XII 5 471 
BonSpoutóv Oliaros IG XII 5 471 
OaupynrrBvog [5o] vépou | tetpdde [o] xau fue Paros IG XII 5 135 
IDvovrnaotov Paros IG XII $ 128 add. 
IIootócóv Paros ` Syll.3 562 


! Preuner's placement, with Attic equiva- 


Gamelion, (Bakchion) = Anthesterion, (Her- 
lents is: Thargelion = Thargelion, Kalamaion 


maion), unplaced. This table, including Samian 


= Skirophorion, Kykleion = Hekatombaion, 
Metageitnion, Boedromion = Boedromion, 
Kyanopsion = Pyanepsion, (Maimakterion) = 
Maimakterion, Poseideon = Poseideon, l. - = 


equivalences, is followed by Hiller, IG XII Suppl. 
p. 117, with the addition of Delian equivalences 
(for which, read Bouphonion vice Boedro- 
mion). 


Amorgos 105 
Mykonos 


Four months appear in sequence in Syll.3 1024, although not necessarily following 
directly one upon the other. The four are: 


IIoci8cóv Baxytov 
Anvarov ‘Exatoußarwov 


In the same text are attested the following dates; EBòóuy totapévov, extn, 
EvOexaty, OuMdexaty, tÉUmTY) Tl Õéxa. 

The terminology suggests that the count of days proceeded forward through at 
least the first two-thirds of the month, but evidence lacks to inform about the last 
ten days. 


Naxos 
" Apteulorog IG XII 5 38 (Rhodian Calendar?) 
‘Exatoußarwv IG XII 5 T 1432 = Miltophorion in Arkesine (IG XII 7 67.36) 
Kpovrov IG XII 545 
Ios 
*Ouepóv Le IG XII 5 15 
IDwvtneràv IG XII $ roro 
].àv[oc IG XII 5 1008; ]àvoc Sexdtne lo[vapévou IG XII 5 1006 
Andros 


"Aereuoävoc | volat &rtóvvog IG XII Suppl. 249; Artemision is the only month attested, and 
appears also in IG XII 5 715, 717, Suppl. 248. 


reregéëll | ës Sé[xJo IG XII 5 716 
Siphnos 
Me(tnjJaxtyofiaivjocg IG XII Suppl. 227 
48. Amorgos 


In the three cities of the island for which we have evidence, Arkesine, Aigiale, and 
Minoa, the same calendar seems to have been in use. The coincidences of months 
in the three cities attested by the references below make it unlikely that the three 
cities used different calendars. 

The calendar of Amorgos has had not inconsiderable discussion. Delamarre's dis- 
cussion of the main inscription proposed placement for some of the months,! which 


I J. Delamarre, Revue de Philologie 25, 1901, p. 180, n. 8: 1, Miltophorion, 7, Eiraphion, 
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Bilabel followed in great measure.! Bischoff's list in RE? suggested a complete list 
on the basis of some analogies. Acknowledging Bischoff's doubts about the place- 
ment of attested months, and aware of the insertion by analogy, Iam unwilling to set 
a list, apart from some instances or order shown by one inscription, so that the names 
which follow the grouped list are placed in alphabetical order. 


Eipaqtov 
*AvOeatnptav 
'Taupstov 
Oapynarrav 


*Aratovuptov 
* Apteutotov 
DBonëpoutéia 
Kpovtov 
Anvarov 


Mropoptov 


II&vquog 


vouuTvíe 

... Lotaévou 
TPO Elnadog 
etx[oa]te[t 

. e © GntÓvTOG 


IG XII 7 62, IV B.C., regarding planting in a temenos: the ditches are 
to be dug in Eiraphion, for first hoeing in Anthesterion, second hoeing in 
Taureon, so the months must come in that order. Payment is to be made 
in Thargelion, and the editor (IG XII 7, index p. 142) takes this to be the 
last month of the year. Since all the farming is to take place before it, it 
must in any case follow the preceding three months. 

Anthesterion = Artemitios, Astypalaea, IG XII 7 67. 

Taureion, Aigiale, IG XII, 7, 515.104 

IG XII 7 515.1 (e. saep.) II B.C., Aigiale 

IG XII 7 493, II B.C., site uncertain. 

IG XII 7 60, IV-III B.C., Arkesine 

IG XII 7 237.46, I. B.C., Minoa ' 
Ath. Mitt. 16, 1891, p. 180, No. 11: on the island of Kuphonisi, outside the 
harbor of Amorgos 

IG XII 7 67, II B.C., Arkesine (= Hekatombaion, Naxos); 

IG XII 7 389, II B.C., Aigiale 

IG XII 7 237.48, I B.C., Minoa 

IG XII 7 61, Arkesine (2 Ilav]jpov) 


The Count of Days 


IG XII 7 515.75 

IG XII 7 44 

IG XII 7 237.8; 62.10 
IG XII 7 44.19 

IG XII 7 44.17 


49. The Doric Sporades 


As the epigraphical representation of these islands is slight, there is little evidence for 
the calendars of the island cities in the south Aegean. The months and dates are listed 
here under the islands on which they are attested. For the other Doric calendars, cf. 
particularly pp. 92ff., 107ff., and 134ff. 


8, Anthesterion, Io, Taurcion, rr, Thargelion, 
all for Arkesine, with an unplaced Panemos 
and 12, Kronion for Minoa, and for Aigiale, 
5, Apatourion. 

1 Bilabel, Die ionische Kolonisation, 1920, 
p. 166: for Arkesine and Aigiale: 1, Milto- 
phorion?, 2, Panemos (= Hekatombaion) at 
Minoa, 3, — — — (= Kronion at Minoa), 


4, Boedromion, $, — ——, 6, Apatourion, 7, - — —, 
8, Eiraphion?, 9, Anthesterion, 10, Artemision, 
11, Taureon, 12, Thargelion. 

2 S.v. Kalender, p. 1585: 1, Miltophorion, 
2, (Mctageitnion), 3, Boedromion, 4,? Kro- 
nion, 5, Apatourion, 6,? Eiraphion, 7, (Lenaion), 
8, Anthesterion, 9, Artemision, 1o, Taureon, 
11, Thargelion, 12, Panemos. 
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Thera 

*Aptepitios IG XII 3 4523 436.15 

Aergpivos IG XII 3 330.63,133 

Aréa0voe IG XII 3 330.109,270 

'"EAeucówogG IG XII 3 330.39,70 

Tlava}pou IG XII Suppl. 154 

*YaxtvOroc IG XII 3 436; = August in 149 A.D., IG XII 3 325 

tetalort] IG XII 3 450 

néurrtæ iotauévov IG XII 3 436 

éB3óua IG XII 3 329 

Zero IG XII 3 330.271 

? lotauévov Sw[dexadta IG XII Suppl. 154 

EVVERKALIERAKTH IG XII 3 330.66 

elx&q IG XII 3 330.67; hix&àv: IG XII Suppl. p. 86, no. 1324 

KUPELKAS IG XII 3 330.68 


rerépro Ted incda 
EXTH ANYOVTOG 


"IoBéíxytog 
£u- 


"Aelkcletuolou eutépat 


IG XII 3 452 
IG XII 3 325; 149 A.D. 


Astypalaea 
IG XII 3 169; Suppl. 150, ib. 19: tpraxag IG XII 7 67 


IG XII 3 174 
Date of Smyrna? IG XII 3 172 


’ Apteut[ttov] = Anthesterion, Amorgos, IG XII 7 67 


50. Rhodes 


The evidence for the Rhodian months is plentiful, coming from a multitude of in- 
scriptions and hundreds of amphora handles. We have all the names of the months 
and have the count of days well attested. However, our knowledge of the organiza- 
tion of the months is not as secure as we should like to have it. Very few inscriptions 
give sequences of months, and there is little discussion of the Rhodian calendar in the 
ancient literary sources. 


The Names and Order of the Months 


Because of the quantity of evidence and uncertainty of interpretation, and because 
of the relevance of the Rhodian calendar to that of other Dorian settlements in the 
islands and in Caria, the Rhodian calendar has been much studied. The fundamental 


slight; cf. the discussions of Hermann, Monats- 
kunde, p. 117, and Bischoff, Leipz. Stud. 1884, 


P- 371. 


1 No attempt is made here to present any 
order of months, as the arguments, based on 
IG XII 3 830, presenting the order Diosthyos, 
Eleusinios, Delphinios, seem to me to be too 
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document is IG XII r 4, a calendar of assignments for contribution of oil to the 
gymnasium, which lists by day and month the names of people assigned. The in- 
scription is unfortunately fragmentary, but by reconstructing the original organ- 
ization of the stone Paton! was able to identify with certainty the 6th, 7th, 9th, roth, 
and 13th (intercalary) months, and these identifications have formed the basis for all 
subsequent discussion. Paton also argued the reconstruction of the calendar on the 
basis of quantities of amphora handles, arguing that months represented by a high 
number of amphora handles should be grouped together, while those with a smaller 
quantity should fall together. This technique was refined by Nilsson.? Pointing out 
that Pliny (Nat. Hist. XX XV, 49) says that spring is the best time for making brick- 
tile, and that Vitruvius (II, 3) says that the drying of bricks should take place in the 
spring and autumn, as the summer sun dries too rapidly, Nilsson grouped the months 
seasonally in accordance with the quantities of amphoras which pertain to the several 
months. This order, supplemented by some other evidence cited by Nilsson, was 
the order accepted subsequently.3 There has also been some small confirmation of 
the Nilsson order. 

The Rhodian year was divided into semesters, called yetrepive EEXunvos and 
Oepiva EEkunvoc.* This division is of some assistance in the placement of months. In 
the list given below, the argument for placement is given next to each month, save 
that the mere reference to either IG XII r 4 or to a number of amphora handles 
shall suffice to indicate the basis for placement. The number after each month is the 


number of amphora handles cited by Nilsson, p. 132. 
I. Ocouogpóptog 262 Assigned by Hiller (IG XII I p. 9; RE Supp. 5, p. 745) to first 
place on the basis of IG XII 1 3, which requires that the catalogue 
of oil contributions be set by Thesmophorios 3; Hiller reasons that 
the month so indicated must be the first month. Nilsson (p. 130, 
n. I) rejects the reasoning, but accepts the assignment on different 
grounds: he had only two months left to assign, and one, Dalios, 
belonged in the spring; IG XII r 4 called for a month in the fifth 
place before Sminthios, and therefore that had to be Thesmo- 
phorios. 
These thrce, having in common the low number of amphora hand- 
les, belong together. Nilsson (p. 129) arrived at the order on the 
basis of the order of months at Cos (q.v.) in which Theudaision 
clearly preceded Pedageitnyos immediately (Inscr. Cos 36 a.14—16). 
Pedageitnyos was in the winter semester: Ost. Jahresber. 7, 1904, 
pp. 92 ff. 
SEG III 674B, Dadromios follows Pedageitnyos. This completes 
five months, required to fall before Smintheos by the available space 
in the reconstruction of the original state of IG XII r 4. 


2. AtócÜ0voc 64 
3. Oevdalatoc 29 
4. TleSayeitvvog 70 


5. BaSpdprog 148 


t W.R. Paton and E.L. Hicks, The Inscrip- 
tions of Cos, Oxford, 1891, pp. 328 ff. 

2 M.P. Nilsson, Exploration archeologique 
de Rhodes (Fondation Carlsberg) Oversigt K. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs, Forhandlinger 
1909, pp. 121 ff. 

3 Hiller, RE Suppl. $, p. 744; Bickerman, 


Chronology 1968, pp. 20-21. Bischoff, writing 
before Hiller in RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1582, 
differed, placing Sminthios 2nd, thus moving 
the months Diosthyos-Badromios one month 
later in position. 

4 Inscr. Lindos 707.8; IG XII 1 94.11; IG 
XII r 95b.5. 
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6. XiulvOtoq 269 IG XII 1 4 

7.’Aptanitiog 418 IG XII 14 

8. ’Ayptaviog 485 The placement (Nilsson, p. 125—126) depends upon rather more 
distant analogy, a procedure which Nilsson himself (p. 137) notes 
has its dangers; the analogy: Agrianios comes after Artemitios at 
Epidauros (q.v.) and comes before Hyakinthios at Sparta (IG V I 
I8 b.8). 

9. 'YaxtvOtoc 466 IG XII 1 4 

IO. IIdvapoq $56 IG XII 1 4 

II. Kapvetoc I43 Placed by Nilsson on analogy to the position of Karneios (= Attic 
Metageitnion, p. I3I) in the summer, when there would be a 
slacking of manufacture of pottery, according to the recommen- 
dations of Pliny and Vitruvius. The assignment is in a measure con- 
firmed by Rhod. Per. 8, in which a lease signed in Panamos, to begin 
in Karneios of the following year, was to run for fifty years at an 
annual rent of 240 drachmas to be paid in a single installment each 
year. The payment was due in Panamos, and this would suggest 
that Panamos was the end of the rental period, i. e., the month be- 
fore the beginning of each term, and that thus Karneios followed 
directly upon Panamos.! 

12. Aaadtoc 437 Dalios was in the summer semester (Ost. Jahresber. 7, 1904, p. 92 ff.). 
The rise in the number of amphora handles accords with the expected 
resurgence of manufacture in the autumn. 

Intercalary Ilavayog B IG XII 1 4. Nilsson suggests (p. 130) that we should have a pro- 
portion 8:3 between the number of amphora handles for Panamos 
A and B, whereas we have actually a proportion 10:1 with the 
53 known; he concludes that the total of 556 for Panamos must 
include some for Panamos B. He also suggests (p. 123) that the ap- 
pearance of Panamos B last in IG XII 1 4 need not mean it came in 
I3th place, but that the intercalary month might have followed 
Panamos directly, although listed last so as not to interrupt the order 
of the months in the inscription. 


The official year, at least as represented by IG XII r 4, and probably also by the 
appearance of Thesmophorios as the month in which the catalogue of contributions 
of oil is to be set,? began with Thesmophorios and ended with Dalios. At least such 
was the official year in the late first century of our era if IG XII 1 4 used the official 
year and if the reconstructions of that stone and of the order of months are correct. 
There is good evidence that the official year in the second century B.C. was different. 
In SEG III 674, of the second century B.C., the months Karneios, Panamos (inter- 
calary) Pedageitnyos, and Badromios come in succession, all in the year of Archinos 
showing that the year did not change between Karneios and Badromios.? That the 
summer semester came before the winter at this time is shown also by Syll.3 644/5, 
ca. 172 B.C., in which the year did not change between Dalios and Badromios. 
Hiller (RE Suppl. 5, p. 745) accepted these disparate official years as evidence of a 


1 In SEG III 674 B, the IIa[v]á[gou Zccot: Yet there is still great temptation to accept, 
Gel which follows Karneios is taken to bethe with Hiller (RE Suppl. 5) the evidence as 
intercalary Panamos by Maiuri, Annuario 4/5, coming from the beginning of the year and 
p- 227. the setting up of the catalogue. 

2 Nilsson's caution in not accepting the two 3 'The suggestion that the Panamos here is 
inscriptions IG XII 1 3 and 4ascoming from — intercalary is Maiuri's, Annuario 4/5, p. 232. 
the same epoch (p. 131 n. I) may be justified. 
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reform which took place sometime between 172 B.C. and the first century of our 
era. 


The Count of Days 


Although IG XII r 4 lists most of its days in numeral count, we do get some names 
of dates, which, along with the dates in other inscriptions, give attestation to most of 
the days. Far more important, IG XII 1 4 with its clear numeral notation clearly 
demonstrates the nature of the backward count in the last decad of the month. The 
count from 20, x, and 21, xa, is unmistakable, from 23, x0 through xy, xÇ, xc, xe, 
x9, to xy, 28. xB is never written, instead; in a 29 day month, the “29” is simply 
omitted, for the 29th to be totaxke, while in a 30 day month we have rpovptox& 
and toraxce. 

As in the case of the names of the months, the days are named and counted in the 
same way throughout the island of Rhodes and in the Peraea. In the list below there 
is some indication of the identity of nomenclature in different places, although there 
is no attempt to be exhaustive. The interpretation of the phrase ¿Ç ix&ðoç is that it is 


backward count, relying on the demonstrated nature of the count in IG XII r 4. 


I. vevuyvix Inscr. Cam. 148 I6. Exta ext déxa Inscr. Cam. 148 
2. Seutépa SEG III 674 B 17. EBSéua Ext Séxa SEG III 674 A 
3. 1px IG XII 1 3 18. Grën ext Séxa 
4. teteaG loxapévou ` Inscr. Cam. 156a I9. évata ert Séxa 
5. rÉéu rcx tatazévov SEG III 674 B 20. lx&q Inscr. Cam. 152; Rhod. 
6. Exta toxxpévou IG XII r 9os (Lin- Per. 39; Lindos II 680 
dos); Rhod. Per. 39 (Ialysos) 
7. EBSéua toxapévou Blinkenberg, Inscr. 21. dupemag Rhod. Per. 16 
Lindos 181 22. vata ÈE lxadoc IG XII 1 906 (Lin- 
8. dy56a iotauévou dos) 
9. Evata Inser. Cam. 151 23. dySda GË ixadoc 
10. Sexata Inscr. Cain. 156 24. £B8óp« ¿E ixkdSog IG XII Soo (Lin- 
II. Evdexata IG XII 1 762 (Lin- dos) 
dos); Inscr. Cam. 153 25. Exta ¿É Dé ëoe IG XII 19 
I2. dwdexata IG XII r 155; Inscr. 26, néunta ¿Ë lxadoc 
Lindos 2 A (= Syll3 27. tetpag šE lxadoc 
725) 28. tolta ¿Ë lxadoc SEG III 674 B 
I3. tolta ext Séxa Annuario 33-34, p.170 29. mpotpraxas, 1puxx&c IG XII 1 4 
No. 20 (Lindos) 30. 1ptax&q IG XII 1 4, Et. Thas. 
I4. reroëc emt Séxa IG XII 1 892 (Lin- V, p. 27, No. 172 
dos) (found on Thasos) 
IS. Styounvia Inscr. Cam. 148; Rhod. 
Per. 15 
51. Nisyros 
Acos IG XII 3 89 


Kapvetog 


IG XII 3 91.10; ibid. lx&c 
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52. Syme 


The two months attested on this island are known at Rhodes, and the count of days 
is identical to that of the Rhodian calendar, significantly so in the appearance of 
Otyouyyvta. 

"Aye[r«|vt]o[u] tetpad: ¿ml SExa IG XII 3 (SuppL) 1269 IL B.C. 


IIavatuoo [9]oxotumvtot IG XII 3 (Suppl) 1270 II-I B.C. 
53. Telos 
hu tõ 'Avore[vto unt SEG XII 715 


54. Cnidos 


Four months are attested: 


*Aoteptitios LeBas-Wadd. No. 79 

Ba]8póutog Newton, Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae, p. 758 No. 44 
'"EXAXoptog Tit. Calymn. 79 B.33 

*TaxtvOrocg IG XII 1 1418 


55. Cos and Calymna 


i 


Most of our information about the Coan calendar comes from third century B.C. 
fasti of religious observance, which provided specific dates on which certain acts 
were to occur. The year as a whole was divided into two semesters, EC&pyvot, Inscr. 
Cos, p. 403, it is clear, but the determination of the sequence of the months has not 
been so simple a matter. 


Names and Order of the Months 


Paton organized most of the information about the calendar in 1891,! differing con- 
siderably from the earlier treatment by Bischoff? As Paton pointed out, the inscrip- 
tions themselves do not present enough information to make it possible to reconstruct 
the calendar, although some sequences could be determined. Paton drew upon 


1 W.R. Paton, L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of | (7) Artamitios, (8) Agrianios, (9) Hyakin- 
Cos, Oxford, 1891, Appendix B, “The Coan  thios, (10) Panamos, (11) Dalios, (12) Karneios, 
Calendar," pp. 327-334. The result was: (13) Panamos B. 

(1) Alseios, (2) Theudaisios, (3) Petageitnyos, 2 Leipz. Stud. 1884, p. 381. 
(4) Kaphisios, (5) Batromios, (6) Gerastios, 
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analogies with the Rhodian list in order to reconstruct the calendar in use at Cos, plac- 
ing Coan months in position according to the positions of the same named months 
at Rhodes", The results were more or less accepted by Bischoff subsequently.? 

The system of analogy was challenged by Herzog in 1928,3 and a completely new 
list was proposed, since Herzog felt that he was able to place ten of the months in the 
proper place in the list,* basing his arguments solely on the data, not on analogy. 
Since Herzog, apart from minor suggestions and adjustments to his list,5 there has 
been no serious examination of the Coan calendar, although Herzog s list, despite its 
avoidance of analogy, was based on evidence which was and is susceptible of different 
interpretation. Herzog's argument worked with a series of sequences with few fixed 
points, and he constructed the list by interweaving the sequences in a plausible, but 
not necessary, pattern. 

I do not know the evidence which disproves Herzog e thesis and establishes a new 
list, but a different order has been offered, without demonstration, and this list has 
been accepted by Bickerman.® In 1952 M. Segre's Tituli Calymni appeared,? post- 
humously, and on p. 170 Segre set out his conclusions: "Praeter annum, mensis quoque, 
quo manumissio acta est, (speaking of Calymna) commemoratur. Iidem sunt menses, 
quos Coi habuerunt; eorumque ordinem, quem R. Herzog e titulis tunc sibi notis constituerat. . ., 
e documentis nondum editis (cfr. Riv. di Filol., 1933, p. 371, n. I), quae proxime in 
lucem me proferre posse confido, ita definiendum esse puto: yeryepivà &Ekynvoc, 1. Kap- 
vetos, 2. Oevdatotoc, 3. Ietayeitvvoc, 4. Kagicroc, 5. Da9póutoc, 6. l'ep&oztosc, 
Qepiv& EEdpnvoc, 7. Aptapitiog, 8. “Aypravios, 9. “YaxtvOroc, 1o. II&vapgoc, II. 
A&XAXtoc, 12. ' AAcetoc. 

Segre was prevented from fulfilling his hope; I do not know the texts of which he 
wrote, and I have been unable to learn more of them. Evaluation of the position must 
therefore wait upon publication and further discussion of the calendar. 

That the same basic list of months was in use at Calymna as at Cos has long been 
observed;? indeed the month Karneios was originally attested by a Calymnan text.9 
The appearance of the months Katoap, TiBéetog in the manumissions from Calymna, 
while neither l'ep&octoc nor "Aptapttiog appeared, led Segre to conclude that these 
two honorific months supplanted the older two. Their order he was able to determine 


1 Op.cit. 328-330. 

2 In RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1580. Bischoff 
seemed to accept Paton's placement and order 
of months 2-7. 

3 R. Herzog, Heilige Gesetze von Kos, Ab- 
handl. Berl. Akad. 1928, 6, pp. 49-51. 

4 His list was: (1) Agrianios, (2) Karneios, 
(3) Artamitios, (4) Kaphisios, ($) Batromios, 
(6) Gerastios, (7) Hyakinthios, (8) Theudaisios, 
(9) Petageitnios, (10) Dalios, (11) Panamos, 
(12) Alseios. Herzog was dubious about the 
placement of Artamitios and Hyakinthios. 

5 M. Giffler, Am. Journ. Arch. 43, 1939, 
pp. 445-6, placed Artemitios in 7th position, 
on the analogy with Sparta and on the assump- 


tion that Artemitios was a rare month, and 
on the analogy with its position at Rhodes 
(drawing the analogy between the calendars on 
the basis of Paton’s list, not Herzog’s, which 
Giffler purported to accept in the main). This 
reasoning was attacked by W. K. Pritchett, Am. 
Journ. Arch. 50, 1946, pp. 358-360, for reasons 
which I think are valid. 

6 Chronology 1968, p. 21. 

7 In Annuario della Scuola Archeologica d’ Atene 
22, 1944/45 (publ. 1952). 

8 E.g., Bischoff, Leipz. Stud. 1884, repeated 
in RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1580. 

9 Cf. Inscr. Cos, p. 326 and Appendix H. 
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from Tit. Calymn. 167-170, which present a sequence with Tiberios preceding Kaisar. 
On the basis of this, Segre could conclude that in the period of Roman domination, 
at Calymna the same months as those of Cos remained in use, with the same order, 
except that Tiberios supplanted Gerastios, and Kaisar Artemitios. 


The Count of Days 


The names of the days are amply attested in the religious fasti of Cos, and attestation 
for the following count is easily seen in Inscr. Cos, Index V, with supplements and 
corrections from Herzog, Heilige Gesetze (cited as HG) and G. Pugliese- Carratelli, 
Annuario 41[42, 1963/4 (publ. 1965), (cited as PC). 


I. veuumvta I7. Er ta xatOex d ca 

2. Sevtépa (iotapévov) cf. HG p. 51 18. dxtwxacdexkta 

3. toita (totapéevov) 19. évata med ixkdo0g HG 4.5 

4. TETpŘG (totapévov) 20. lx&c, eixáq 

5. réu tx. (Lore u évou)* 21. ku qeu 

6. Exyta (Lorapévou) * 22. évata elt lx]X8a HG 1.57 

7. EBSéue (Lora évou) évata GË tix&ðoç HG 3.1 

8. óy86a (iotapévov) * 23. Grën EE txadog PC 6b 

9. évata (Lorapévou) 24. EBSédpa &vopuévou (&rtóvcoc, cf. 25) 
IO. Sexata 25. Exyta &vopgévou; (&xtóvtoc, PC 6a) 
II. évÓexa tx 26. méunta &vou£vou*; (¿muóvroç, PC 6a) 
I2. Svwdexata 27. *ez<p%ç &vouévou*; amdvtoc, PC 6a 
13. Totoxardexdta* ¿Ë etxaddog in Inscr. Cos 
14. TECOQPECXALÕEXATA 28. tolta &vopévou (amdvtoc, cf. PC 6a) 
15. Srxyopnvia 29. MPOTPLAXAE 
16. Exxatdsexata 29/30. tpraxke 


* indicates days either unattested or attested only by numeral. 


56. Halikarnassos 


Although a fairly large number of months are attested at Halikarnassos, there is no 

indication in the texts themselves which would permit the establishment of any order. 

Those which Bischoff placed used analogy to other Ionian calendars exclusively, as 

Bischoff himself pointed out." I prefer to list the months in alphabetical order. 

*"AvOeotypray Josephus, Ant. Jud. XIV, xo, 23 (256); Ane. Gr. Inscr. IV, 1, p. 55, No. 887; 
BCH 4, 1880, p. 395, No. 2 

*AToAAwWVLOY BCH 14, 1890, p. 106, No. 8 

"Apreutotéi (BCH 5, 1881, p. 210, No. 5); BCH 14, 1890, p. 96, No. 3 

"EAevOeptov BCH s, 1881, p. 212, No. 6 


‘Eppærov Syll.3 45: réurtye totapévo 
'HoaxAetoc Anc. Gr. Inscr. IV 1, p. 66, No. 895; CIG 2656: SwSexaty 
Tlootdeav Newton, Halicarnassos, Cnidos, and Branchidae, 1863, p. 687 


I RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1586. 


$ HdAI.7 
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57. lasos 


At Iasos, in Caria, seven months are attested, but the months appear in a number 

of unrelated texts and there is no means of finding the sequence. Bischoff (RE s.v. 

Kalender, p. 1585) chose to present them only in alphabetical order, and I do the 

same: 

t Awto JHS 9, 1888, p. 342, No. 4 

"A Alto REG 6, 1893, p. 167, No. 4 

*Aratovetoay ` Syll.? 169 

"Agpodictav JHS 9, 1888, p. 341, No. 2 

Ty] poprav CIG 2679 (Originally read as Sxrpo]poptdvog. Gephorion proposed by Bischoff, 
Leipz. Stud. 1884, p. 397, note 15 

'"ExaenBoXxov CIG 2675 


Tlootdewv BCH 13, 1889, p. 25, No.1 
ui ten REG 6, 1893, p. 172, No. 7 


58. Miletus 


The results of the study of the months set out by Rehm! in 1914 have not, to my 
knowledge, been challenged. Rehm's conclusion, assessing the earlier evidence as well 
as that of the Hellenistic period, was that the calendar, having begun the year with the 
autumnal equinox (i.e., with Boedromion) before the reign of Alexander, changed 
the New Year’s date from autumn to spring equinox in the period between Alexander 
and 288 B.C., and perhaps more precisely, between 313 and 288 B.C. Subsequently, 
the year began with the month of Taureon. The conclusion was based? on a number 
of texts which show the order of the months and leave no division of the year 
possible between Taureon and Artemision. 

In addition this constructed solution, other texts tend to support this conclusion. 
Inschr. Milet 3 147.58 shows an annuity which is to begin in Taureon, and it is reason- 
able to believe that the beginning month would be the first month of the business 
year. Inschr. Didyma} 389 may begin with the first month of the year, in this instance 
Taureon again; Inschr. Didyma 488.16—24 seems to enclose a business year within the 
months Taureon and Artemision, and Artemision, here several lines after Taureon, 
is probably in the same year as Taureon. Finally, the intercalary month appeared in 
Inschr. Didyma 485, and Rehm restored the text as [’Aptept|o]tGvog tod š¿uBoX(u [ou 
concluding that if the restoration was correct, the last month of the year was the 


1 G. Kawerau, A. Rehm, Das Delphinion in 2 Op.cit. p. 232. 
Milet, Königliche Museen zu Berlin, Milet, Er- 3 A. Rehm, Didyma, 2ter Teil, Die Inschrif- 
gebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen ten, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Ber- 
scit dem Jahre 1899 III, Berlin 1914, pp. 230-240. lin, 1958. 
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intercalary one. The argument from restoration is circular, of course, and I fear that 
we cannot consider the identification of the intercalary month as anywhere near 
certainty. 


Names and Order of the Moutlis 


The order of the months (beginning with the later first month, Taureon) follows. 
Attestation may be found in Rehm’s discussion of 1914.! 


I. Tavpedy 7. Ilvavorav = Magnesian Hagneon, Inschir. Milet 3 148.90 ff. 
2. Onpynrtwv 8. ’Amatouptav 
3. Kara xcov 9. IIocet8eov 
4. Uëvn oe IO. Anvarov 
s. Metaysitvay II. "Allee rei 
6. Bomópoutov I2. 'Ápteutotov 
The Count of Days 


Although the individual count is not completely attested, there are enough days 
named in each part of the month to give a clear picture of the count and its terminol- 
ogy. The normal Greek pattern emerges: the first day is vouumvte, Inschr. Milet 3 
145.61, the first decad uses the term totapévov, e.g., méumtmn totapévov, Inschr. 
Milet 3 145.78, 6x86 totapévov Inschr. Milet 3 147.11, although the modifier may be 
omitted, as £xc») in Inschr. Didyma 488.2. The second decad builds on Séxa, e.g., 
Swdexe.ty Inschr. Milet 3 31.3, toit ert déxa, Inschr. Didyma 486, v&v9& Gol Séxa 
Inschr. Milet 3 31.8, Extn ert Séxa, Inschr. Milet 3 148.90, while the last decad, begin- 
ning with eix&c, Inschr. Milet 3 143.26, uses the term &vouévou with numerals, e.g., 
6yS6n &vouévou in Inschr. Milet 3 145.29. Whether the count of the last decad was 
forward or backward we cannot tell. 

The system set out below is attested for Hellenistic times, but the influence of 
Macedonian counting is attested in Roman times by Inschr. Milet 3 134.41, which 
shows the other count, although keeping the original Milesian months and not 
following the Asian Calendar (q.v.) promulgated in the decree of 9 B.C. 


voutt gie EvdSexaty Evaty &vop.évou 
Seutépa (iotapévov) Swdexaty dy56y &vouévou 
reien (totapévou) tolty éni déxa EBSéuy čvoućvov 
Tetons (iotapévov) tTetoas ext Séxa éxty &vouévou 
méunty (totapéevov) néunty Ect SExa TELTTN &vopévou 
Bern (lotapéevou) Bern ext déxa TETPAG &vouévou 
EBSéuy (iotauévov) EBSduy Eri SéExa Tpit &vopévou 
dy56y (totapévov) oysón Ext Séxa Sevtépa &vopévov 
évatn (iotapévov) Evaty ert Sexe ' TOLAKESG 

Sexatn (Loro u Évou) cix&q d 


t Op.cit., and index, p. 440. Also in Inschr. ` lion, 39; Boedromion, 418; Lenaion, 488.2, 9; 
Didyma, Taureon, 47; 389; 488.16; Tharge- ^ Artemision, 488.23; 486. 
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The Colonies of Miletus 


Bilabel’s presentation of the lists of months in the Milesian colonies, although dubi- 
ous in details, shows clearly that the list attested at Miletus shows up consistently in 
the colonies. Cities like Olbia and Cyzicus, where almost all the months are attested, 
have no variance from the months in the Milesian list. It is probably safe to accept the 
conclusion that in these cities, if not in many other of the cities of Milesian colonial 
origin, the mother-city’s calendar was adopted in toto. 

In the list which precedes, I have printed in Latin characters the names of months 
which are not directly attested at a given place, but for which there may be evidence 
which would justify the inclusion on bases other than pure analogy to the Milesian 
list. 

The evidence for the count of days is so scattered that it is difficult to make a clear 
determination of the relation with the home city. Similar to Miletus is the dexaty, 
totapévov of Syll.3 708, and as Miletus may use the number alone, so too may be the 
néunty of CIG 3657, and possibly even the a of CIL III 781, although the late 
character of this text makes this doubtful.2 Similar also to the Milesian practice is 
Swdexcty of Syll3 1017, although the teccapeoxatsexckty in the same text is dif- 
ferent. Although an eix&c appears in Annuario 41-42, Manganaro No. 2, the other 
items of evidence for the last decad, tpttn &xióvcog in CIG 3658, and tetpac 
qOtvovroc in 3657 are different from each other and from Miletus as well. It is prob- 
able that there was no consistency in practice. 


59. Priene 


Priene, neighbor to Miletus and of similar ethnic background, seems to have had a 
calendar identical or very similar to that of Miletus. All but two of the Milesian 
month-names are attested at Priene,3 and such testimony as can be adduced suggests 
the same order as the Milesian months. Inschr. Priene 174.20 seems to indicate that 
Lenaion preceded Anthesterion; Inschr. Priene 3.18 points to the sequence Boedro- 
mion-Pyanopsion; both Inschr. Priene 4 and 21 are dated in Metageitnion and refer 
forward to Boedromion as in the next year, indicating both the sequence of the two 
months and the placement of New Year's between them, so that Boedromion seems 
to have begun the year at Priene, as it did in the earlier state of the Milesian calendar. 

Posideon and Kalamaion are not attested. In dealing with the question of the 
calendar at Priene, the editor of Inschr. Priene suggests the inclusion of Posideon in 


t F. Bilabcl, Die ionische Kolonisation, Philo- 3 Hiller von Gaertringen, Inschriften von 
logus Suppl. 14, 1, 1920, pp. 67-80. Priene, Königliche Musecn zu Berlin, Berlin, 
2 It is worth noting that in this text, dating — 1906, p. 256. 
to A.D. 2or, Lenaion 8 = a.d. XIII Kal. Mart. 4 Ibid. 
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the same position which it occupied at Miletus, but offers a different sequence for the 
last three months of the Prienc calendar. Month 11, Panemos at Miletus, is the source 
of difficulty. In Inschr. Magn. 1 the month name ‘A]yvytév[oc] appears, and the 
formulae of this much damaged stone, resembling as they do the formulae of Inschr. 
Priene 3, may be taken to indicate a Priencan origin for the text. Were this the case, 
we should include the month Hagneon in the list for Priene. On the other hand, 
this month is well attested at Magnesia,! and never in texts which are definitely of 
Prienean origin. The analogies between the very fragmentary text from Magnesia 
and Inschr. Priene 3, while striking, do not seem to mc to require that that text of 
Inschr. Magn. 1 originated from Priene. 

This would eliminate one candidate for the Priene list. The other candidate comes 
from Inschr. Priene 111.202: Coeloperg te ypas éni ' Axptotou xpo. On analogy 
to line 212 of the same inscription, ènt Meyaptotov Teugsévoc AXporor(2)..v[ 
Hiller suggests in a note to line 202: “Wenn ein Monatsname übrig wire, was nicht 
der Fall zu sein scheint, würde man hier Kpo[vt|Gvoc] ergänzen.” I am inclined to 
reject Kronion as a possible month in the calendar of Priene. The reading of the 
whole column is, in the words of the editor, one does not expect a 
month in this position, and the analogy is in any case peculiar, fragmentary, and 
unclear. Only the three letters xpo appear, so that restoration is required in any case. 

If both these candidates are eliminated, then 11th place is open and we must note 
the striking parallels between the calendars of Miletus and Priene: ro months at 
Priene have the same names as 10 at Miletus; two groups of two months are in the 
same relative positions in both calendars; the beginning of the year at Priene is the 
same as in the (earlier) Milesian arrangement. With so many similarities between the 
calendars of these two neighboring cities, it is reasonable to assume that the remaining 
two months were the same, and thus we could include Kalamaion at Priene. We 
would place Posideon in 4 th place as did Hiller, Kalamaion would be 10, Panemos 11,? 
so that we would have the same list as that of Miletus. 


"sehr unsicher," 


The Count of Days 


The days attested are listed in Inschr. Priene, p. 256, and seems to be the same as that 
of Miletus, with minor terminological variants: as at Miletus, in the first decad 
totauévov is sometimes used, sometimes omitted; instead of tetos ¿nl ðéxa etc., 


1 Cf. Inschr. Magn. p. 217. 

2 Inschr. Priene p. 256 displaces Panemos to 
Ioth place for the sole reason, so far as I can 
see, that Kronion, if it were in the list, would 
be placed in 11th place on the view that it was 
the old name of the Attic Hekatombaion, the 
month which preceded Metageitnion in the 
Athenian calendar. That kind of analogy is 
certainly dangerous and not at all reliable. I 
should note here, in passing, that I am not en- 


tirely confident about relying upon the Mile- 
sian analogies in reconstructing the calendar of 
Priene, although the large number of similari- 
ties and closeness of places encourage me in 
applying analogy here. If, however, the names 
of either of the months which I exclude here 
should in fact be included in the Priene list, 
the force of the argument from similarity is 
weakened and the validity of the analogy 
seriously undercut. 
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we find tecanpcoxadexatn, Exxardexatn; the last decad is identified by the use of 
amudvtog instead of &vouévou; the term deyounvia appears. 


60. Herakleia under Latmos 


Three months are attested, Dout = Taureon at Miletus, Inschr. Milet 3 150.27, 
*Anatovetdv = Apatourion at Amyzon, Inschr. Priene 51, and Oeopogoptay, Inschr. 
Milet 3 150.55. 


61. Amyzon 


Inschr. Priene $1 shows ’Aratovptmv = Apatourion at Herakleia under Latmos. 


62. Thebes at Mykale 


The three months attested by Inschr. Priene 362, Iuavopiov, Tavosov, Tapynatoy, 
are probably Milesian, as Wiegand, Inschr. Milet 3 p. 236, suggests, on the grounds 
that Mykalian Thebes was under control of Miletus when the text was carved. 


63. Samos 


Names and Order of the Months 


Partly on the basis of a list of gymnasium victories, Michel 899, Bilabel in 1920 pre- 
sented a list of Samian months! which was subsequently accepted by Preuner.? Two 
months were unattested at Samos, and Bilabel placed Thargelion and Kalamaion 
in the list on analogy to the names and positions of these months in the Milesian list. 
This list required the excision of the Metageitnion which appears in GDI 5699 (cf. 
A. Wilhelm, Wien. Stud. 29, 1907, 9), and Preuner followed Bilabel in this, not ac- 
cepting Bilabel’s view that the Metagcitnion derived from the Attic cleruchy, but 
because he thought the inscription was non-Samian. However, in 1957 Habicht 
published a Samian inscription which contained Metageitnion,? showing that the 
month was to be included in the Samian list. 


t F. Bilabel, Die ionische Kolonisation, Philo- 
logus Suppl. 14, I, 1920, pp. 159-163 and 166: 
Pelysion, Kyanopsion, Apaturion, Posideon, 
Lenaion, Anthesterion, Artemision, Taureon 
(Thargelion?), (Kalamaion), Panemos, Kro- 
nion. 

2 Ath. Mitt. 49, 1924, pp. 41-42. 


3 Ath. Mitt. 72, 1957, p. 214. On p. 215, n. 63, 
Habicht argues the presence of Metageitnion 
in the Samian calendar, giving a resume of the 
studies of the pertinent inscription. 

4 L. Robert, Hellenica 11-12, 1960, pp. 207- 
209, has defended the Samian nature of GDI 
$699. 
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Bischoff has accepted Metageitnion into his list,! but differed in other details from 
Bilabel. I do not think that the months which are unattested as to order are certain 
in any list, and so list those in alphabetical order after that group the sequence of 
which is attested by Michel 899. I omit Thargelion, although Habicht has suggested 
that the personal name TegyñAtoçs supports it.? 


IIcAvctov Hermes 39, 1904, p. 606, line 56, indicates Pelysion as the first month, and ibid. 
p. 604, line 2, Kronion as the last 

Kuavodtav 

*Aratovetay | 

IIoct8eov 

' Avx0cotnptv ] Michel 899 

T«upeov 

II*vnuoc 

Kpovtov | 


followed by: ' EufoXpov, ' EuffoX(pou tetrov, ' Eu BoMuou tetéetov 


' Apteutotov Hermes 39, 1904, p. 605, line 37 
Anvarov BCH s, 1881, p. 479, No. 3 
Metayertumy Ath. Mitt. 72, 1957, p. 214 


The Count of Days 


There is little attested for the count of days, but the dates of Anvatdvog Ç in BCH 5, 
1881, p. 479, No. 3, ILeAuctó voc 10’ in Hellenica 11-12, 1960, p. 206 (with plate) = SEG 
IV 207, taken with the IIootózQvog méurryt &rióvrog in Hellenica 11-12, 1960, 
p. 205, and Been &rióvcoc in Inschr. Priene 42 suggest that the count was continuous 
through the first two-thirds of the month, but that the last decad was counted 
separately. 


64. Magnesia on the Maeander 


Although all 12 months are attested among the inscriptions from Magnesia, I am 
not confident about the establishment of an order for them. Kern, in publishing the 
texts merely listed the months in alphabetical order? and I present that list only;* 
rather than follow the list which Bischoff arrived at in his reasoning from analogy:s 


! RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1585: r, Pelysion; 
2, Metageitnion; 4, Kyanopsion; $, Apaturion; 
6, Posideon; 7, Lenaion; 8, Anthesterion; 
9, Artemision; IO, Taureon; rr, Panemos; 
I2, Kronion. 

2 Op.cit. p. 215. 

3 O. Kern, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am 
Maeander, Königliche Museen zu Berlin, Ber- 
lin, 1900, Index III, p. 217. 


+ I omit Klareon (as did Bischoff, see note s) 
which appears in Inschr. Magn. 114.6. The text 
is not Magnesian; cf. Hiller, Berliner Philolo- 
gische Wochenschrift, 1915, p. 243. 

5 RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1586: (1?) Kronion, 
(2) Hagnion, (3?) Smision, (4) Posideon, (5) Le- 
naion, (6) Anthesterion, (7) Artemision, (8?) 
Kureon, (9?) Genesion, (ro) Leukathion, 
(11) Palleion, (12) Heraion. 
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‘Ayvidiv, “AvOcotnotay, 'Apreutotov, Teveorayv, 'Hoatov, Kovupgeóv, Kpovtov, 
AeuxaÜeov, Anvarov, ILxXAcov, ILoctócóv, Burow. 

The Magnesian month Hagnion is equated to the Milesian Pyanepsion in Inschr. 
Milet 3 148.91. It is worth noting that there is no indication among the texts of any 
intrusion into or change in the list of Magnesian months. The same group of months 
appear in texts ranging from early Hellenistic (e.g., Koureon, Artemision, Lenaion, 
in Inschr. Magn. 4, 5, 13) to Roman imperial (e.g., the same months in Inschr. Magn. 
113, 179, 117 respectively). The absence from the texts of the months promulgated 
by the order of 9 B.C. setting up a calender for the Asian cities (p. 181) shows that 
the Magnesians preserved their calendar against the change 


The Count of Days 


The evidence suggests some shift in terminology with the progress of time. As in 
most cities in Asia Minor, Magnesia in the earliest texts shows a count which pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly through the first two thirds of the month, to resume with a 
count &xtóvcoc for the last decad. This is shown by the following items; all citations 
from Inschr. Magn.: vovpyvia 14.3, 98.15, dSevtéon vouumnvim 6.2, dSevtéey totapévov 
4.4, Seutéoa 100 b.29, 101.5, xéy TY) 13.2, Exty totapévov 100 a.6 etC., dwdexaty 
98.34, Styounvin 2.3, entaxadexaty 9.2, Sexatyn amLdvTOS 5.2, tex 9c ATLOVTOS 89.8, 
90.4, 98.4.2 

By the appearance of € totapévov in 105.2, we see the development towards the 
use of numerals, but preserving the divisions of the month. Numerals become more 
common with the passage of time, into the imperial period, 5’ 114.6, ty’ 116.3 and 
the appearance of 6x’ in 179.39 may indicate the complete abandonment of the 
decadal system in imperial times. Such may also be the meaning also of z<ptex&ç in 
116.23. The Roman Zeboaorch appears in 113.2, obviously an influence from neigh- 
boring calendars. 


65. Ephesus 


In 1890, Hicks drew up a list of Ephesian months, aligning them with both the 
Athenian months and with the modern calendar.? The equations he made depended 
upon analogy with the Athenian list in large measure, although he had an actual 
equation of Anthesterion 2 = a.d. VIII Kal. Mart. in Anc. Gr. Inscr. WI 481 (= Inschr. 


! For similar examples of calendars which 2 The terminology zéuzty Gr déxa in 
did not change after the reform of o B.C., cf. — Inschr. Milet 3 148 is probably not properly 
Miletus, Ephesus. D. Magie, Roman Rule in Magnesian, but is rather influenced by Mile- 
Asia Minor 1l, 1950, p. 1343, has noted the sion expression. 
phenomenon. 3 Anc. Gr. Inscr. III, part 2, pp. 78-79. 
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Ephes. II 27) which fixed Anthesterion to February-March because of close parallels 
to Miletus. Hicks’ list, admitted by him to be a conjecture, was more or less 
accepted by Bischoff,! with the addition of months which had come to light after 
the earlier publication, and Bischoff accepted the equations to the Attic calendar as 
well. 


Names and Order of the Months 


Hicks had concluded that the year began at Ephesus on 24 September? and Bischoff 
accepted Hick’s beginning of the year, as it came at the same time as New Year at 
Miletus.3 Although we do not have any texts which present the months in sequence, 
to confirm these judgements, various items argue for the acceptance of this Hicks- 
Bischoff hypothesis. The hemerologia (q.v.) present a list of months of Macedonian 
type for Ephesus, with the year beginning on 24 September; although this list is in 
fact the calendar of Asia introduced in 9 B.C, the list may indicate the beginning of 
the year at Ephesus in Roman times, even if the month names are not correct. The 
calendar equation Anthesterion 2 = a.d. VIII Kal. Mart. is even better evidence, 
when taken with the equation Taureon = Daisios in Inschr. Perg. 268: in the scheme 
elucidated by Bischoff, Taureon (= Daisios) comes two months after Anthesterion, 
which aligned to the Macedonian calendar, would then fall together with Xanthikos. 
In the Asian calendar, Xanthikos began on 21 February, precisely the date on which 
Anthesterion began according to the equation in the Ephesian text. The precise 
equation in the text of Inschr. Perg. 268 Taupedivog teteddog &rióvvog — Aatctou 
tetpado0s &ntóvcoc, the accord with the Asian calendar in the Ephesian text, and the 
Roman honorific month Neokaisareon in Le Bas — Wadd. 1537 all coalesce to indi- 
cate that the older Ephesian names survived into the imperial period, but that the 
calendar was assimilated to the julian on the same basis as the calendar promulgated 
for Asia in 9 B.C. All this is proved by the specific statement of this in Anc. Gr. Inscr. 
III 482 B.17ff., which relates the Ephesian (spelling) to that of the calendar of Asia: 
uyva x«Aobóuevov map’ Quiv uèv 'AprsutotQva mapa Gë Maxeddow xal «oig 
Aoumotç EOveotwy tots ‘EAAnvexots xat tate èv abtots méAcow ' Apreutotov.* In the 
list below, I align the Ephesian list as set out by Bischoff to the months of the calendar 
of Asia, but warn that this equation could only be valid for the imperial period. For 
julian equivalents, see above. 


Kaisar Neoxatoapéwv Anc. Gr. Inscr. III 601d 
A pellaios * AY vtov Le Bas — Wadd. 1537 
Audnaios Matpxcnetov Anc. Gr. Inscr. Ill 601h 
Peritios IIooctócov Inschr. Ephes. II 27 
Dystros Anvarov Anc. Gr. Inscr. III 477 Col. E 
Xandikos "`Av0eozmpotoyv Inschr. Ephes. 27 
1 RE s.v. Kalender, pp. 1584 and 1593. 3 Op.cit. p. 1584. 


2 Op.cit., based on the argument of Mar- * Already deduced by Dessau, Hermes 35, 
quardt, Handbuch der römischen Altertiimer IV, ` 1900, pp. 332—338; see below, p. 176. 


p. 177. 
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Artemision °'Aprgutotov Anc. Gr. Inscr. III 482 B. 17 
Daisios Tavpeóv Inschr. Perg. 268 
Panemos Oapynrcav Inschr. Ephes. II 27 
Keil-Premerstein, Denkschr. Akad. Wien $7, 1, 1914, p. 109; 
TM | KAapeov Keil, Ost. Jahreshefte 15, 1912, Beibl. p. 207; cf. Hiller, Berl. 


Philol. Wochenschr. 1915, p. 243 
Hyperberetaios Metayertway  Inschr. Ephes. II 18 


The Count of Days 


The very limited evidence does not permit us to draw any conclusions about the 
nature of the count; indeed, what evidence there is suggests that many styles of count 
were in use. The use of decadal count is attested for the beginning of the month with 
the appearance of Exty totapévov in Inschr. Ephes. II 27.69,225, and also in line 3, 
with a numeral, ¢ totapévov. If Inschr. Perg. 268 is presenting the count in Ephesian 
terminology, we have decadal count at the end of the month with tetpa¢ &rtóvcoc. 
Ordinary numeral count appears in Inschr. Ephes. II 18, (8, and the day written out, 
in Inschr. Ephes. II 27.226. In the same text, line 450, we find a numeral but the day 
specially designated: B Zefaorg, 


66. Notion 


I know of only three months at Notion: 'Apzeutotóv with the day À in Ost. Jahres- 
hefte 15, 1912, p. 53. No. 25; Kpovtóv in Ost. Jahreshefte 8, 1905, p. 163, line 11; 
Anyatóvy with the day óxroxoidex&cr) in BCH 37, 1913, p. 241, No. 48. 


67. Teos 


The month Iootdytwv is attested, Anacreon apud Eust. ad Iliad XV, 192. 


68. Chios 


Only five months are attested at Chios, and no attempt has been made to determine 
thcir order. 


' Agzeutotov SEG XXII 508.19 
Baó6poutov SEG XXII 508.53 
AevxaQeay SEG XXII 508.25 
TlAvvtjpray Syll.3 987.10 
Tlootdeav Syll.3 987.23 


A few days are attested: tetos, Syll3 987.11; Sexatn, SEG XXII 508.53; 
én[taxar] dexar, SEG XXII 508.25; tetr&pty šŠ elxadoc, Syll.3 987.23. These 
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suggest a continuous count through the first two decads of the month, with a separ- 
ate count for the last decad. 


69. Erythrae 


Attestation of the months is very limited. The three months IIootósóv, Anvarov, 
and ’AvOeotnerwy appear in Mouseiou kai Bibliothekes tes euangelikes scholes 1, 1873- 
1875, p. 103, No. 108 = Rev. arch. 33, 1877, pp. 109-119. 'Apreutotov appears in 
BCH 3, 1879, p. 390 = Mouseion etc. 3, 1878-1880, p. 122, No. 156. II&vruog appears 
in Anc. Gr. Inscr. III r, p. 33, No. 418. 


= 


70. Phocaea 
Three months are attested, in sequence, if not necessarily following upon each other 
directly, in Inschr. Priene 64, ca. 190 B.C.: Matpaxtho, ' Apzsuiotov, ‘Hoare. 

71. Temnos 


Inschr. Perg. 5 shows the month of 'Ep&og at Temnos as equivalent to 'Ep&og at 
Pergamon. 


f 72. Cytne 
Four months attested: 
’ Aparato BCH 12, 1888, p. 363, No. 6 
IIopvórtoc Ost. Jahreshefte 14, 1911 Beibl. p. 136; cf. the remark of Strabo, XIII, 64 (613) 
that a month is called Pornopion by the Acolians in Asia 
Teppeúg BCH 12, 1888, p. 361, No. 4 


(Do&totog CIG 3524 


73. Pergamum 


There are many months attested at Pergamum, but the evidence does not make it 
possible to sort out those which belonged to an individual Pergamene calendar 
from those attested at Pergamum but attributable to users of the Macedonian cal- 
endar. Furthermore, there is evidence for the introduction of two honorific months, 
but it is not possible to determine the date of the introduction of either of these, or 
the duration of use of either. Fränkel separated the attested months into two groups! 


! Max Fränkel, Die Inschriften von Pergamon 2, Berlin, 1895, pp. 531-532. 
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listing first "AmoAAd@vioc, Adéiuge, Eúuévzgtoç, "Hpaos, Of(apynarayv), TdvOero¢ 
‘Pw(uatog?), De(Aetaloetoc), Po&coptoc in alphabetical order, following these by Atoc, 
’"Aredratoc, Addvatoc, Ilepttios, lavnoc, Adoc, l'ogrtatoc, “YrepBepetatos, i.e., 
Macedonian months in their order in the Macedonian calendar, followed at the end 
by the attestation of the Roman Kaicapos, Kato&ptoc. He treated the first group as 
Aiolian, and set forth parallels in the discussion of Inschr. Perg. 247,! without discus- 
sing the months of Eumeneios, Philetaireios, and Romaios? in any detail. These 
three, if they are correctly interpreted, seem to be peculiarly Pergamene, and would 
seem to suggest a Pergamene enthusiasm for honorific months.? 

This apparently neat division is not supported by the evidence. Although the 
Roman Kaisareios, with the Macedonian Peritios, Panemos, Loios, and Hyperbere- 
taios, months set out in the new Asian calendar by the order Inschr. Priene 105 
(= OGI 458), appear in Inschr. Perg. 374 of the time of Hadrian, and Gorpiaios 
appears in Inschr. Perg. 278, also of Roman date, of the first century of our era, some 
of the Macedonian months are attested also prior to the Roman period. For example, 
Panemos appears along with Phratrios and Apollonios in Inschr. Perg. 247, the 
Hellenistic festival calendar. In addition, before the acquisition of Pergamum by 
Rome are attested Audnaios and Dios in Inschr. Perg. 248, in dates of 142/1 and 135/4 
respectively; on the seal stamps of the regnal period appear Panemos, Peritios, Dalios, 
Dios, A ( ), Phi(letaireios) Th(argelion) and Ro(maios). Bischoff seems to have 
ignored the testimony of the stamps in creating his list? which comprises Eraos, 
Phratrios, Panemos, Apollonios, Audnaios, Dios, Eumeneios, and Pantheios. 

I do no know how these matters can be resolved. While it might be possible to 
consider the “Macedonian” months attested on texts other than the stamps as be- 
longing to a Pergamene calendar, it does not seem to me possible to set the months 
of the stamps aside as belonging to a separate calendar: it is not purely of Macedonian 
type, as the appearance of Dalios shows, supported by the honorific months and the 
month beginning with theta. The appearance of some Macedonian months cannot 
be attributed solely to the Macedonian military colony,* as the Macedonian months 
seem generally attested as much as any others. My own guess is that there were 
changes in the Pergamene calendar month names during the period of the kings, 
changes probably brought about by the introduction of the honorific months, if not 
at other times as well, and this could explain the plethora (at least 13) of month names 
attested in the Hellenistic period. An example of this might be, e.g., the substitution 
for Eraos, Inschr. Perg. 5, of one of the honorific months, and the wholesale introduction 
of the new Asian calendar in 9 B.C. The modification of the Pergamene calendar 


I Ibid, 1, pp. 162-164, discussing months 
named in a Hellenistic festival calender. 

2 The three are discussed by Kenneth Scott, 
“Greek and Roman Honorific Months," Yale 
Class. Stud. 2, 1931, pp. 202-206. Neither 
Philetaireios nor Romaios are attested in full, 
since they only appear on the dated seal stamps 
from Pergamum. If they are interpreted cor- 


rectly, Pergamum has a surprisingly high 
number of honorific months. But even the 
appearance of the one certain honorific month, 
Eumeneios, is unusual, as the practice of naming 
months in this way was not common in the 
Hellenistic period. 

3 RE s.v. Kalender, p. 5177. 

4 Cf. Fränkel, Insclir. Perg. 1, p. 164. 
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may have been extensive, or not, and there may have been changes on more than 
one occasion. The evidence is too limited to permit me to offer this theory as more 
than a hypothesis, and certainly too limited to permit any demonstration of when 
such changes might have occurred. Indeed, it may well be that we do not have all the 
months which might have been in use at Pergamum during the royal period. 


The Count of Days 


The evidence for the individual count,! although sparse, shows that the month was 
divided into three decads at Pergamum as at so many other cities. The count went 
forward to étxée, and the last decad was designated by &rtóvcoc, at least before the 
Roman period. The use of numerals is attested both in the period of the kings and in 
the Roman period, and À is found in Inschr. Perg. 274 C.10, of the period of Hadrian, 
suggesting that by the end of the first century the count might have shifted to a con- 
secutive count through the whole month. In the same text NeBaoth appears (B.4,8 
D.10) for the first day of the month, and there as in other texts of the Roman period 
appear strictly Roman calendar dates. 


74. Lesbos 


The very limited evidence which may with confidence be brought to bear on the 
calendar of the cities of Lesbos has been taken to show that a single common system 
was in use on the island. Pantheios is used at Mytilene (IG XII 2 81) and at Methymna 
(IG XII Suppl. 116); in IG XII Suppl. 138, a decree of Mytilene in honor of the 
Magnesians, the date of election (Terpheios?? 18) is given, and the text states that 
Methymna and Antissa voted the same. Bischoff (Leipz. Stud. 1884, p. 350) took the 
treaty later published as IG XII Suppl. 136 to indicate a common calendar on the 
island. Yet that text, if the restorations as published be correct, would suggest some 
difference: the Theodaisios of Mytilene (l. 2) is equated to Daisios at Eresos (I. 4).3 
It might be possible to salvage a common calendar by taking this evidence to in- 
dicate a discord between two calendars with common names and orders of the 
months. With the difficulties, Paton was cautious, listing the names of months 
occurring at various cities separately (IG XII 2 index p. 154) while Hiller was more 
willing to accept Bischoff's view of community of calendars (IG XII Suppl. p. 17). 


I Attestation for individual days may be 3 Bischoff, Leipz. Stud. 1884, p. 350, did not 
found in Inschr. Perg. 2, Index, p. 532. wish to read Daisios. However, there may be 
2 Kern'sreading, 'O]eetot, Inschr. Magn. $2, some support for the reading, as the @co]Sat- 
was followed by Bischoff, RE s.v. Kalender, ole) read by Paton in IG XII 2 81 is seen as 
p. 1577. &oxet] Aatclo by Hiller in IG XII Suppl. p. 14. 
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The difficulties of the calendars of Lesbos are compounded by serious doubt of the 
applicability of a major item of evidence. The inscription now known as IG XII 
Suppl. 29 contains the names of four months; the provenience of the stone is uncer- 
tain, and it is only after much discussion that Hiller (IG XII Suppl. p. 17) confidently 
assigned it to Mytilene.! Although the evidence of prosopography is very tempting, 
the dialect and orthography of the stone would seem to argue against a Lesbian 
origin.? The genitives end in ov instead of the Aeolic orthography o and we have eta 
in feminine genitives. The first day of the month appears as vouumvta in line 2, in- 
stead of the vexuuéoe most common on Lesbos, or even veouyvi« in IG XII 2 69a 
or 646b. Thus the months cannot confidently be assigned to Lesbos. 


Names and Order of the Months 


Since Hiller was willing to accept IG XII Suppl. 29 as evidence for the Lesbian 
calendar he was able to propose a list of months. The state of our knowledge will be 
clearest by using that list as a basis, with the preliminary acknowledgement that 
Hiller’s order is based on analogy with the month names in other calendars, and is 
thus not very sure. 


I. Oeodalorocg Attested at Mytilene, ca. 200-167 B.C. IG XII Suppl. 136 


2. Atoç In IG XII Suppl. 29 as Aefov. Possibly attested in IG XII 2 502: uñvoç 
tõ Auvo[ 

3. "Ayeppaviog Attested at Eresos in IG XII 2 527 

4. Kopóó3toc Attested at Mytilene in IG XII 2 81 

5. ‘Oporaroc Attested at Eresos in IG XII 2 527 

6. "lovAatog IG XII Suppl. 29. Hermann, Monatskunde p. 14 and 64, grouping this with 


*IovaAlnog at Aphrodisias and ’JovArog on Cyprus, considered "ole drei unter 
rémischem Einflusse entstanden," but Hiller considered this wrong; he drew 
analogies to: the name of Demeter 'IouAó drawn from grain-sheaves 
(YovAot) attested by Semos of Delos ap. Ath. XIV, 618d. One might also 
note the Delphian 'IAatogc. 

However, in the absence of any attestation of a month 'IouAatog prior to 
the Roman influence, probability rests with Hermann's interpretation. This 
is particularly so since the evidence of non Acolic dialect forms suggests 
that the stone is late (if Lesbian at all). Thus, even if accepted as Mytilenaean, 
we should accept the evidence of the months as those of a calendar some- 
what different from that of earlier Mytilene. 

Not attested on Lesbos 

Mytilene, but restored. IG XII Suppl. 138: Te]ege[ex first read as 'O]posto:, 
Inschr. Magn. 52 


7. ' Axe)Aatoq 
8. Tepoeoc 


1 Thus approving the reasoning of Curtius, 
that, on the basis of the appearance of ol 
KAcavaxcl8ov in the sepulchral inscription on 
the stone, the whole stone is tied to Lesbos 
through the references to that name there: 
Strabo XIII, 2, 3 mentions tote Kàcavaxrtl- 
dat¢ among those whom Alcaeus reproached; 
Demosthenes L, 56, mentions a Kleonax of 


Tenedos; Hippocrates, Epid. I, 698 mentions 
a Kleanaktides. Hermann, Monatskunde p. 14, 
assigned *''keine bestimmte Stelle" to the months 
of this stone, because of the ""Ungewifiheit des 
Fundorts." Bischoff was dubious (Leipz. Stud. 
1884, p. 349) and Paton (IG XII 3 index 
p. 154) excluded the months from Lesbos. 

? Unless the stone is very late, see below. 
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9. IIXvOstog Mytilene, IG XII 2 81; Methymna, IG XII Suppl. 116 
IO. Doa tptoc Mytilene, IG XII 2 25 
11. 'Hqatostoc IG XII Suppl. 29 
12. IIoct9coq IG XII Suppl. 29 


There are a number of difficulties attached to assignment of the months of IG XII 
Suppl. 29 to Lesbos. Of the four months on that stone, only one, Apollonios, is 
attested certainly on Lesbos; IG XII 2 505, Methymna; XII Suppl. 139; that month 
itself is a rather general Aeolic month, attested also in Thessaly, Phthiotis, and Tau- 
romenium. Dios (Deios) too is rather widely attested, and is not exclusively Aeolic.! 
But even more difficult is attestation for months not included in Hiller's list. Apol- 
lonios, among the best attested, is not included, unless Apellaios is an error for this. 
Strabo XIII, 1, 64 states: map’ Atorctar dé tots £v ' Acla uela tug xaAet tat ITopvortov. 
If Strabo's authority is to be accepted for the Kleanaktidai it must be accepted for 
this as well.? Then there is the problem of Daisios. It is attested in the texts (IG XII 
Suppl. 136 and perhaps IG XII 2 81) as early as the beginning of the second century 
B.C. May it not be Lesbian? Further, there is attested in IG XII 2 69a vjeop[yvt« 
lé II«vo[ and from the indications of the letter forms, this probably cannot be read 
as IIavO[ 7j. Also, in IG XII 2 59, we find u3jvvog Hop. Finally, in IG XII 2 500, 
there is a uvvos I< ** which, if correct, will not fit with any of Hiller's months. 

If these reservations be accepted, our list of months is much changed, and we have 
no indications of order. The months attested, based on the evidence already cited, 
are: 


’ Ayeppvtoq Eresos IG XII 2 527 

" Ax oXAovtoG Methymna IG XII 2 505; Suppl. 139 

Aaíctoc Eresos? IG XII Suppl. 136, Mytilene, IG XII 2 81 
Avo[ Methymna IG XII 2 sos 

OcdSaicroc Mytilene IG XII Suppl. 136 

Kopúðtog Mytilene IG XII 2 81 

*OuoAotoc Eresos IG XII 2 527 

IIav07:0c Mytilene IG XII 2 81, Methymna, IG XII Suppl. 116 
IIxvo[ Mytilene IG XII 2 69a 

IIou[ Mytilene IG XII 2 59 

IIopvor(eov “Aeolian” Strabo XIII r, 64 

Iv. Methymna IG XII 2 500 

Te]opetoc Mytilene IG XII Suppl. 138 + Methymna and Antissa? 
Ppatprocg Mytilene IG XII 2 25 


The Count of Days 


The count within the month is even more poorly attested than the names themselves. 
The nomenclature found in the texts is limited to: 


1 It may indicate something, I am not sure 2 Bischoff, Leipz. Stud. 1884, p. 350, accepts 
what, that Hephaistios and Posideios (in this the form of the name as Strabo gives it, despite 
form) are not attested elsewhere at all. Dios, as the known tendency to Atticize the names of 
has been noted, may be indicated by IG XII 2 non-Athenian months. 
$02.12. 
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IG XII 2 81; Suppl. 139: veounvia IG XII 2 69a; 646b 
IG XII 2 527; tetaptw IG XII 2 500 

IG XII 2 sos 

IX XII 2 527 

IG XII 2 81; 527 

IG XII 2 81 

IG XII Suppl. 138 

IG XII 2 6 


75. The Northern Aegean 


There is very little testimony to the calendars of the islands of the northern Aegean, 
and there has been little discussion of the scanty evidence. The only modern treatment 
of any of the calendars has been that of Pouilloux,! and his discussion of the calendar 
of Thasos, with only six month names attested, illustrates the state of our knowledge. 
In the lists which follow, months appear in alphabetical order unless good evidence 
indicates actual order, and months are followed by any attested dates of the month. 


"ATatoUPLOY 

' Apveutotov 
TlaA«Ruov 
'Exatoufatov 
OapynArov 
IDvvt9otov 
tpitn lotapévo 
Se(xatre] 
elvaty amudvtog 
TOO VEOLLNVENS 


Matpaxtnorady 
Ilocetócov 


'ExatouQ otov 


1 J. Pouilloux, Recherches sur L'histoire et les 
cultes de Thasos, Et. Thas. III, Ec. Franc. Ath., 
Paris, 1954, pp. 456-458. 


Thasos? 


Et. Thas. Ul, p. 139, No. 18.5/6 V B.C. 

IG XII Suppl. 355.2 (corr. Et. Thas. III, p. 414 n. 6) 
IG XII Suppl. 365.23; Et. Thas. III, p. 139, INo. 18.13 
IG XII 8 264.3 IV B.C. 

IG XII Suppl. 353.14. 

IG XII Suppl. 347.2 

Et. Thas. Ill, p. 139, No. 18.13 

IG XII Suppl. 349.4. 

Et. Thas. III, p. 139, No. 18.5 

IG XII Suppl. 347.2. 


Samothrace 


Inscr. Samoth. 5, II B.C. 
IG XII 8 169, II B.C. 


Imbros 
IG XII 8 47 
year began with the winter solstice, and points 


to a resemblance with the calendar of Paros. 
A further month, Posideon, is suggested, p. 


2 Ibid. Pouilloux suggests, p. 149, that the — 457. 
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76. Calchedon 


Although only a few months are attested, the order, if not the precise positions in the 
year, can be deduced from the texts. In Syll.3 1011, Apellaios seems to begin the year, 
while in Syll.3 1009, the mont Machaneus probably begins the group, in which the 
sequence of Petageitnion and Dionysios seems secure. 


Mayavevs ) Syll.3 rorI 
"AnedAatog f 


Mayavevc 

Iletayertuav Syll.3 1009 
Atovictoc 

Iotàutog unplaced. GDI 3053 


77. Zelea (Phrygia) 


Syll.3 279 provides the months ‘Hpatoc, Kexvrooc[t]oc, Axdtaros, presumably in 
that order. 


78. Lampsacus 


Six months are attested, and four of these appear in CIG Add. 3641 b: Ba3poputov 
line 7, Anvarov, Asvxaliov, line 17, and 'Apreutotóv, line 41. It is clear that Leu- 
kathion follows Lenaion, and Hermann took Badromion as the first month.! In 
addition to these, we have °Anatovptæov attested in Et. Thas. V, p. 24, No. 171 
(= SEG XIII 458), and ‘Hpatwv, BCH 17, 1893, p. 555, No. 57. 

Bischoff ’s assignment of the months,? Badromion (1), Lenaion (5), Artemision (7), 
Leukathion (10), Heraion (12), was based partly on the structure of the months as 
they appear in CIG Add. 3641b, and fitted the analogies of other Ionian calendars. 
Following this reasoning, Apatourion, which has appeared subsequently to Bischoff's 
discussion, would follow close upon Badromion, although I doubt the security of 
any reasoning based on analogy other calendars. 


79. Ilion 


Only the month ZieAeóxetog is attested, clearly designated as belonging to Ilion in 
OGI 444. 


I Monatskunde, p. 100. 
2 RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1585. 
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80. Skepsis (Troad) 


Occpopédproc Revue de Philologie 23, 1899, p. 286, note 2 reports, referring to Festschr. 
H. Kiepert, 1898, p. 231, Abb. 4 
Dpatproc Ost. Jahreshefte 3, 1900, p. $4 


81. Gambreion (Mysia) 


Eloge CIG 3562 
(cf. also CIG 3597, for IIav?)]uov in an unidentified city in Mysia) 


82. Sardis 


Insofar as Greek month names are concerned, almost all the evidence from Sardis 
yields Macedonian names,! and the following are attested: Dios, Inscr. Sardis 129, 
Apellaios, 115, (Audnaios), Peritios, 132, (Dystros), Xandikos, 139, Artemisios, 118, 
Daisios, 105, (Panemos), Loos, 119, (Gorpiaios), Hyperberetaios, 112. The evidence 
comes well after the conquest of the East by Alexander, and I have little doubt that 
the generation of the list is due to the Macedonian conquest. The calendar structure 
may have been Seleucid, although the count of days (below) does not seem to have 
been of the Seleucid type, and evidence lacks to determine the beginning of the year 
or the internal workings of the calender. 

The calendar was probably lunar. A text of the Roman period Inscr. Sardis 18, 
(459 A.D.) gives the calender equations IIgó zév[*]e xaXav5G(v) Matwv — pyvdc 
Aeoto[v] terao. The Roman date is the 27th of the month, and the differential 
indicates a lunar quality to the Greek months. This lunar character is further supported 
by the nature of the count of days (below), which breaks the last decad of the month 
as does the count in most Greek lunar calendars. 


The Count of Days 


Numerals seem to have been used for the first twenty days. We have a figure as low 
as B in Inscr. Sardis 124, the count progresses forward in Inscr. Sardis 127 through 1, 
ta in Inscr. Sardis 112 (Bu in Inscr. Sardis 114) to x in Inscr. Sardis 105.2 For the last third 
of the month the count proceeded separately, with the term &rióvroc used, either 
with a numeral, e.g., v in Inscr. Sardis 119, or written out, as Zerpéët &rtióvvoc in 


1 The exceptions are an early month IIpocov 2 Possible exceptions, [ ] Sexaty Inscr. Sardis 
tS’ Inscr. Sardis 106b, and a relatively Jate and 110, if properly understood, and the very late 
fragmentary umvoç ó [...], Inscr. Sardis 122. Inscr. Sardis 18 of 459, do not seem to me to 
They may indicate a formal set of months with disturb the conclusion that the count in this 
numbers, but there is no other testimony to this. part of the month generally used numerals. 
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Inscr. Sardis 118,! or dntéuroc Exty, Inscr. Sardis 125. There is one instance of the use 
of LeBaoty, Inscr. Sardis 131, but this may be an influence without indicating a 
change in the count. The nature of the count is like that of many neighboring Ionian 
cities. It may be that the count, influenced in that way, was imposed ona lunar calen- 
dar of Seleucid nature, and should not be taken as an argument against the assump- 
tion that the calendar was in fact the Seleucid, in use in so many parts of the East 
in the Hellenistic period. 


83. Laodikeia epi Lyko 


The few texts from this site introduce a small but interesting collection of data about 
the calendar. There is an honorific month attested, if the restoration is correct: 
"Av]/[cttoxy]eGvt in MAMA VI 5.16/17, of the third century B.C. A month of 
Macedonian type, l'ogztatoc, is found in a second century B.C. text, MAMA VI 
10.2. Perhaps most interesting is MAMA VI 18, a text of the Roman period, in which 
uy. Y wy is equated to tH mpd a’ xaravddv NoepBolwv. The “third month” would 
have begun on 14 October, and the editors suggest that this calendar dates from 
Hadrian’s visit in 129, at which time a new era began at Laodikeia; the editors 
suggest that Hadrian’s arrival was 14 August, to begin a year in a new calendar in 
which the third month would begin on October 14. 

The practice of numbering months is attested in the region, e.g., at Kolossai, 
uy(vdc) n’ C MAMA VI 42 and at Apameia on the Maeander, [ux.] ta’, 8’ MAMA 
VI 214. 


84. Stratonikeia (Caria) 


*HeaxAeov is attested in BCH 11, 1887, p. 227 


85. Antiocheia in Pisidia 


The very fragmentary Inschr. Magn. 81 mentions the month Smision, Xpta[té]voc, 
and subsequently refers to the 9[71]oo ó '" Avzto[xéco]v. The editor, O. Kern, suggests 
that the text might be a decree of Antiocheia in Pisidia. 


66. Termessos 


In Tit. As. Min. III 1 4, two months appear, Dwrhpros in line 1, and 'I9o0u&vtoc in 
line 15. The Zoräptoc in line 1 is the month read as HA(QNo2 by Lankoronski, 


t [t is worth noting that Daisios tetpadog &mióvrog = Taurcon tetpadog &rtóvcog at Ephesus 
in Inscr. Perg. 268. 
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Stádte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens II, 1892, p. 199, and reported as the month name by 
Bischoff, RE s.v. Helion, p. 46. The month Oecpopópog is attested in Tit. As. Min. 
III 1 263. See also below. p. 151, for Termessos under Ptolemaic control. 


87. Antiocheia in Persis 


From Inschr. Magn. 61 we obtain two months, II&v0zoc and ‘Hpgxħerog. 


88. Crete 


The continuing re-examination of inscriptions from and related to Crete has gener- 
ated a series of studies of the calendars of the various cities on the island. Despite 
changes in detail, it has been clear from the start that the various cities had calendars 
with month names which were quite different, one from the others, but that the 
different months in the different cities were co-incident with each other. 

The detailed study by Maiuri set forth the conclusion he was able to reach with 
the data available to him at the beginning of the century.! Maiuri proposed a series of 
identifications of months, positioning them within the individual calendars and re- 
lating them both to each other and to the Athenian list. Although there are a number 
of calendar equations among the Cretan cities, there are none which directly connect 
a Cretan month with, let us say, an Athenian, and the positions of the months within 
the calendars must be deduced by analysis of the transactions themselves. Maiuri's 
conclusions were broader than his followers were willing to accept. While Bischoff 
accepted a few sequences,? he was content merely to list the remaining months 
attested in the differing calendars. 

Similar caution was displayed by Guarducci, in what is the most recent examina- 
tion of the Cretan calendars.3 Guarducci has proposed locations for only four sets of 
months, the last two and the first two of the calendar year. The assignment of posi- 
tions is made on the basis of references forward and backward within individual texts. 
For example, Inscr. Cret. 4, 181, treating of restitutions between Knossos and Gortyn, 
suggests that the interval between the date (Knossos) Karneios = Ionios (Gortyn) and 
the prospective date (Knossos) Karonios = Leschanorios (Gortyn) is a period of two 
months, and further, that the latter is the beginning of the year. 


1 A. Maiuri, “Il Calendario Cretese," Rendi- 2 RE s.v. Kalender, pp. 1581-1582. 
conti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di 3 M. Guarducci, “Note sul calendario cre- 
Sc. Mor. Stor. Fil., Scr. 5,19, 1910, pp. 109-129. tese,” Epigraphica 7, 1945, pp. 72-87. 
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Names and Order of the Months 


I set forth below Guarducci’s list, with the unplaced months and sets of months fol- 
lowing it. References are to Inscr. Cret. 


Knossos Lato Olos Gortyn 
Attic 4, 181 
Pyanepsion? = 1. Kopovtoç . eptrmBraptoc AeAoplwog Aecoxavóptoq 
I, xvi, 4 l 
I, xvi, 4 
2. NexúotoG Ocopopdptoc ' AneAatoc ’ AuvxAatog 
4, 182 
II. Kapvňtog "Iówtoq 
4, ISI 
I2. ZrÉputoc GOtoSalotoc *"EAeucíw og Jëloe 
b. (BaxtvOr0¢2) 
I, XV1, 4 
Ocpporatog *Hpatoc 
| 
I, xvi, 5 
"EXxxévtoc BaxlvOr0¢ "Alypla]voc 
| 
EEN s 
' AyoTi[roc Kap]v5oc 
4, 197 Kes] (cf. Kavv7tog 
| 4, 172; 235) 
FaxivO[toc T'evx&woc/[F ]eXxavt[ot 
I, viii, 4. cf. Guarducci, 1945, p. 83 4, 184 43 
Hierapytna Priansos 
*'IuéAtog Apountos 
3, iii, 4 
Ocodalaroc 3, ili, 7 
Aptera 
A[]xt[u]vvaťog 2, iii, I 
DOi.voramerog 2, lll, 17 
Dreros 
Kouvox&ptog : 
* AXtatog | MEER 
*Y'xeofotoc SEG XXIII 530 


"E2e[votwozc] 


Biannos 


I, vi, 2 
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Lyttos 
IIzvapcoG I, xviii, 9 

Malla 
Bax[lvOtoc] I, xix, 3 

Praisos 
Auovúcuoç 3, Vi, 7 

Axos 


AIZX,....00at SEG XXIII 556 


In addition to this list, there are three months hitherto listed, but which should 
probably be removed from the list. The month name Kallidromos, at Tylisos, as 
read in IG XII 5 (2) 868, disappears when that name is read as a patronymic per- 
taining to a preceding name, and the Sminthios in IG II? 1131 may be excluded as 
Rhodian, while the Artamitios in CIG 3052 may also be excluded.! 


The Count of Days 


The instances of designation of days are not numerous, but such as there is, the 
evidence points to similar counts in various cities. 4, 181, indicates that the first of the 
month was called vetoväa at both Knossos and Gortyn, and 1, xvi, 4 shows the 
second day called Sevtépa at Knossos, Lato, and Olos. Te+p&ç is attested for Gortyn 
and Knossos in 4, 197, and a névrta at Gortyn in 4, 3. At Malla, we have a éxta in 1, 
xix, 3, at Gortyn a 0ex&za in 4, 182 and at Lato and Olos in 1, xvi, 5. The subsequent 
days build on ten, as tpitæ xat 9ex&cv«, 4, 235 (Gortyn) and vta xal Sexata at 
both Knosos and Gortyn, 4, 181. SEG XXIII 530 yields txéc, for Dreros, while 1, xvi, s, 
shows «etx&c for both Lato and Olos. There is nothing attested for the last third of 
the month except xý at Lyttos, in I, xviii, 9, and this form of enumeration may not 
be indicative of the native style, but may be influenced by Macedonian or even 
Roman practice. 


89. Tauromenium 


Although the order of the months known to him had long ago been set forth by 
Bischoff; the full list of months in the calendar of Tauromenium has only been known 


! Guarducci, op.cit., p. 87. 
2 First in Leipz. Stud. 16, 1893, pp. 153£.,then RE s.v. Kalender, p. 1579. 
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recently from an inscription published in 1964 by Manganaro.! The names are found 
in anumber of financial accounts, and by succession in the lists, positions on the stones, 
and summaries of accounts, the calendar becomes fully known. 


. ' Apteuloto 

š este: : | IG XIV 423 
. E22 óxtoc (“EA[Aoxlov] 

. Azuk<ptos 

. Llévouoe 

e ' AreAA67oç | IG XIV 426 

. "Leéwoe 

. Kapvetog 

. Advotpog 

. " Ax oAAOvtoG 
. Avumdexatete¢ 
. EA etos 


Cronache 3, pp. 43 ff. 


CONAN RW L mf 


IG XIV 427 


be 
Oo” 


Cronache 3, pp. 43 ff. 
(here entered a resume for 6 months) 


bai = 
Ñ Fa 


Thése positions are supported by other texts from Tauromenium in IG XIV, and 
the intercalary month is shown to have been Apellaios, from ’AmedAatog Sedtepo0g 
in IG XIV 429. 


90. Syracuse 


A decree of the senate of Syracuse, Inschr. Magn. 72, is dated ’Aro[\dwviou::- 
totapevov. Only one other month is attested, Kapvetoc, by Plutarch, Nic. 28, on the 
26th of which Nikias was captured by the Syracusans. Plutarch equates the Syracusan 
month to the Attic Metageitnion. The event, and the Syracusan month, came after 
the lunar eclipse of 27 August 413, so that the correspondence reported by Plutarch 
seems correct for the time. 


91. Acragas 
Kapvetoc IG XIV 952 
92. Gela 
Kaopvetog In the second semester: IG XIV 256 
93. Rhegium 
"Ixntog IG XIV 612 


t G. Manganaro, “Iscrizioni latine e greche the calends of December in the inscription in 


dal nuovo edeficio termale di Taormina," 
Cronache di Archeologia e di storia dell’ Arte 3, 
pp. 38-68, and esp. 42-46. The shift to the 
Roman calendar is shown by the mention of 


the Appendix to this article, pp. $3£., and by 
the appearance of October in the later text of 
IG XIV 444. 
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94. Neapolis 


Anvarov IG XIV 76 
TlavOeav IG XIV 759 


95. Heraclea 


* AreAdatog IG XIV 645.2 
TI avapzog IG XIV 645.101 


96. Locri 


The data for the months at Locri comes from a series of bronze tablets from the temple 
of Zeus at Locri, published by A. de Franciscis in a series of articles “L’ Archivio del 
tempio di Zeus a Locri,” in Klearchus, Bolletino Dell’ Associazione Amici del Museo 
Nazionale di Reggio Calabri, beginning in 1961. The fullest discussion of the months 
appears in Klearchus 1961, pp. 157ff.; the names and order as De Franciscis concludes, 
are: 


° AredAatog ` AYeTtos 
"Aere Lrtoc Aapá tero 
Bovxatrog “Hpaxretoc 

' AOavatoc Tlavajtocg 

TI adrapvatosg ‘Inroðpóuoç 
Autovúóoutoç 


"EuBóAwogc 


CHAPTER IV 


CALENDARS OF THE HELLENISTIC KINGDOMS 


Alexander's conquests and the subsequent settlement of Greeks and Macedonians in 
the territories of the East brought to the successor kingdoms a number of calendaric 
systems based on the Macedonian nomenclature for months and days. Although 
Macedonian month-names were used extensively in these areas the actual calendars 
differed drastically, depending as they did upon the differing rapprochements made 
between Macedonian and local systems. Many of these local systems are very well 
attested, and we can see clearly how they worked. On the other hand, the Maced- 
onian calendar itself, that is, the calendar which might be called "pure" Macedonian, 
as it worked in Macedonia itself, or at most, in old Greece, is very poorly attested. 
What can be known about the original Macedonian calendar must be deduced from 
knowledge of the offshoots in the East, with only occasional supplements and support 
from Macedonian epigraphical material. Thus, any discussion of the Macedonian 
calendar must begin, not with the original calendar, but with the adaptations of it.! 


1. The Seleucid Calendar 


When Alexander the Great marched his army into Babylonia he brought the Maced- 
onians into contact with a calendar better than any used for civil purposes in any 


1 One of the major obstacles to understand- 
ing the Macedonian calendar itself, or any of 
its offshoots, has been the inproper use of 
evidence from the literary and astronomical 
sources, There are a number of citations of 
Macedonian dates in, e.g., Ptolemy and Plut- 
arch, and these dates have been used at different 
times, willy nilly, as evidence for one or other 
of the "Macedonian" calendars. Some of the 
evidence is of first class value, when the nature 
of the calendars used can be demonstrated. 
Other items may be of no value at all, but may 
attest the state of one system long after it had 
been assimilated to some other calendar and 


had no independent existence, as, for example 
the Macedonian calendar in Egypt lost inde- 
pendent existence sometime after the end of 
the third century B.C. Other items of evidence 
may be of limited value if the true nature of 
the evidence is understood: what is said about 
the “Macedonian” calendar may have nothing 
whatever to do with the original Macedonian 
calendar with no probative value whatever for 
that calendar, but if the evidence can be related 
securely to one of the offshoot calendars it may 
be used to demonstrate the nature of that cal- 
endar. 
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Greck city. This calendar provided for intercalations in a 19 year cycle, to keep the 
lunar year in concord with the longer seasonal year. The final standardization of 
intercalation had occurred no later than 367 B.C.,! so that the cycle had been stabilized 
well before the arrival of the Macedonians. 


Macedonian and Babylonian Months 


The Babylonian months were lunar in nature and began with observation of the 
first visibility of the crescent in the evening.2 The twelve months were: Nisanu, 
Aiaru, Simanu, Duzu, Abu, Ululu, Tashritu, Arahsamnu, Kislimu, Tebetu, Shabatu, 
and Addaru. The structure of the cycle inserted seven lunar months over a period of 
I9 years: in the year 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, and 19 of each cycle a second Addaru was 
intercalated, and in the 17th year of each cycle a second Ululu was intercalated. 
There is no doubt the existence of this cycle, or of its use for civil purposes in 
Babylonia. 

Three citations of dates by Ptolemy show that the Macedonian calendar (i.e., 
Seleucid) was equated to the Babylonian calendar and followed the Babylonian 19 
year cycle. Ptolemy cites a Macedonian month xata XaASatoug with its Egyptian 
equivalent in Almagest IX (Heib. II, p. 268), a later equation immediately before in the 
same chapter (Heib. II, p. 267) and again in Almagest XI (Heib. II, p. 419). These equa- 
tions, with the first day of the month required by the Egyptian date, together with 
the true date of first visibility, may be presented in tabular form: 


First day of Calculated Ist 


Macedonian Month visibility (Babylon) 
Thoth 27 = Apellaios $, year 67 Sel. 14 Nov. 245 B.C. 14 Nov. 
Thoth 9 = Dios 14, year 75 Sel. 16 Oct. 237 B.C. 16 Oct. 
Tybi 14 = Xandikos 5, year 82 Sel. 26 Feb. 229 B.C. 25 Feb. 


The Babylonian equivalents of the months beginning on these dates are Arah- 
samnu, Tashritu, and Addaru, and if the three Macedonian equivalents are aligned 
with their counterparts in the Babylonian calendar, it is clear that the two calendars 
mesh perfectly. 


I An abundance of cuneiform evidence has 
made it possible to offer precise (within limits 


bibliography of the significant works in this 
field. 


of computation) equivalents of Babylonian 
months in the julian calendar from 347 B.C. 
to 75 A.D., and probable equivalents from 
626 to 347 B.C. As we now have a great deal 
of evidence of intercalary months, it is possible 
to present tables of julian equivalents of Baby- 
lonian months. This has been done by R. A. 
Parker and W.H. Dubberstein, Babylonian 
Chronology, 626 B.C. — A.D. 75, Brown Uni- 
versity Studies XIX, Providence, Rhode Ísland, 
1956. Parker and Dubberstein also present a 


2 Parker and Dubberstein point out (p. 3) 
that in the present state of our knowledge it 
is impossible to determine whether the obser- 
vation of the crescent was ever replaced by 
calculation. Similarly, it is not possible to 
know whether observation within the 19 year 
cycle might have determined the first of the 
month. 

3 See also, Samuel, Ptol. Chron., for citation 
of earlier discussion of these dates. 

* The Macedonian month-names, and their 
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Nisanu = Artemisios Tashritu = Dios 
Aiaru =  Daisios Arahsamnu =  Apellaios 
Simanu = Panemos Kislimu = Audnaios 
Duzu —  Loios Tebetu =  Peritios 
Abu = Gorpiaios Shabatu —  Dystros 
Ululu = Hyperberetaios Addaru —  Xandikos 


That Apellaios = Arahsamnu in 245 B.C., Dios = Tashritu in 237 B.C., and 
Xandikos — Addaru in 229 B.C., as shown by the calculation from the dates attested 
by Ptolemy, demonstrates that the Macedonian calendar had been equated to the 
Babylonian at least as early as 245 B.C.,! and Malalas (p. 257, Oxford ed.) explicitly 
states that Seleucus I ordered the Syrian (Babylonian) months called by Macedonian 
names. The evidence pertaining to the death of Alexander the Great suggests that it 
is very probable that the assimilation of the Macedonian months to the Babylonian 
calendar took place quite early in Babylonia, and happened, in fact, before Alexander 
died. The date of Alexander’s death, on the Macedonian calendar, was Daisios 29 
(Plutarch, Alex. 75, Daisios 30, based on Aristobulus; Alex. 76, Daisios 28; the 
apparent contradiction resolved by Beloch, with the selection of Daisios 29 as indi- 
cated by the sources.?). The testimony of an entry of a tablet in an astronomical 
diary? gives the Babylonian date: Aiaru 29 (“month II, Babylonian day 29, king 
died"). That Daisios in 323 B.C. was aligned with Aiaru in the position required by 
the synchronisms of Ptolemy suggests very strongly that the Macedonian months 
had been assimilated to the Babylonian at some time before Alexander's death in 
323 B.C.* The Macedonian month may have been an observation month, so that the 
assimilation of the two calendars would have been a simple matter of aligning the 
months, all of which would have been in accord with the moon. Indeed, the assimila- 
tion may have been accomplished merely by making permanent the relationships 
as they stood when Alexander took Babylon. 


order, are attested widely. See above, p. 139. 
For the argument presented here, see also, e.g., 
Ginzel II, pp. r ff. and J. Johnson, Dura Studies, 
Philadelphia, 1932, pp. 4-6 (Thesis, Univ. 
Pennsylvania). 

t Johnson, op.cit., p. 6, pointing to the “‘in- 
herent probability" that Seleucids adopted the 
Babylonian scheme completely, adduces the 
further proof that to make Dios begin in 
October, as the Egyptian equivalent proves 
that it did, and thus fall with Tashritu, inter- 
calation in the Macedonian calendar would 
have had to follow precisely intercalation in 
the Babylonian calendar. 

2 Gr. Gesch. IV, 2, p. 27. The reasoning is 
that the 28th is based on a calendar with a 
morning epoch for the day, and the 3oth bas- 
ed on an evening epoch for the day, so that 
Daisios in a hollow month would move direct- 
ly from the 28th to the 3oth, last day. Cf. 
Samuel, Ptol. Chron. p. 46. 


3 A.J. Sachs, Late Babylonian Astronomical 
and Related Texts, copied by T.G. Pinches and 
J.N. Strassmaier, Brown Univ. Studies r8, 
Providence, 1955, no. 209 (see p. xiii). 

4 This presumption is enforced by the re- 
quirements of the 19 year Babylonian inter- 
calation cycle (the same argument used by 
Johnson, op.cit., p. 7, to prove the complete 
assimilation later). If there was any assimilation 
at all, it must have been complete in 323 as a 
second Addaru had been intercalated in March, 
and with any assimilation at all, the Mace- 
donian calendar would have had to have inter- 
calation also to bring Daisios into accord with 
Aiaru. That there was some assimilation is at- 
tested by the inherent great improbability that 
Daisios would have fallen in position with 
Aiaru just by chance. 
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In the Seleucid calendar, with Macedonian month names assigned to the months 
in the Babylonian cycle, Dios was the first month and corresponded to Tashritu, the 
seventh Babylonian month, beginning the second half of the Babylonian year after 
the autumnal equinox. Thus, corresponding to the Babylonian intercalation of 
Addaru and Ululu in years 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, and 19 of each cycle, a second Xandikos 
was intercalated, and in year 16 (= 17th Babylonian year) a second Hyperberataios 
(twelfth Seleucid month) was intercalated. 

Although this relationship between Macedonian and Babylonian months persisted 
in Syria and Mesopotamia at least until 16/17 A.D.,! the determination of the first 
month of the year varied in place, and possibly in time. The Babylonian calendar 
continued in use by the scribes in Babylonia, for whom the new year began with 
Nisanu, even after the adoption of the Seleucid era (q.v.), the first year of which 
began in 311 B.C., April 2-3 (= Nisanu 1). The evidence of coins from Seleucia on 
the Tigris shows that the Babylonian calendar, with Nisanu = Artemisios as the 
first month, was in use during the Parthian period and can be demonstrated for 15/16 
A.D.? With this evidence for the survival of the Babylonian new year, it will be 
safest to assume the strict Seleucids ystem with Dios as the first month only in the 
Seleucid west during the life of the dynasty, and perhaps even more restrictively, 
only in Greek texts dated by the Seleucid era and by a Seleucid monarch. However, 
this is more a theoretical than a real problem in dating, since the correlation between 
Macedonian and Babylonian months makes determination of julian dates certain 
regardless of New Year’s day, so long as the correlation Nisanu = Artemision re- 
mained constant. 

That a shift occurred in that relationship is now recognized. Johnson has demon- 
strated3 by a Dura horoscope which requires that Panemos begin on June 25-26 in 
176 (= Duzu 1 by the 19 year cycle, which ought to have corresponded to Loios 1) 
showing that the relationship between the Macedonian and Babylonian months had 
changed slightly, with the Macedonian series retarded by one month. Johnson’s 
thesis is supported by the appearance of two cases of Dystros embolimos at Dura,* 
vice the expected Xandikos, which would have been the intercalated month in the 
earlier system, and by Josephus’ citation of Dios as the second month in the Mace- 
donian year.5 Johnson concluded® that the change took place at some time between 
229 B.C., the last of the dates of the old series attested by Ptolemy in the Almagest, 


1 See below, p. 143. 

2 R.H. McDowell, Coins From Seleucia on 
the Tigris, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1935, pp. 147-150. The coins, dated by month 
and marked with moneyers’ monograms, show 
an intelligible sequence only when Artemisios 
(= Nisanu) is taken as the first month. In this 
way, there is an unbroken series with one 
monogram from Gorpiaios (month 5) through 
Audnaios (month 9). A second series, with a 
second monogram, then begins in Peritios 
(month 10), and continues through Xandikos 


(month 12), Artemisios (month 1 of the next 
year) to Peritios again. 

3 Op.cit., pp. I-2, and 8-12. 

4 Republished as SEG II 770 and 771. 

s Ant. Jud. I, 80: £v unvi Seutépw, Alo uiv 
675 MaxeSovwv Aevouévo, Mapcovdvy Se Gei 
*EBoaíov. The Judean Marchesewan corres- 
ponded to Babylonian Arahsamnu, showing 
that Dios was one month later than Tashritu, 
to which it had corresponded in the earlier 
system. 

6 Op.cit. p. II. 
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and the first century B.C., immediately preceeding Josephus. Johnson's arguments 
were confirmed and the date of the change made more precise by McDowell. The 
sequence of coins of 15/16 A.D. at Seleucia on the Tigris fits the Macedonian- 
Babylonian relationship of Ptolemy, showing that the retardation of the Macedonian 
months post-dated 16 A.D. Further, a group of coins was struck at Seleucia in 46/47 
A.D., bearing months of year 357, Seleucid cra, Gotarzes II. The months are an 
uninterrupted sequence from Xandikos to Hyperberetaios, if Xandikos is the first 
month, with retardation having taken place. If the retardation is not accepted, there 
is an interval between Hyperberetaios, the 6th month, and Xandikos, 12th month, 
an interval which is unlikely a priori, and particularly unlikely in the case of these 
coins, which are unique among Parthian bronze in having month dates, so that we 
should hardly expect to find two instances of month dates with coins of this type 
issued on two occasions.! 

Accordingly, we may conclude that a second correlation between Maccdonian 
and Babylonian months was introduced sometime between 15/16 A.D. and 46/47 
A.D. This yields the following correlation: 


323 B.C. ~ 15/16 A.D. 46/47 A.D. — 176 A.D. 

Nisanu = Artemisios Tashritu = Dios Nisanu = Xandikos 
Aiaru = Artemisios 

Aiaru = Daisios Arahsamnu = Apellaios Simanu = Daisios 
Duzu = Panemos 

Simanu = Panemos Kislimu ` = Audnaios Abu = Loios 
Ululu = Gorpiaios 

Duzu = Loios Tebetu — Peritios Tashrtu = Hyperberetaios 
Arahsamnu — Dios 

Abu = Gorpiaios Shabatu = Dystros Kislimu = Apellaios 
Tebetu = Audnaios 

Ululu !— Hyperberetaios Addar = Xandikos Shabatu = Peritios 
Addaru — Dystros 


This arrangement was quite general in the East, and it had been introduced at 
Palmyra, in all probability, by 17 A. DS Why this should have happened is something 
of a mystery. Bickerman remarks? that we have no knowledge of "when, how, and 
for what reason" the change took place, and although we can determine termini for 
some places, we do not know whether the change was simultaneous all over so that 
the termini can be combined to set 15/16-17 as the period in which the change took 
place. It is interesting that it is apparently as early as 17. We may speculate that the 
cause was a single excessive intercalation ordered by the Parthian king, as Bickerman 
suggests as a possibility. It may be that the change derives from the promulgation of 
a new calendar in the early Roman period. It is even possible that the change took 
place in the court at the end of the Seleucid period, but took a long time to spread 


! McDowell, p. 153, also points out that it cutive months, and no examples for the next 
is unlikely that such coins were issued for the five. 
whole year, as it is very unlikely that there 2 See above, p. 142. The relationship seems 
would be preserved examples for five conse- — to have shifted by Elul of 17 A.D. 
3 Chronology 1968, p. 25. 
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through the cities. The evidence is too scanty to confirm or rule out any of these 
possibilities. 


The Count of Days 


The normal Seleucid count used numerals for days,! and these followed sequence, 
1-30; there was no backward count.? The evidence for the count in the Seleucid 
areas, both during the period of the active life of the dynasty and after the collapse of 


Seleucid rule, is overwhelming. 


I. a 6.S II. tX 16. S 21. xa 26. XS 
2. B e S I2. 8 17. t% 22. xB 27. xÚ 
3. Y 8. x I3. tY 18. ty 23. xY 28. xy 
4. Š 9. 0 I4. Lë 19. (0 24. x9 29. x0 
$.€ IO. t I5. t€ 20. X 25. x€ 30. À 


Territory of the Seleucid Calendar 


The geographical spread of the Seleucid system has never been charted, and the 
evidence suggests that the calendar, as well as the era (q.v.) had broad use in the East. 
Obviously, the court used it. Calendars attested in the Roman East in areas originally 
under Seleucid control^ suggest that their Macedonian month names derive from 
calendars of the Seleucid system. In Asia Minor, many cities had Macedonian month 
names,5 and many of these may derive from either Seleucid or Macedonian-Egyptian 
calendars. Indeed, the month Gorpiaios is attested in Iran, in the third century BC A 
and one may speculate on the nature of the calendar so attested, and whether it might 
have been Seleucid. The conversion of any such dates into julian terms, assuming that 
the date was constructed on the basis of the Seleucid system, has the inherent risk 
that this might not have been the case. During the period of the life of the dynasty, 
in areas under Seleucid control, one may make such conversions as a working hypo- 
thesis. But when the month names continue to be found in peripheral areas after the 


I There seems to be evidence of occasional 
writing out of the numeral, as, e.g., SEG VII 
I8, ca. 200 B.C., from Persiana: [unvdg tov 
Setvog npon? ër eix]&ài. The restoration of 
the actual number is hypothesis, but there 
seems little doubt that the number was written 
out to present the same kind of count of days 
as shown by the system of numerals, 

2 The very curious date Erouc Sp’ xal le 
TOÀ] &YOw Xapromplors brd [1plvnv] &rtóv- 
tog ‘repBepetatov in OGI 253 would seem 
to indicate a different kind of count, perhaps 
backward, but the restoration itself seems to 
me to be improbable, and the reckoning may 
not be Seleucid in any case. 


3 For examples, cf. C.B. Welles, Royal Cor- 
respondence in The Hellenistic Period, New Ha- 
ven, 1934, p. 382, Index of Months. 

4 See below, pp. 174 ff. 

s Cf. for example, the comment by Robert 
on Apollonia Salbake, in La Carie II, Paris, 
1954, P. 301, and more generally, the works 
there cited. For other examples in central Ca- 
ria, cf. ibid., Index Général, s.v. Calendrier, 
Mois. See also above, p. 132, Sardis, p. 125, 
Pergamum. 

6 Hellenica 11-12, 1960, p. 83. 
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dynasty s control over such areas lapsed, the assumption may not be warranted. Such 
names may have been used with entirely different systems, changed from the Seleucid, 
just as the introduction of the julian calendar adapted the Macedonian months into 
the solar julian system.! 


2. The Macedonian Calendar in Egypt 


The rich resources of papyri in Egypt have made it possible to gain extensive insights 
into the operation of the Macedonian calendar during the period of Ptolemaic reign 
in that country. A series of equivalent dates, i.e., documents dated by both Macedonian 
and Egyptian calendars, makes it possible to correlate the two systems, thoroughly 
in most instances, and partly in others. Since the Egyptian civil calendar was regular 
and non-lunar in nature, julian equivalents can be derived for Macedonian dates 
from correlations between Egyptian and Macedonian calendars. 


Native Egyptian Calendar 


The Egyptian civil calendar has twelve months, each of 30 days, with 5 epagomenal 
days at the end of the year to make a total of 365 days. Although this total was 1⁄4 day 
short of the seasonal year so that the Egyptian calendar revolved with respect to the 
seasonal and julian years, that revolution was constant, and a julian date can be 
assigned to any date in the Egyptian calendar, not only for the period of Hellenistic 
occupation but for the Pharaonic period as well. The twelve Egyptian months were: 
Thoth, Phaophi, Hathyr, Choiach, Tybi, Mecheir, Phamenoth, Pharmouthi, Pachons, 
Payni, Epeiph, and Mesore. The beginning of the civil year, Thoth 1, fell in mid- 
November at the time of Alexander’s conquest, and with the 14 day annual anomaly, 
the beginning of the year moved gradually until it fell on 31 August at the time of 
Octavian's arrival in Egypt. 

This Egyptian calendar continued in use all through the Ptolemaic and Roman 
period. It is amply attested in demotic and hieroglyphic texts, and the Egyptian 
month-names gradually supplanted Greek names as time went on. The Ptolemaic 
form of the Macedonian calendar was itself based upon the Egyptian civil calendar. 

In addition to this 365 day civil calendar the Egyptians had a lunar religious calen- 
dar with the same month names, with months beginning at invisibility of the 
crescent at the time of new moon.? There was a cycle which the Egyptians used to 


t E.G., the “Asian Calendar" introduced in Egypt, Oriental Institute of the University of 
9 B.C., below, p. 181. Chicago, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civiliza- 
2 R. A. Parker, The Calendars of Ancient tion 26, 1950. 


yo HdAI.7 
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regulate this lunar calendar, as we learn from P. dem. Carlsberg 9. This cycle operated 
over a 25 year period, instructing the user as to dates on the regular civil calendar on 
which lunar months were to begin. Thus the lunar calendar could be kept in concord 
with the actual phases of the moon without actual observation. 


Cyclical Regulation of the Macedonian Calendar in Egypt 


By the middle of the third century B.C., the Ptolemaic administration had adapted 
this cycle to the Macedonian lunar months to begin each month on the evening of 
first visibility of the crescent.! The cycle was probably in use as early as the 4oth 
year of Ptolemy Soter, 284/3 B.C., and was certainly in use by year 6 of Philadelphus, 
280/79 B.C. (= year 6 counting from the beginning of the co-regency with Soter). 
The cycle continued in use to the end of Philadelphus’ reign in 246,? and thus for this 
period it is possible to find julian dates for Macedonian, since the correlation of 
Macedonian - Egyptian through the cycle gives a firm datum, the Egyptian calendar, 
through which to find julian dates. 

At this time, the regnal year began in Dystros. The succession of months, Xandikos, 
Artemisios, Daisios, Panemos, Loios, Gorpiaios, Hyperberetaios, Dios, Apellaios, 
Audnaios, Peritios, follow the same sequence as the sequence in the Seleucid adapta- 
tion of the Macedonian calendar; the intercalary month throughout the reign of 
Philadelphus was Peritios, called Peritios embolimos when it was inserted. The 
Macedonian months began on dates set in terms of the Egyptian civil calendar. That 
is, the cycle marked a specific date in each Egyptian month on which a Macedonian 
month was to begin. The Macedonian months, following in the order stated, began 
on the dates set by the cycle. Intercalation was biennial, so that every other year a 


t A.E. Samuel, Ptolemaic Chronology, Mün- 
chener Beitrige zur Papyrusforsch. u. antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte 43, 1967, pp. 54-73. The 
cycle was adapted to Macedonian first visibility 
by simply beginning months one day later 
than they were to begin for the Egyptian lu- 
nar months. 

2 The equivalences, Macedonian = Egyp- 
tian, are attested by an extensive series of 
double dates in the Zenon archive. For the 
double dates see Samuel, op.cit., pp. 48-49. The 
equivalences between the two calendars pro- 
duced by the cycle are the same as the equi- 
valences recorded by Edgar, Zenon Papyri in 
the University of Michigan Collection, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series 
XXIV, Ann Arbor, 1931, pp. §6-57. Edgar’s 
tables of correspondences carry forward to 
year Io of Euegctes, but do not go back ear- 
lier than year 25 of Philadelphus. The demon- 
stration that the cycle was in use in year 22, 


and as far back as year 6 (Samuel, pp. 64-73) 
makes it possible to date documents much ear- 
lier in date than Edgar's tables permit. 

Although Edgar's tables, based as they are 
on the extensive evidence of the later years of 
Philadelphus, are quite reliable for the period 
which they cover, earlier attempts to establish 
the nature of the Macedonian calendar in 
Egypt, notably E. Meyer, Uutersuchungen zur 
Chronologie der ersten Ptolemáer auf Grund der 
Papyri, Archiv für Papyrusforschung, Beiheft 
2, Leipzig, 1925, and B. Grenfell and A.S. 
Hunt, Hibeh Papyri I, London, 1906, Appendix 
I, pp. 332-358, do not provide satisfactory 
guides either for equations between the two 
calendaric systems or julian equivalences, since 
much of the vital evidence was published after 
these two discussions. 

In addition to the cycle, there were other 
more arbitrary methods of equating Mace- 
donian to Egyptian dates, See below, p. 148. 
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second Peritios was inserted, beginning on the Egyptian date set for the beginning 
of the next month. The cycle itself did not contain instructions for intercalation per se; 
the intercalation was simply fitted into the scheme. 

The effect of this cycle was to provide a satisfactory concord between the Maced- 
onian months and the moon. However, since the concern was only with monthly 
and not yearly relationships, the maintenance of a relative stability between the 
seasonal 365 14 day year and the lunar year which the 19 year Babylonian/Seleucid 
intercalation cycle achieved, depended on the nature of intercalation adopted. Biennial 
intercalation added too many days to keep the balance (ca. 738 days in biennal inter- 
calation, vs. 730 14 days in the seasonal year, over each two-year period), so that 
Macedonian months fell later and later with regard to the seasonal year.! 

During the reign of Philadelphus as well as later, the Egyptian calendar was con- 
sistently maintained alongside the Macedonian for the dating of documents, not only 
in the native language but also in Greek texts. The conversion of these dates into 
julian is simple, and is achieved through the tables of T.C. Skeat.? The Egyptian 
regnal year began regularly with the first day of Thoth all through the Ptolemaic 
period. However, the Macedonian regnal year began, at least in the early period, at 
differing times in different reigns, and this resulted in a disparity between Egyptian 
and Macedonian regnal year dates reflecting the different beginnings of Macedonian 
and Egyptian civil calendar years. 

The actual date in Dystros on which the Macedonian year began during the reign 
of Philadelphus is not yet certainly known. P. Col. Zen. 8, dated year 28, Dystros 23, 
docketed year 29, Xandikos 2, shows that the regnal year changed between these two 
dates. Edgar, discussing this problem, concluded on the basis of PCZ 59209, together 
with P. Col. Zen. 8, that the first day of the year must have been Dystros 25 or 26. 
PCZ 59209 is dated year 32, Pharmouthi 3. Because year 32 was not intercalary, 
Macedonian month dates corresponded to Pharmouthi 3 only at the beginning of 
regnal year 32, and at that time, Pharmouthi 3 — Dystros 26, so that if year 32 in 
this document was the Macedonian regnal year, as Edgar took it to be, the year had 
to begin at the latest on Dystros 26, and by P. Col. Zen. 8 at the earliest on Dystros 
24. The evidence, however, was controverted by PCZ 59139, dated year 29, Dystros 
26 — Phamenoth 26. In order for this equation to be correct, it had to fall at the end 
of the year by the established correspondences,^ and thus the year had to end later 
than Dystros 26. I originally took this date to fall at the beginning of the year with 
the correspondence not an accurate one but an arbitrary one, to explain this con- 
tradictory evidence, but since the document belongs in a series at the end of the year, 
the date must fall at the end of the year.5 One further piece of evidence may be of 


I So that e.g., in 262 B.C., Dios 1 fell in 3 P. Mich. Zen. pp. 51-52. 
early November, while only 15 years later, in 4 Either by Edgar’s tables or the cycle. 
247 B.C. Dios 1 fell in the middle of January. 5 Ptol. Chron., p. 62. The error was pointed 
2 The Reigns of the Ptolemies, Miinch. Beitr. out by Uebel, in his review, Bibliotheca Orien- 
z. Papyrusforsch. u. antiken Rechtsgeschichte talis 21, 1964, p. 312. 


39, 1954. 


10* 
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value: PCZ s92o3, dated year 31, Dystros 23 = Phamenoth 30, has the docket 
year 32, Pharmouthi 1. This very strongly suggests that the regnal year changed with 
Pharmouthi 1 = Dystros 24, and I have argued for that date.! For this date to be 
accepted, however, it is necessary to reject the evidence of PCZ 59139, cither 
by explaining the date as a scribal mistake, a most unfortunate resort, or by 
suggesting an equally improbable alternative, that the year date 29 was in the 
Egyptian, not Macedonian regnal year, so that the date need have no relevance 
to the Macedonian regnal year. However, neither of these alternatives have the 
merit of proper method, so that the question of the beginning of the regnal 
year under Philadelphus must be left open, with much of the evidence pointing 
to a period between Dystros 24 to 26, and the 24th explaining the most evid- 
ence. 

Although the cycle was in extensive use during the reign of Philadelphus, at least 
in Alexandria, other methods of regulating the Macedonian calendar are attested in 
the Chora. They had in common with the cycle control the use of the Egyptian 
calendar as reference point. The simplest of these methods was that of direct equa- 
sion: if a date on the Macedonian calendar was required the writer simply used the 
same numeral in the (roughly) equivalent Macedonian month.? A second method, 
a bit more complicated, was one of addition and subtraction: for the first 20 days of 
the Egyptian month ro days were added to the numeral to produce the equivalent 
date in the Macedonian month, and for the remaining 10 days of the Egyptian month 
20 days were subtracted to produce the Macedonian date 3 The system was not too 
cumbersome, although it depended on a general familiarity with the current rela- 
tionships between the two calendars. 

These two arbitrary systems were only used, so far as we know, in making up 
double dates when the Macedonian date was needed for the proper official appearance. 
Since the Egyptian date always appeared as part of the arbitrary equation, that date 
can be relied upon for the establishment of the julian date of documents so dated.* 


! [n Ptol. Chron., pp. 62-63. That document 
is one of a series of three, dated as follows: 
PCZ 59202, year 31, 

Dystros 23 = Phamenoth 30 

docket: year 31, Pharmouthi Ir 
PCZ 59203, year 31, 


corrected error by the scribe: all the letters 
were written on evening of Phamenoth 30, 
after sundown, when Dystros 23 had begun. 
PCZ 59204 was received the following day, 
Pharmouthi I, during the daylight hours, and 
docketed accordingly. The other two were not 


Dystros 23 — Phamenoth 30 

docket: year 32, Pharmouthi 1 
PCZ 59204, year 31, 

Dystros 23 = Phamenoth 30 

docket: year 31, Pharmouthi 1 
PCZ $9202 is corrected, with Edgar reading 
in the docket year 31 corrected from 32; Edgar 
remarked in the publication that the reading 
could also be 32, corrected from 31. Positing 
the change of date to a new year at this time, 
it is possible to understand all the dates in an 
hypothesis which requires no proposal of un- 


docketed until evening, when the new Mace- 
donian day Dystros 24, and with it, the new 
year, had begun. The docket to PCZ 59202 
was first made year 31 in error, then changed, 
while the docket of PCZ 59203, docketed 
presumably after 202, was made without error. 

2 Cf. Ptol. Chron., p. 34. 

3 Ptol. Chron., p. 35. 

* Although it is theoretically possible that 
the Macedonian side of such arbitrary equa- 
tions is the correct one, it is more likely that 
we are correct in relying upon the Egyptian 
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Thus, for the reign of Philadelphus julian dates can in general be obtained from either 
true Macedonian dates, or from ordinary Egyptian dates.! 

After the reign of Philadclphus the cycle seems to have fallen into disuse. Through- 
out the reign of Euergetes, Ptolemy III, the attested double dates show no coherent 
series of equations between the two calendars, but rather, complete disorder. The 
double dates not only do not fit, one with the others, but there is no consistency in 
choice of the intercalary month. Peritios, which had been embolimos all through the 
reign of Philadelphus, is embolimos at one time during the reign of Euergetes, but at 
other times we find once Hyperberetaios, at another, Panemos. The evidence sug- 
gests that for some reason, during Euergetes’ reign the Macedonian calendar pursued 
a course independent of the Egyptian and was itself irregular. There may have been 
decreasing interest in maintaining an accurate Macedonian calendar, so that its use 
was desultory and careless. It is therefore not possible to give precise julian dates to 
documents dated by Macedonian months until the end of Euergetes’ reign, when 
again for a short period we find a consistent relationship in at least one part of the 
chora.? 


Abandonment of the Independent Macedonian Calendar 


After the 9th year of Philopator, we find only four more double dates which re- 
flect an independent existence for the Macedonian calendar.3 From year 4 of Epipha- 
nes, Ptolemy V, we find the evidence of a complete assimilation of the Macedonian 
calendar to the Egyptian. In this assimilation, the Macedonian months were simply 
equated to the Egyptian. À date in the Egyptian calendar, e.g., Thoth 15, was simply 


unless some evidence points to a strong pro- 
bability that the writer was using the Maced- 
onian calendar. In the chora, whence these 
arbitrary dates in general come, the Egyptian 
months were used, and it is only in the official 
correspondence and dating of Alexandria that 
“real” Macedonian dates are to be found. 

! [t is well to introduce one note of caution. 
All the evidence is not satisfactorily explained 
by these various systems. There are five (Ptol. 
Chron. p. 60) double dates which are anomol- 
ous, and if they are not to be taken as evidence 
of either another system, or, alternatively as 
suggesting that the system is not yet properly 
understood, they must be explained as scribal 
errors. These errors need not be purely ortho- 
graphical; maintaining the cycle would be 
arduous and could often bring errors. 

2 For discussion of the dates of this period, 
see Samuel, Ptol. Chron., pp. 74-128, and T.C. 
Skeat, “The Macedonian Calendar during the 
Reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I,” Journal of 
Egyptian Archeology 34, 1948. Skeat argues for 
a coherent scheme, but I have argued against 


this since the coherent scheme requires the as- 
sumption that certain documents be dated by 
financial year; further, Skeat’s scheme does not 
show how the calendar worked, but manipu- 
lates years and intercalary months arbitrarily 
to bring the double dates into a rough accord 
with each other. The varied intercalary month 
is sufficient evidence to show the disorder in 
the calendar. The short period in which there 
is evidence of coherence, year 25 of Euergetes 
and year 26/1 of Philopator, can provide some 
indication of the correlation between the two 
calendars. However, the correlation gives no 
indication of the actual control of the Maced- 
onian calendar or any evidence of how it was 
actually working; the correlation can be simply 
descriptive, and for this short period only, and 
the correlation is presented in Ptol. Chron., 
Appendix, Table D., p. 167. 

3 D. Edfu 5, year 14 of Philopator. OCT 90 
(Rosetta Stone), year 9, Epiphanes; UPZ III 
and 113, years 18 and 26 of Philometor. Cf., 
Ptol. Chron., pp. 122-127, 129-137. 
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rendered in the Macedonian calendar with the Macedonian month name and the 
same date of the month. In this assimilation, Dystros was equated to Thoth, and the 
succeeding Macedonian months were equated to the succeeding Egyptian months 
which fell into line in order. These equations remained the same so long as this 
system was in use, so that a Macedonian date was simply the rendition of an Egyptian 
date with a Macedonian month name. The equations for the twelve months are: 


Dystros-Thoth Panemos-Tybi Dios-Pachon 
Xandikos-Phaophi Loios-Mecheir Apellaios-Payni 
Artemisios-Hathyr Gorpiaios-Phamenoth Audnaios-Epeiph 
Daisios-Choiach Hyperberetaios-Pharmouthi Peritios-Mesore 


This system of equating the two calendars persisted into the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II, but by the 53rd year of that king, i.e., 119/8 B.C., a new system was in 
effect. In this second assimilation, Dios was equated to Thoth, producing the follow- 
ing set of equations: 


Dios-Thoth Dystros-T ybi Panemos-Pachon 
Apellaios-Phaophi Xandikos-Mecheir Loios-Payni 
Audnaios-Hathyr Artemisios-Phamenoth Gorpiaios-Epeiph 
Peritios-Choiach Daisios-Pharmouthi Hyperberetaios-Mesore 


This system persisted! to the end of the Ptolemaic period and continued in use in 
the Roman era. It may have provided the basis for later (ancient) descriptions of the 
Macedonian calendar. Since the Macedonian dates have no independent existence 
but appear in conjunction with Egyptian dates, julian dates may be derived from 
these Egyptian dates without regard to the Macedonian date. 

Thus the Macedonian calendar in Egypt followed a course which eventually ended 
in the dissolution of the Macedonian calendar as a separate and valid instrument for 
dating or for the measurement of time. It began with adapting Macedonian months 
to a cyclical structure which had been constructed for the operation of the Egyptian 
lunar calendar, just as in the Seleucid area the old Babylonian system was pressed 
into use for the regulation of intercalation in the Macedonian calendar. But unlike 
the development of the Seleucid calendar, which, lunar in nature and based on the 
lunar Babylonian cycle, was preserved as a vital calendar, the Macedonian calendar 
in Egypt eventually lost all independence and was overwhelmed by the Egyptian 
calendar. Thus the Macedonian months became simply alternative names for the 
Egyptian months, and the calendar in Egypt continued the old Egyptian system of 
twelve months of 30 days each, with all relation to the moon lost. 


The Count of Days 


The Greeks in Egypt used numerals for the count of days, applying these numerals to 
all dates, whether expressed in terms of the Egyptian or Macedonian calendars. The 


1 With occasional exceptions in which the of Soter II, and P. Teb. 105, year 21 of Cleopa- 
first system persisted, as in SEG IX 5, year 20 tra III and Ptolemy Alexander. 
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numeral system is attested over and over again in the papyri from Egypt, from 
earliest Ptolemaic to late Roman times. 


I. @ II. ta 21. 0 
2.8 I2. (D 22. xf 
3. Y 13. ty 23. xY 
4- Š 14. Lë 24. xŠ 
S. € IS. te 25. x€ 
6. S 16. tS 26. xS 
2,6 17. © 27. xÇ 
8. 7 I8. ty 28. xn 
9. 0 19. 0 29. x0 

IO. t 20. X 30. À 


Territory of the Egyptian-Macedonian Calendar 


In the Ptolemaic possessions outside of Egypt Macedonian month names are attested, 
sometimes in connection with official dating formulae, as at Lissa, in Lycia, for 
example, we find Tit. As. Min. IL 1 158 dated by Philadelphus, year 8, Artemisios. Robert 
has noted the tenacity of the Macedonian calendar in Lycia! and the occurence of 
Macedonian months in official Ptolemaic formulae introduces the possibility that 
the dates were formed according to the court system of Alexandria. Robert is cautious, 
referring to these dates as belonging to the "calendrier macedonien" a term he uses 
equally to apply to dates which might be argued as Seleucid.? Since the Macedonian 
month names were coming into use in many if not the majority of cities in Asia 
Minor and the East, it is not really possible to determine whether the Macedonian 
month names in a Ptolemaic possession represent the Ptolemaic calendar in the form 
in which it was known in Egypt. It would be difficult to preserve the cyclical ar- 
rangement outside Egypt, since the cycle depended upon the old Egyptian calendar 
as its control. Macedonian month names in Ptolemaic possessions may represent 
local calendars adapted to the Macedonian month list, or indeed may be calendars 
of the Seleucid type used in cities influenced by Seleucid type. The evidence for 
each individual city is too scanty to permit determinations. 


I Documents de L'Asie Mineure Meridionale, 2 Ibid., and La Carie II, p. 301. See above, 
Paris, 1966, p. $4, publishing (p. $3) a Ptolemaic p. 144. 
date, and citing, p. $4, notes 3, $, (with texts, 
cited for other purposes, notes 6-8) other 
examples of such Ptolemaic dates. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ROMAN CALENDAR 


1. Introduction 


The problems of the Roman calendar are quite different from those confronting the 
student of the Greek calendar. Although only one calendar, i.e., the calendar of only 
one society, is at issue, the information available about that calendar, at least in its 
earlier stages, is contradictory and obscure in meaning. Furthermore, Roman society, 
with its greater attention to the forms of such things as calendars, tied the calender 
as an independent object rather more closely to religious observation than did any 
of the Greek states. Whereas in Greece the calendar in its formal aspect was usually 
an aid (or a hindrance) to the proper timing of religious observation, at Rome the 
calendar was something of an end in itself, and although there is manifold evidence 
that the calendar could be tampered with in its operation, the calendar itself was one 
of the mores maiorum, and became a vehicle to which many practices adhered, rather 
like barnacles on the bottom of a ship. The difficulty in determining what the calendar 
was like at any one time may indeed be compared to an investigation of an old hull: 
how many barnacles does one scrape away to establish the state of the hull at a given 
time in the past? 


The Fasti 


The ancient sources which provide information are both literary and epigraphical, 
and of the latter, there are both documents and, unlike the Greek situation, actual 
representations of the calendar. From this material has come an appalling volume of 
scholarship, beginning in antiquity and piling up to impossible proportions in modern 
times.! The epigraphical representations of the calendar, the so-called Fasti, most 


! For bibliography one may see, for the  sischen Altertumswissenschaft 227, 1930, pp. 97- 


nineteenth century and before, Mommsen, Die 
Römische Chronologie bis auf Caesar, 2nd ed., 
Berlin 1859; Ginzel II, 1911; for the first part 
of this century, cf. O. Leuze, “Bericht über 
die Literatur zur rómischen Chronologie, (Ka- 
lendar und Jahrzáhlung) in den Jahren 1901- 
1928.” Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte der klas- 


139. More recent studies are cited by A.K. 
Michels in The Calendar of the Roman Republic, 
Princeton, 1967 and cf. also Bickerman, 
Chronology 1968, pp. 43-49. A complete collec- 
tion of ancient references to the Roman calen- 
dar may be found in Degrassi, Inscriptiones Ita- 
liae XIII, fasc. 2, Rome 1963. 
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surviving from the imperial period, show, in addition to the names of months and 
days and lengths of months, a whole complex of material which has accreted to the 
strictly chronological framework of the calendar. Along the top of each of these 
Fasti appear the names of months, proceeding in order from left to right, and with 
the days of each month listed in columns below the month names. In these columns, 
a vertical row at the left consists of letters from A to H in alphabetical order, con- 
tinuing without interruption so that A follows H and begins the series anew each 
time a series terminates. The so called nundinal letters, which are not referred to in 
ancient treatments of the calendar, are taken by modern scholars to refer to an eight 
day cycle of market days,! but so far as we know, individual days were never desig- 
nated by these letters, they were never used for calendaric purposes, but served in the 
Fasti merely as an aid to reckoning the market days.? To the right of the nundinal 
letters come the names of the named days, and to the right of these, or on unnamed 
days to the right of the nundinal letters, appear letters which are taken to define the 
nature of the designated day and about which there has been considerable debate. 
These letters, indicating the religious or political nature of the days, are an illustration 
of the manner in which the Roman calendar is interwoven with the fabric of Roman 
life. In the discussion below I shall treat neither the nundinal letters nor the day des- 
ignations, as they are not chronological devices but rather use the basic chronological 
device of the calendar for other purposes, and I shall proceed to the discussion of the 
calendar itself.3 


Month Names and Day Designations 


The Roman calendar of the historical period had 12 months: Januarius, Februarius, 
Martius, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quintilis (= Julius), Sextilis (= Augustus), September, 
October, November, December, and we shall see below the applications of these to 
the julian year, both in the historical period, and insofar as possible, earlier. The 
designation of the days within the month was made by a peculiarly Roman system. 
The first day of the month was called Kalendae, the 5th (or 7th in a 31 day month), 
was called the Nonae, and the 13th (or 15th in a 31 day month) was called the Idus. 
These are the named days, and other days in the month were designated by counting 
back from these named days, counting inclusively. Thus in Maius, a 31 day month, 
the 2nd = ante diem VI Nonas Maias, the 12th = ante diem IV Idus Maias, and the 


r: Cf. e.g., Macrobius Sat. 1, 16, 34: “annum 
ita diviserunt, ut nonis modo diebus urbanas 
res usurparent, reliquis VII ut rura colerent." 
The "nine" comes from the Roman custom 
of counting inclusively, so that the first day 
of an eight day group is the ninth, with re- 
ferences to the previous group, and again the 
first of the succeding group. 

2 For a discussion, see Michels, Calendar, 
pp. 27-28, 84-89. 


3 The designations and their meanings is the 
main subject of Michels’ Calendar, q.v. for an 
extensive discussion of them. Michels con- 
cludes: N = dies nefasti, C = dies comitiales, 
EN = endotercisus (intercisus) days "split" bet- 
ween nefasti and fasti, Q.R.C.F. = Quando Rex 
Comitiavit Fas, Q.ST (or S.) D.F. = Quando 
Stercus (or Stereum) Delatum Fas, but she has 
no solution either for NP (usually printed 
NP) or FP. 
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25th = ante diem VIII Kalendas Junias. This is the general system of designating months 
and days, although the actual lengths and names of months and even the number of 
months as well went through permutations in the course of the history of the calendar, 
and that history saw changes in the beginning of the year and methods of inter- 
calation before Julius Caesar established the julian year in 46 B.C. That julian year as 
amended by Augustus provided the calendar used until the Gregorian reform (see 
above, p. 13), and is still used for the designation of dates in antiquity. 

In the discussion of the Roman calendar it is easier to work from the known to the 
unknown, as the basis of discussion and the designations and terminology applicable 
will be clearer to the reader if a complete account of the calendar can precede the 
discussion of stages which we cannot yet know fully. Accordingly I shall work back- 
wards in the discussion to follow, beginning with the julian calendar, which we have 
full knowledge of, and proceeding backwards through the history of the calendar to 
the most primitive stages about which we have any evidence at all. I may repeat that 
in this discussion I shall deal only with month and day names, length and order of 
months, and organization and length of the year, with discussion of any intercalation 
known. 


2. The Julian Calendar 


The calendar which Julius Caesar instituted in 46 B.C.! abandoned the old Roman 
Calendar completely to start afresh with a calendar of 36514 days, a period long 
known by the astronomers to approximate the tropical year (see Astronomical 
Calendars, pp. 33-$5).2 The new calendar, as reported in the sources? and reflected 
in the Fasti* had 365 days, with a single day intercalated every 4th year to achieve the 
total of 36514. The names and lengths of the months in the julian calendar are: 


Januarius 3I Maius 3I September 30 
Februarius 28 Junius 30 October 3I 
Martius 3I Juliuss 3I November 30 


Aprilis 30 Augustus® 3r December 31 


! For the date, cf. Censorinus, De die nat. 
20, 8: G. Caesar pontifex maximus suo III et 


Caesar 20; Pliny, Nat. Hist. XVIII, 211; Solinus 
I, 45 (ed. Mommsen). 


M. Aemilii Lepidi consulatu. 

2 The 365V, day year must have been well 
known, and the discussion of the source of the 
julian reform (cf. Ginzel II, pp. 274-275 and 
the discussions there cited) seems to me to be 
inconsequential. The famous passage of Lucan 
(Phars. X, 186) “Nec meus Eudoxi vincetur 
fastinus annus" selects a famous astronomer 
for Caesar to equal. 

3 Censorinus, op.cit., Macrobius, Sat. 1, 14, 
6 ff. (ed. Willis); Plut., Caes. 59; Appian, Civil 
Wars II, 154; Dio Cassius XLIII, 26; Suetonius, 


4 Published by A. Degrassi, Inscriptiones Ita- 
liae XIII, Fasti et Elogia, Fasc. II, Fasti Anni 
Numani et Iuliani, Rome, 1963. 

5 Actually named Quintilis at the time of 
the 46 B.C. promulgation, but changed to Ju- 
lius in 44 B.C. in honor of Caesar, Censorinus 
22,16; Macrobius, Sat. I, 12, 34; Dio Cassius 
XLV, 7. 

6 Changed from Sextilis to Augustus in 8 
B.C., Censorinus 22, I6, Macrobius, Sat. I, 
I2, 35; Dio Cassius LV 6., Suetonius, Augustus 
3I. 
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The extra day, intercalated every fourth year, was made by doubling VI Kal. 
Mart. (= 24 Febr.) and became bis sextum Kal. Mart.,! whence the later term annus 
bissextus for the intercalary year. The year began as before (see below, p. 164) with 
the kalends of January. This julian system, although it seems simple enough to operate, 
was nevertheless misapplied by the pontifices, who, counting inclusively in the Roman 
fashion, came up with intercalation which was in effect every third year, e.g., 
IOOIOOIO OI etc. This error was later corrected by Augustus. 


The Augustan Reform 


The Augustan correction is connected with the question of whether the year 45 was 
actually made intercalary by Caesar. It has been much discussed? but it is much easier 
to reconcile a non-intercalary 45 B.C. with the information reported about the 
Augustan reform. The sources? state that the pontifical error persisted for 36 years, 
in which 12 years were intercalated for the proper 9. Now the only year for which 
one can achieve a congruence of these three numbers is 9 B.C.: 36 years after the 
reform brings us to 9 B.C., and that year had the oth (proper) and 12th (improper) 
intercalation only if 45 B.C. had not received intercalation. If it had been intercalary, the 
9 = 12 intercalations would have been made in 13 and 12 B.C. respectively, and the 
intercalations in these years neither fall together as the sources imply nor fit very well 
with the figure of 36 years for the duration of the (undetected) error. Taking these 
results along with the sources’ statement that intercalation was omitted for 12 years, 
we see that the (proper) julian intercalation was omitted in sand 1 B.C. and in 4 A.D., 
so that intercalation was resumed in 8 A.D. and the julian system proceded thence 
without error. 

Modern chronologers use the julian system to express dates in antiquity, and 
extrapolate the dates (and intercalation) back into the pre-Christian period so that, 
for example, 45 B.C. will be intercalary in the modern framework whether Caesar 
actually had intercalation in that year or not. This system, although based on the 
julian, should be seen as a modern construct in which the intercalary years after 
Christ are those divisible by four, but those before will be those quadrennial anni- 
versaries working back, e.g., 1, 5, 9, 13, 17, B.C. are intercalary. From 8 A.D. on 
Roman calendar dates are the same as modern julian calender dates, but in the period 
between 8 A.D. and 45 B.C. allowance must be made for the error and subsequent 


qui dies post bis VI K fuit. Mommsen has 
generally been followed, inter alia by Bicker- 


1 There is room for doubt whether this date 
precedes VI Kal. Mart., in backwards count, 


so that: a.d. bis VI Kal. Mart. = 24 Febr., VI 
Kal. Mart. = 2$ Febr., or follows, so that VI 
Kal. Mart. — 24 Febr, and a.d. bis VI Kal. Mart. 
= 25 Febr. Mommsen opted for the latter, 
with the bissextile date following the first six, 
notably on the evidence of CIL VIII 6979 
(= Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. 4919): V K Mart 


man, Clironology 1968, p. 47, but for a con- 
trary view, taking 24 Febr. as the intercalary 
day, sce Ginzel II, pp. 278-279. 

2 Cf. Ginzel II, pp. 280-281. 

3 Macrobius, Sat. I, 13-14; Solinus, ed. 
Mommsen, I, 46, 47. 
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correction in attempting to render Roman dates into julian. The following chart 
shows the relationships, the correction to be made, and the years in which February 29 
was omitted by Augustus. 


Julian Error Correction Julian Error Correction 
B.C. B.C. 
45 I8 6 I 9 -3 
44 17 I 7 9 -2 
43 I6 7 9 -2 
42 I 1 -I 15 7 I 1o -3 
4I I 1 I -0 I4 7 10 -3 
40 I I -0 Ij I 8 IO -2 
39 I I 2 -I I2 8 I 11 -3 
38 I 2 —I II 8 II -3 
37 I 2 2 -O 10 8 II -3 
36 2 I 3 -I 9 I 9 I 12 -3 
35 2 3 =I 8 9 12 -3 
34 2 3 -I 7 9 I2 -3 
33 I3 I4 -I 6 9 I2 -3 
32 3 4 —I 5 I 1o O 12 -2 
31 3 4 -I 4 10 I2 -2 
30 3 I 5 -2 3 IO I2 -2 
29 I4 5 -I 2 IO I2 -2 
28 4 5 -I I III O 12 -I 
27 4 I 6 -2 A.D. I II I2 -I 
26 4 6 -2 2 II I2 -I 
25 I 5 6 —I 3 II I2 -I 
24 5 I 7 -2 4 I 12 O 12 -0 
23 5 7 -2 5 I2 I2 -0 
22 5 7 -2 6 I2 I2 —0 
2I I 6 I 8 -2 7 I2 I2 -0 
20 ó 8 -2 8 I 13 I 13 -0 
19 6 8 -2 


Roman calendar dates can thus be converted into julian dates not only from the 
beginning of the accurate and correct operation of the system after the Augustan 
revision, but applying the necessary corrections, as early as 45 B.C. Before that year, 
however, the Roman dates can not be equated to julian with much confidence, and 
an account of the year 46, in which Caesar actually instituted his reform and which 
was modified radically to do this, illustrates the possible discrepancy between Roman 
and julian years. The only full and clear account of the manipulations of 46 B.C. 
comes from Censorinus: duos menses intercalarios dierum LXVII in mensem No- 
vembrem et Decembrem interponeret, cum iam mense Februario dies tres et viginti 
intercalasset, faceretque eum annum dierum CCCCXXXXV, simul providens in 
futurum ne iterum erraretur.! The year 46 B.C., then, had a total of 9o days inter- 


1 De die natali 20, 8. 'That three months, (the 
two totaling 67 + the regular intercalary 
month of 23 days in February) are involved is 
confirmed by the statement of Suetonius, Caes. 
40, that these three were intercalated, making 
a total of 15 months in that year. The extra 
intercalation of 67 days is reported by Dio 


Cassius XLIII, 26. The statement of Macro- 
bius, Sat. I, 14, 3, that 443 days are involved, 
is either a scribal error or a misstatement, in 
an account which is on this matter very brief. 
Solinus’ account (1, 45) makes no sense at all 
as the text stands. 
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calated, 67 more than the number which would have been inserted in an ordinary 
intercalary year. These days had accumulated from omission of proper (month) 
intercalation in the preceding years, and the large number of days involved illustrates 
the difficulty of finding julian equivalents for Roman calendar days before the Caesar- 
ian reform. 


3. The Calendar of the Republic 


In dealing with the pre-julian Roman calendar, it will be well to list the questions 
which may properly be asked of the evidence, with regard to the calendar as a time- 
measuring instrument. One needs to know (1) the names and lengths of the months, 
(2) the length of the year, ordinary and intercalary, (3) the method of intercalations, 
(4) occasions of intercalations, (5) the beginning of the year, (6) the date of the in- 
ception of the calendar and its subsequent history. Some of these questions can be 
answered fully, some in part, and some not at all satisfactorily. 


Names and Lengths of the Months 


The month names are those listed above (p. 154) before the change of two 
months in honor of Caesar and Augustus. Of these 12 months, four had 31 days — 
Martius, Maius, Quintilis, and October — Februarius had 28 days, and the remaining 
months — Januarius, Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, September, November, and December — had 
29 days each. The sources are reasonably clear about these names and lengths,! and 
Fasti Antiates Maiores, the only pre-julian Fasti, confirm the literary testimonia insofar 
as any exists. These month names and lengths presumably remained constant from 
the institution of the republican calendar (see below, pp. 165£.) and, insofar as we can 
see, the months roughly corresponded to the julian equivalents, although as we will 
see in the discussion of intercalation (below, pp. 160ff.), irregularities of intercalation 


1 Inter alia, Macrobius Sat. I, 13, 6-7; So- 
linus, r, 38, explaining the change from the 
earlier ten month year, says that in adding two 
months, the six months which had previously 
had 30 days were reduced by one day each, 
(leaving the four 31 day months) so that, with 
the necessary days to make the new calendar, 
plus the subtracted days, two new months, 
one of 29 and the other of 28, were created. 
Censorinus, De die nat. 20, 2-5, is more ex- 
plicit: he lists che 30 day months with the 31, 
as Martius XXXI, Aprilis XXX, Maius XXXI, 
Iunius XXX, Quintilis XXXI, Sextilis et Septem- 
ber tricenos, October XXXI, November et Decent- 


ber tricenos and, discussing the calendar change 
to add two months, reporting that a day was 
subtracted from sex illis cavis (30 day) mensibus, 
and that in the construction of the two addi- 
tional months, the result was Januarius unde- 
triginta dierum, Februarius duotriginta. For discus- 
sions of these and thc following matters, see 
the relevant sections of: Mommsen, Römische 
Chronologie, Ginzel, II, Michels, Calendar of the 
Roman Republic, as well as the Commentarii 
Generales, I, De Romanorum Anno, in Manni, 
Inscr. Ital, XIII, 2, and the summary in Bicker- 
man, Clironology 1968. 
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make it impossible to set up equivalences for most of Roman history, and at times the 
republican months were much offset from the julian months of the same names. 


Length of the Year 


Adding up the totals of days in the months thus given, we have 355 days in the 
ordinary year ([7 X 29] + [4 X 31] + 28). So far the sources are in agreement.! 
The intercalary month, which was inserted into Februarius (see below, p. 160) had 
27 days (including the remaining days of Februarius) according to Fasti Antiates 
Maiores, but Censorinus 20, 6 and Macrobius, Sat. I, 13, 12 agree in a statement that 
in alternate years 22 and 23 days were intercalated, which would make the intercalary 
month alternately 27 and 28 days. If Michels’ argument that indeed the intercalary 
month was always 27 days, but that it began one day later when it was desired to add 
23 days instead of 22 to the year is correct (see below, Method of Intercalation), we 
then come to a total for an intercalary year of either 377 or 378 days. 

It is quite clear from this evidence that the republican calendar attempted to 
approximate the tropical year. Biennial intercalation of 22/23 days seems clearly an 
attempt to arrive at a length close to 36514 days. If, however, the strict alternation 
of 22 and 23 were followed, the Roman year would be slightly longer than the true 
tropical year of the seasons. In four years, the tropical year is quite close to 1461 days, 
while in that same period, the Roman year with this sort of intercalation would be 
1465 days ([355 X 4] + 22 + 23). Even if the intercalation never was of 23 days, 
the basic figure of 22 days of intercalation would produce an excess of three days 
every four years, an error which would certainly call for correction. Nevertheless, 
the information we have about the length of the year makes it quite clear that an 
approximation to the tropical year was desired. It also seems clear that despite the 
fact that 355 days is close to a lunar year, and although the sources seem to impute a 
lunar character of some sort to the months,? in the historical and even pre-historical 


confici credidit is certainly thinking of the re- 


t E.g., Solinus r, 39; Censorinus 20, 4; for 
publican year as lunar, and Lydus, De mensibus 


those sources which report 354 days, see be- 


low, p. 161, in the discussion of intercalation. 
Censorinus, ibid. notes that 354 are sufficient 
for 12 lunar months. 

2 The Roman terminology, Kalends and 
Ides, corresponds to the beginning and middle 
of the month and suggests an inheritance from 
a period in which the months were truly lunar. 
The explanation of terminology by Macrobius, 
Sat. I, 15, 9-13, describing observances on these 
days, not only mentions the observation of the 
crescent by a pontifex minor, but writes generally 
in terms in which he seems to be thinking of 
a truly lunar month. Indeed, Macrobius, Sat. 
I, 13, 1, crediting the 354 day year with 12 
months to Numa, quibus duodecim lunae cursus 


HI, 4, (Bekker) specifically says the months 
were lunar until Caesar. The nature of inter- 
calation, 22/23 days, seems to abandon any 
attempt at lunar months, and suggests that the 
attempt was to even out the year of 12 months 
(due in origin to a lunar calendar long aban- 
doned) to the closest average to the seasonal 
year. That is, while a luni-solar calendar, hold- 
ing to the lunar nature of the months, must 
fluctuate between c. 354/384 days, the Romans, 
without abandoning the traditional months or 
even their lengths, abandoned any attempt to 
follow the phases of the moon with them, and 
tried to hold to an average year. While Greek 
calendars might fluctuate, and allow two years 
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period of the Roman calendar, there was no attempt to keep the months to any phase 
of the moon. It is hardly likely that the alternation of 31 and 29 day months was 
based on the moon, as experience would show that arbitrary alternations of 29/30 
days would do a better job, and furthermore, as indications are for 30/31 day months 
in a ten month year for earlier times (see below, p. 167), it would seem that the lunar 
character, which probably existed in the remotest antiquity, had been lost before the 
period of any of the calendar characteristics of our sources. The Roman year, and 


certainly that of the republican calendar, aimed at coincidence in length with the 
seasons. 


Method of Intercalation 


There is certainly no doubt that the intercalary month was inserted in the course of 
the last days of February, and modern scholarship has been concerned with the iden- 
tification of the precise day in February which the intercalary month followed and 
with the length of that intercalary month.! That they followed the Terminalia, which 
came on a.d. VII Kal. Mart. (February 23) in non-intercalary years is clear, and the 
difficulty of determining the precise date is best illustrated by two passages of Livy; 
XLIII, 11.13: hoc anno intercalatum est; tertio die post Terminalia kalendae intercalariae fuere; 
XLV, 44.3: Intercalatum eo anno; postridie Terminalia kal. intercalariae fuerunt. The second 
of these items states that intercalation began the day after February 23, while the 
first dates the beginning of the intercalarary month to the day after that, February 24 
(by Roman inclusive count). While much of the evidence supports the statement in 
the second passage for the 23rd as the last day before intercalation,? there is enough 
support for the 24th to make the issue a real one.3 Michels has resolved the problem 


in succession to pass without intercalation, the 
Roman plan was to minimize error to + II 
days. 

I For a complete presentation of the ancient 
texts dealing with intercalation, along with 
discussion and analysis of these and modern 
discussions, see Michels, Calendar of the Roman 
Republic, Appendix 1, pp. 145. 

2 Censorinus, De die nat. 20, 6 states that the 
intercalation was alternately 22 or 23 days inter 
terminalia (Feb. 23) et regifugium (Feb. 24). 
Varro, De ling. Lat. VI, 13, 1s explicit in calling 
the Terminalia the last day, adding that when 
there is an intercalary month, the last five days 
of February are subtracted. Macrobius, Sat. I, 
13,6 concurs in the alternation of 22/23 days, 
and in Sat. I, 13, 15, that post vicesimum et ter- 
tium diem ... Terminalibus ... came the inter- 
calation, with the last five days of February 
reserved for after the intercalary month. Mod- 
ern scholars have concluded from these state- 
ments that the intercalary month always fol- 


lowed directly upon February 23, that, as said, 
alternately 22 or 23 days were intercalated, and 
that the last five days of February followed 
these to produce months of 27 or 28 days in 
intercalation. The designation of the date, of 
course, contradicts Livy's first statement, and 
the length of the intercalary month contradicts 
Ant. Mai., which gives 27 days as the length 
of the intercalary month. 

3 Plutarch, Numa 18, discussing intercala- 
tion, states that it was of 22 days. If this is to 
be reconciled with the statement that there was 
now 22, now 23 days of intercalation, we are 
forced to accept the statement of Livy as the 
explanation, i.c, 22 days were intercalated, 
added to the last 5 days of February to make 27 
(sic Ant. Mai.) but that when an effective inter- 
calation of 23 days was desired, February was 
allowed to continue through the 24th. Of 
course, in the circumstances in which Feb- 
ruary was allowed to continue through the 
24th, it is not the last five, but the last four 
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in a solution which seems to me the most reasonable and economical hypothesis in 
the present state of the evidence: “The simplest interpretation of these assorted bits 
of evidence is that the intercalary month always had 27 days, but when it was desir- 
able to add 23 days, instead of 22, February was allowed to continue through the 
24th, instead of stopping on the 23rd.”! 

The first of the passages of Livy quoted above has in the past also been taken as 
evidence for the intercalation of single days in the republican calendar, particularly 
when taken together with statements of Macrobius? and Dio? that because of super- 
stition the Romans might intercalate a single day to avoid concurrence of the first 
of the year with the nundinae. The discussion has been of long standing and is vo- 
luminous,* but in general, basing itself as it does on scanty evidence which may 
reasonably be interpreted without the introduction of a theory of intercalation of 
single days before Caesar,5 I am inclined to follow Michels® in the judgement that 


which are subtracted. Michels, op.cit. p. 162, 
explains the statements of later writers as con- 
fusion, perhaps following Varro, who, she 
suggests, explaining Terminalia as the last day, 
did not bother to note the exception. It is 
worth noting how the confusion can arise from 
the Roman system. The last days of February, 
four or five, are not only subtracted, they are 
gone forever. In the system they are never 
identified in the intercalary month. According 
to the view taken here, the 23rd or 24th would 
be pridie Kal. Interk., the beginning of the in- 
tercalary month would be Kal. Interk., and 
the month, a constant 27 days, would run on 
to pridie. Kal. Mart. What the Romans were 
aware of, and what later writers followed, is 
that in intercalary years, 22 or 23 days were 
intercalary, and that February was broken off. 
Livy, of course, knew the alternation in the 
breakoff point, but later writers, seduced by 
the interruption of February, failed to note 
that the intercalary month was a full month 
(which we know to be true) and that February 
was not "interrupted", but ended, trying thus 
to represent the 22/23 days as the intercalary 
month. Mommsen (Róm. Chron. 18-25) pro- 
posed this scheme earlier, arguing that in this 
arrangement, when the intercalary month be- 
gan after February 24, the Regifugium was 
celebrated on February 24, not in the inter- 
calary month. But Michels (op.cit.) has pointed 
out that in Ant. Mai. the Regifugium is listed 
in the intercalary month, as a.d. VI Kal. Mart, 
and that this is supported by Livy’s terminology 
in saying tertio die post Terminalia rather than 
postridie regifugium, which would have been the 
natural expression had the Regifugium been 
celebrated on February 24. Michels argues that 


yr HdATI;7 


the Regifugium was celebrated on February 24 
in a non-intercalary year, and on intercalary 23, 
thus always a.d. VI Kal. Mart., and that this 
terminology is the natural source of the iden- 
tification of the last days of the intercalary 
month with the lost days of February. 

1 Michels, op.cit. p. 161. It is worth noting 
that Plutarch, Numa 18, Caesar 59, gives the 
name Mercedonius to the intercalary month, 
but this must have been an unofficial name, 
as it is unattested in the official lists (cf. Michels, 
Calendar, p. 18). 

2 Sat. I, 13, 16-19: In order that the first day 
of the year might not fall on the nundinae, or 
nundinae with the nones another day (dies ille 
quo abundare annum diximus, i.e., the 355th day, 
which exceeds a proper lunar year by one day) 
could be inserted in medio Terminaliorum vel 
mensis intercalaris. 

3 XL, 47, 1-2, reports omens at the time of 
the unlucky coincidence of the nundinae and 
the first of January in 52 B.C.; XLVIII, 33, 4: 
in 41 B.C. (after the introduction of the julian 
calendar) there was an embolimos day to avoid 
that coincidence, which had been avoided from 
the most ancient times, and that this day must 
have been subtracted, in order not to throw 
the julian calendar off. 

4 See the resume of the discussion in Gin- 
zel II, p. 245f., and Ideler II, p. 62-64 for the 
statement of the position arguing for the inter- 
calary day. 

5 Livy's statement can be taken as evidence 
for the continuation of February through the 
24th, as above. Macrobius' comment is rather 
an argument against the intercalary day: his 
first mention of the intercalary day is in connec- 
tion with the Lepidianus tumultus in 78 B.C., 
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the Romans did not intercalate single days before the new calendar promulgated by 
Caesar. 


Occasions of Intercalation 


There seems to me to be little doubt that intercalation in the republican calendar 
was irregular, following no predictable pattern. Apart entirely from occasions when, 
it is charged, the pontifices manipulation upset the calendar, there is evidence for 
discrepancies between the calendar and the solar year and for occasions of uncer- 
tainty about intercalation. In general, we know little about the years which were 
intercalary. Of recent scholars, both Bickerman? and Michels concur in this negative 
conclusion, and although there have been many discussions of all the evidence, the 
major testimonia support the view convincingly. We have already seen (above, 
p. 157) that at the time of the institution of the julian calendar, the calendar of the 
republic was so at variance with the seasons that it was necessary to insert 90 days 
to permit the new calendar to begin with the seasonal relationship established 
anew. As it is impossible here to cite all the evidence which proves the negative 
conclusion for earlier years, I shall be content to sketch the situation referring only 
to the major items of evidence.‘ 

The information we have about the chronology of campaigns suggests that the 
calendar ran more or less concurrently with the tropical year in the last quarter of 
the second and first quarter of the first centuries. According to Plutarch (Pomp.34), 
Pompey’s Albanian campaign began in winter, at the time of the Saturnalia, and as 
these fall in late December of the Roman calendar, we may take it that in 66 B.C., 
the year of the campaign, the Roman calendar was in rough accord with the tropical 
year if the Saturnalia fell in winter as Plutarch says.5 Earlier, during the Jugurthine War 


and in that year the coincidence occured — 
there was no intercalation in a year in which 
according to the theory there should have 
been. Further, the 355th day of Macrobius is 
not extra, since, according to his own account 
of month lengths, (Sat. I, 13, 6-7) the ordinary 
year added up to 355 days (see above, p. 158, 
n. 1). Dio’s statement that the concurrence had 
long been avoided is contradicted by this pas- 
sage of Macrobius, as well as his own account 
of 52 B.C. For Macrobius’ peculiar Latin, that 
the day is inserted in medio Terminaliorum, cf. 
Michels, Calendar p. 166, and cf. there also, 
page 165, Michels pointing out that the pos- 
sibility of avoiding the coincidence by shifting 
the nundinae is confirmed by Dio LX, 24, 7, 
stating that in 44 B.C. the nundinae were 
transferred to another day because of religious 
ceremonies, 

6 Calendar, pp. 164-167. 

! E.g., Cicero, De leg. II, 29 (negligence); 


Suetonius, Caes. 40 (impropriety); Solinus 1, 43 
(corruption); Censorinus De die nat. 20, 7 (pol- 
itics) all making general charges of pontifical 
manipulation. 

2 Chronology 1968, p. 46. 

3 Calendar, p. 170. 

4 A summary of the evidence (more opti- 
mistic than mine) may be found in Ginzel II, 
pp. 268-273, based primarily on L. Holzapfel, 
Römische Chronologie, Leipzig, 1885, and for 
the later republic, P. Groebe, Der Rómische 
Kalender in den Jahren 65-43 v. Chr., Leipzig, 
1906. For reasons which will appear below 
(n 5, p. 163, n. I) I am dubious about the re- 
levance of all the evidence used. 

S That is, if Plutarch had evidence that in 
this year the Saturnalia really fell in the winter, 
rather than obtained the equation with winter 
by his knowledge that (in the calendar he 
knew) the Saturnalia fell in winter. À similar 
kind of weakness in the evidence, again from 
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in 109 B.C., January fell in the winter according to Sallust, Jug. 37, 3, suggesting that 
then too the calendar was in accord with the seasons; as too, Appian’s statement in 
Pun. 99, that at the time of the rising of Sirius De, 27 July) sickness fell on the camp 
before Carthage in 149 B.C. and that soon after Censorinus the consul went to Rome 
to conduct the elections, would mean that the calendar was in at least rough accord 
with the seasons if: the year began in January, elections were held in November, so 
that Censorinus may be taken to have left the army in September to arrive in Rome 
in October.! 

If, however, the calendar worked properly from ca. 70-150 B.C., there is solid 
evidence that it was not working in 168 B.C. For that year, Livy XLIV, 37, 38 re- 
ports an eclipse before the Battle of Pydna to have taken place on a.d. III Non. Sept. 
(3 September); but that eclipse is known to have occured on 21 June, so that the 
calendar was awry by about 215 months. This would seem to me conclusive,? as does 
also the calendar-eclipse equation for 190 B.C., in which year Livy XXXVII, 4, 4 
records that the eclipse (of 14 March, by modern calculation) fell on a.d. V Id. Quinct., 
that is, July 11 in Roman reckoning, so that the seasonal discrepancy which had been 
ca. 215 months in 168 was a few decades earlier almost four months. One may 
speculate that there had been extra intercalation after 190 to reduce the error so that 
it was smaller by 168 B.C. 

Earlier, the evidence is fragmentary and uncertain. The total eclipse of the sun 
referred to by Livy XXII, r, 8, (11 February 217 B.C.) shortly after the statement 
that the consul entered office on the Ides of March, has been taken to attest a dis- 
crepancy of about a month with the seasonal year. For years before this, the evidence 
seems to me to be so scanty or of such uncertain meaning that despite proposals for 
resolution (cf. Ginzel II, pp. 269ff. and references there) I propose to leave the 
matter of the accord between seasons and the calendar completely open. 'The date of 
any event must be argued from the evidence bearing on the event itself, not from any 
resolution of the calendar problems. Michels? has presented the following years as 
intercalary: 260, 236, 189, 177, 170, 167, 166, 164(2), 83, 52, 46, with some sugges- 
tions about indications which may argue for intercalation in other years, but the years 
are so few as to make impossible any calculation of equivalences, even in the years 
which are themselves intercalary. When, as we have seen, the year may be as much 


Plutarch, is in Marius 26, where the Battle of be slightly in error, and the evidence proves, 


Vercellae in ror B.C. is dated peta tpomac 
Qépoug ... mpd tptv huepdv t7); voupnvias 
rot viv uiv Avbyovatou, téte 88 LeErirov 
unvéc. Did Plutarch extrapolate the season 
from his knowledge of the calendar and the 
precise date in his sources? As I have said in 
my discussion of Greek calendars (above, p. 
68), with Plutarch and others one must be 
cautious about accepting the antiquity and ac- 
curacy of both sides of a calendar equation. 

t This item illustrates how mushy the evi- 
dence really is. Any of the assumptions may 


II* 


at best, that the calendar could have been in ac- 
cord with the seasons. But Bickerman, Chron- 
ology 1968, also accepts a correct calendar for 
this (ca. 140-70 B.C.) period, and I know of 
nothing to disprove it. 

2 The date disputed by Oost, CIPhil. 48, 
1953, pp. 217-230, is defended by Broughton, 
Mag. Rom. Rep. Suppl., p. 48 as based on an- 
nals, and is accepted by both Bickerman, Chro- 
nology 1968, p. 46, and Michels, Calendar p. 103. 

3 Calendar, p. 171-172, with the evidence for 
the individual intercalary year. 
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as four months at variance with the seasons (190) and that almost two of these months 
can be eliminated within about 20 years (168), and when 90 days of error could 
accumulate between 66 and 46 B.C., it is not safe to give a julian date to any date in 
the Roman republican calendar unless there is a fixed point in the Roman calendar 
very near to that date, and even then the julian date can be only approximate. 

It is worth noting that, inconvenient as this irregular intercalation may seem to 
have been for a time-reckoning system, it remained in use until the Caesarian calen- 
dar was instituted, and there is specific evidence of the kind of uncertainty which it 
caused. Cicero, Att. V, 9, 2 and V, 13, 3 is in doubt about whether the year is inter- 
calary, and in Aft. V, 21, 14, written on Id. Febr., still did not know whether that year 
was to be intercalary - an intercalation which was to occur or not only 1o days 
later.! There is little reason to hope, from very limited sources, to know more about 
the past of the Roman calendar than Cicero could know of its present.? 


The Beginning of the Year 


Although the names of the latter months in the year suggest that the beginning of the 
year in the pre-republican calendar (see below, p. 167) began in March, the status of 
the calendar with the initial month of January must have preceded the julian reform 3 
since the fasti in the republican Antiates Maiores shows January as the first month. 
Michels believes that the republican calendar always began in January,* and various 
items of evidence confirm this. Plutarch clearly believed that the calendar with 
January as the first month had the greatest antiquity since he credited that order of 
the months to Numa at the change from the 10 month year.5 Lydus, who may only 


t It is worth noting Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. 
6302 — Degrassi, Inscr. Lat. Lib. Rep. 719, in 
which 14 February is called a.d. X Terminalia 
showing that there was doubt on the 14th 
about intercalation, so that it was necessary to 
use the Terminalia as a date peg. 

2 There is the theory of Macrobius, Sat. I, 
13, 13, that in a cycle of 24 years, during the 
third octennium the Roman intercalated only 
66 days instead of 90, compensating by the 
omission of 24 days the excess over the proper 
tropical year which the Roman biennial system, 
if maintained, would have created (see above, 
p. 159). But there is no other hint of such a 
cycle, and the evidence of irregularity in inter- 
calation supports the view that the approxima- 
tion to the tropical year was obtained not by 
cyclical but by ad hoc methods. Michels, Ca- 
lendar, p. 169, may well be right in explaining 
Macrobius’ statement as generated by a theo- 
rist speculating on how the Roman system 
might be adjusted to work properly. 


3 See above, pp. 154f. 

4 Calendar, pp. 97-99, arguing, inter alia, that 
the fact that in 153 B.C. the consuls entered 
office on the Kalends of January did not 
signify a change in New Years day, as they 
had entered office previously on a variety of 
days. (Cf. Broughton, Mag. Rom. Rep. II, pp. 
637—639). For a brief discussion, and summary 
of the opinions, see Michels, loc. cit. or Ginzel 
II, pp. 226-229. 

5 Numa 18-19: Although reflecting disagree- 
ment in the tradition, whether Numa changed 
the order of the months to make January the 
first, or added to make January the first (Plut- 
arch, Numa 19 allows that the original calendar 
must have had only ten months) he is quite 
clear that the primacy of January dated to 
Numa, and the view is repeated in Quaest. 
Rom. 19 (Mor. 268 C). Plutarch’s view can be 
explained only by a tradition that the change 
to January had very great antiquity. 
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be repeating Plutarch, obviously believed him,! and Ovid, Fasti II, 47-54, although 
allowing that February had anciently been the last month, and was put after January 
by the decemvirs, is quite insistant that January was first from very early times. 
Macrobius too, Sat. I, 13, 3, credits to Numa the institution of January as first month. 
Although there is testimony that February was the last month (as Ovid admitted) in 
early times,? I am rather more inclined to believe that the self evident nature of the 
earliest year — i.e., of ten months, since the last months had numbers ending with the 
tenth — induced people to believe that March began the year so that the numerals 
would be right (see below, p. 167) and that this, combined with the presence of the 
Terminalia in February, prompted the belief that February must have been the last 
month. And this in turn raised the confusion reflected in Plutarch, with the suggestion 
that Numa might have just rearranged the months, and such a basis may be proposed 
for the peculiar explanation of Ovid. Since it is easy to see how the terminal February 
could have been created, and rather more difficult to understand how a tradition of 
the ancient position of January as first month could have arisen, I have more con- 
fidence in the Plutarchian view, particularly since any opposing evidence, e.g. Varro, 
rather points to February as the last month, not specificically denying the primacy of 
January in every case. 

Whether or not the view that the republican calendar always began with January 
is correct, there seems to me to be little doubt that the first month had been January 
long before the first century B.C. The sources which date it credit it to Numa. As 
Michel; has pointed out,3 the probability is that in the fasti of Fulvius Nobilior (cos. 
189) the year began with January. In any case, all the treatments or February as the 
last month treat of the matter in their terminlogy as if the discussion referred to a 
situation of very great antiquity. 


' 
Inception of the Calendar 


Roman tradition seems to me to be almost consistent in crediting Numa with a 
major calendar reform. Plutarch, Numa 18, discussing the change from the earlier 
calendar, attributes to Numa all the major characteristics of the republican calendar: 
a year of 354 days (vice 355); the intercalation of 22 days in February, and a change 
in the order (or number) of months so that January and February became the first 


! De mens. I, 16 (p. 9 Bekker) and IV, 1 
(p. 50 Bekker). 

2 Varro, De ling. Lat. VI, 13, pointing to 
the Terminalia as the last day of the year, with 
February the 12th month; Cicero, De leg. II, 
21, $4, stating his view that February was an- 
ciently the last month, following December; 
Festus, s.v. Februarius. It is worth noting that 
this evidence is unspecific as to time, and may 
be referred to the pre-republican calendar. 


Varro, however, does seem to reflect the 
development from the 10-12 month year, De 
ling. Lat. 33-34, but even in his comment that 
January and February were added to the year 
he seems to imply that January was the first 
month, and he may, in his comment about 
the Terminalia, be following the view that 
February was the last month, without pre- 
judicing the position of January as the first. 
3 Calendar, p. 98, and n. 15. 
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two months. Plutarch’s account lacks some details, but these are supplied, with some 
discussion of the initator, by Censorinus, De die nat. 20, 4: Postea sive a Numa, ut ait 
Fulvius, sive, ut Iunius, a Tarquinio XII facti menses et dies CCCLV, with a following 
fuller discussion of the organization of the year (see above, p. 158), and by Macrobius, 
Sat. I, 13, 1-7. While some details, particularly intercalation, are seen by some 
sources as belonging to the subsequent history of the calendar, the antiquity of the 
system is assumed by all. Indeed, the republican calender may well go back to the 
period of the kings and the sixth century, although the first solid evidence for the 
existence of this calendar cannot be found until the end of the fifth century or be- 
ginning of the fourth. Cicero, De re publ. L 25, mentions that Ennius and the annales 
maximi report an eclipse of the sun in ca. a.u.c. 350 (= ca. 401 B.C.) on the nones of 
june. The eclipse may be that of 21 June 400, but, what is noteworthy is the statement 
that the eclipse of the sun - which in a lunar month would take place at conjunction, 
i.e., before the kalends - took place on the fifth, thus suggesting that the calendar in 
effect at the time was not lunar, and was in all probability the republican calendar 
which by its very nature had abandoned co-ordination with the lunar month. 
Michels put forward this view,! along with the suggestion that the introduction of 
the republican calendar may be associated with the decemviri of 450 B.C., who are 
credited with introducing a bill concerning intercalation.? 

Whatever the precise date may be, the introduction of the pre-julian calendar was 
certainly early, and the scant information we have about its history suggests that 
there were a number of attempts to deal with problems generated by it. We are 
told of legislation dealing with the calendar, and the legislative activity deals not only 
with the religious aspect of the days in the calendar, a matter not examined here, 
but also with the actual operation of the calendar as a chronological tool. 


r Calendar, pp. 121-130. Michels discusses 
the evidence at some length, dealing with evi- 
dence of change in the calendar to arrive at 
the suggestion of 450 B.C. for its institution. 
She suggests that the Roman traditions about 
Numa were responsible not only for attribu- 
tion of calendar invention to him along with 
ascribing the choice of odd numbers to his Py- 
thagorean interests, but also that much of the 
development of the calendar was lost from their 
recollection in attributing so much to Numa. 

2 Sat. I, 13, 21, Tuditanus refert libro tertio 
Magistratum decem viros, qui decem tabulis duas 
addiderunt, de intercalando populum rogasse. Cas- 
sins eosdem scribit auctores. But Macrobius, in 
the further discussion in this passage points out 
Varro's argument that a law dated before the 
decemviri was dated in an intercalary month. 
As Michels points out (op.cit. p. 127), that law 
could have been dated in an intercalary month 
in a pre pre-julian calendar, and so the law of 
the decemviri could have been introducing a 


new calendar, i.e., the republican pre-julian 
calendar with a new type of intercalation. 

Macrobius here was concerned with the be- 
ginning of intercalation, and of course, i£ I ant 
right (below, p. 168) that the Roman calen- 
dar had from the beginning some form of in- 
tercalary month as did the Greek system, then 
there ought to have been no record of the 
introduction of intercalation, and every law so 
credited must have been a modification, or 
should bc understood (if it really did affect in- 
tercalation) as evidence of a tradition of a new 
form or a different form of intercalation. One 
other support for designating the decemviri 
as the initiators of the new calendar may be 
the passage of Ovid, Fasti II, 47-54, stating 
that the decemviri rearranged the year, put- 
ting January first and February last. This com- 
ment whatever it really means (see above, 
p. 165) may point to a tradition which held 
the decemviri as the introducers of the new 
calendar. 
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It is impossible, however, to make any real analysis of the development of the 
calendar as a chronological tool. Roman tradition is exceedingly confused on these 
matters, as for example, discussions of intercalation in he ancient sources themselves 
admit to disagreement among their sources. Macrobius, investigating the invention 
of intercalation in Sat. I, 13, 20-21, reports the following attributions: to Numa 
Pompilius by Antias; Servius Tullius by Junius; the decemviri, credited by Tuditanus 
with a law about intercalation, with its invention by Cassius, while by Fulvius, there 
is the statement id egisse M. Acilium consul 191 B.C., which Macrobius understands 
to mean that Acilius invented intercalation. The information that credits invention 
as late as 191 B.C. can surely not be correct, and probably, as Michels suggests,! the 
lex Acilia of 191 B.C. was involved, not as Macrobius thought with inventing inter- 
calation, but adjusting it, as indeed the vague reference to the action of the decemviri 
of the 5th century, who de intercalando populum rogasse, ought not to refer to inventing 
intercalation but at most would refer to the introduction of a new calendar with a 
different kind of intercalation. 

I suggest, therefore, that the adjustment of intercalation in the julian calendar 
carried out by Augustus (above, p. 156) is the best analogy for the lex Acilia, and 
that the history of the calendar from its institution to its abolition by Caesar was a 
history of change only in the status of days? or of adjustments in intercalation, and 
that the month names, orders, and lengths remained constant, while intercalation, 
which went awry for various reasons (above, p. 162), might be occasionally subject 
to legislative adjustment. 


4. The Ten Month Year 


It would seem apparent from the very names of the months at the end of the year 
Quintilis to December with no numbered month after December, that the Roman 
calender originally had only ten months.? This was the view of Censorinus,* citing 
Junius Gracchus, Fulvius Nobilior, Varro, and Suetonius, against the testimony of 
Licinius Macer and Fenestella, who stated that the year had always been of 12 months. 
Macrobius also subscribed to the position of a ten month year,5 as did Solinus,6 and 
other writers. The consensus also seems to be that the original year was of 304 days 
in length, began in March, with six months, April, June, Sextilis, September, No- 
vember and December of 30 days, and four months, March, May, Quintilis, and 


1 Calendar, pp. 101—103. a fiction to explain the feriale (see above p. 165), 

2 For an examination of the history of the the original names of the months still suggest 
feriale, see Michels, Calendar, pp. 93-118. an original ten month year. 

3 Even if there is some historicity in the * De die nat. 20, 2; cf. 20, 3; 22, 9-10. 
peculiar statement by Ovid, Fasti Il, 47-54, 5 Sat. I, 12, 3. 
that February was the last month but inserted 6 Ed. Mommsen, 1, 35 and 36. 


after January by the Decemviri and it is not 
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October of 31 days.! The only variation from this uniform picture of the very early 
Roman calendar comes from Plutarchin his discussion of the calendar reform of Numa,? 
reporting that the calendar of Romulus had very irregular months, varying from 
fewer than 20 to 35 or more days in a year of 360 days. Even Plutarch acknowledges 
the view that the calendar had ro months originally; discussing the change of months 
by Numa to bring January and February to first and second positions, he ends up in 
Numa 19 subscribing to the view that the original year had ro months, using the 
etymological argument from the month names as proof. 

It seems to me to be safe to accept the view that there was a 10 month calendar 
before there was a 12 month one. It would also seem likely that one may trust the 
traditions that a ro month calendar of 304 days (with month lengths as mentioned 
above) did exist, although there may stand the question of whether that ro month 
calendar always had 304 days. The ancient sources seem to reflect a tradition that the 
introduction of the 12 month calendar came at the same time as the expansion of the 
calendar year to 355 days, but except for an interesting notice by Lydus, there seems 
to be no hint of development in the calendar which preceded the republican 12 month 
calendar. 

In De mensibus I, 16, Lydus reports that from the time of Kronos until the founding 
of Rome the year was maintained in accord with the course of the moon, but that 
Romulus made the year ten months in length, with some months getting fewer than 
30 days, and some more. This is the testimony to the original nature of the Roman 
year as lunar in a true lunar calendar, which has fallen out of the general tradition? 
Lydus' view seems to assume that the change from true lunar months was made by 
Romulus' ten month calendar, and certainly if the months were more than 30 days, 
that calendar must have differed from the phases of the moon. 

I suggest that the evidence may be reconciled to give a reasonable and coherent 
picture of calendar development within which context all the information may be 
fitted. The initial calendar, as we should expect, was truly lunar (Lydus) probably 
regulated by observation. At some time subsequent, the Romans, having already 
established a primitive feriale, shifted from a lunar calendar to one which fitted more 
closely the seasonal year. Moving from the earlier calendar in which there were ten 
named months, a ten month calender was established, and meeting the needs of the 
feriale, the lengths of those months were set as reported by Censorinus et al. (above, 


t Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. III, 16, 16, attests 
the ro month year. So too Servius, ad. Verg. 


De die nat. 22, 6, attributing widely different 
month lengths: Apud Albanos Martius est sex 


Georg. I, 43, with the additional note that thc 
year began in March, and also Ovid, Fasti I, 27, 
and in III, 119, reporting that a year was over 
when the moon returned for the tenth time 
to full moon, thus indicating the lunar nature 
of that year. 

2 Plutarch, Numa 18, 1. Ginzel II, p. 223, re- 
lates the statement by Plutarch of the variant 
month lengths to the testimony of Censorinus, 


et triginta, Maius viginti et duum, Sextilis duo- 
deviginti, September sedecim; Tuscalanorum Quin- 
tilis dies habet XXXVI, October XXXII, idem 
October apud Aricinos XX XVIII. I suppose that 
Plutarch, in his comment, must reflect some 
awarencss of radically different month lengths 
in Italy in the remote past. 
3 Noted by Michels, Calendar p. 123. 
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p. 158, note 1). This made a total of 304 days as reported, and the calendar was 
constructed to occupy the important period of the year from beginning of spring to 
the end of fall. However, in order to keep the year in accord with the seasons, it was 
necessary to fill that year to an approximation of the tropical year, and therefore, the 
ten months were supplemented by enough days to bring this total to 360 days. This 
explains Plutarch’s stressing of the attempt to kcep the year at 360 days, and accom- 
modates all the evidence except Plutarch's remark that the month could range from 
fewer than 20 days to 35+ days. That comment may be explained as based either on 
information about different month lengths in Italy, such as months mentioned by 
Censorinus (above, p. 168 note 2) or it may be based on testimonia about the 
treatment of the supplemental 56 days, which brought the 304 days to a total of 360. 
Those days may have been inserted in irregular periods, and if the beginning of the 
ten month year was tied to some astronomical phenomenenon like the spring 
equinox, those periods might be most irregular, being lengthened or terminated as the 
equinox was observed.! 

This is of course all highly speculative and cannot be regarded as more than a 
suggestion of the direction in which interpretation of the evidence might go. I do 
not think that the evidence permits a firmer statement.? Nor do I believe that it is 
possible to state with any confidence at all when any of the stages of any development, 
or any system at all in the early period, were actually introduced in Rome, although 
the literature is replete with attempts to do just this.3 

The first month of the ten month year was Martius, as all the sources tell us.4 The 
julian equivalent of that Martius is of course nowhere attested, although the later 
place of Martius would suggest that the month began with some phenomenon 
associated with the spring equinox, or with the equinox itself. There is no evidence 
atall that intercalation was ever practiced in connection with the ten month year,’ and if 


L For the possibility of this kind of obser- 
vation, cf. above, p. 23, on observation of 
the solstices. I suggest the spring equinox, as 
the IO month year began in March. 

2 I should note that this is a statement much 
in accord with the view taken by Bickerman, 
Chronology 1968, p. 44, that the year of Rom- 
ulus was a purely agricultural year, like many 
primitive years, taking account of only the 
period of agricultural activity, neglecting the 
rest of the year and dividing the year from one 
spring to the next “into fractions of irregular 
length." Bickerman accepts the irregular 
months attested as reflecting such a year, and 
I have here simply expanded what seems to 
me a reasonable position into stages which 
seem to me attested. That is, the agricultural 
year was first truly lunar, then those months 
were adapted to the seasonal year by insertion 
of extra days, and the month lengths were 


fixed while the extra days were made into the 
“fractions of irregular length.” 

3 For a most useful summary of this, see 
Michels, Calendar, Appendix 4, pp. 207-220. 

4 For the testimonia, see above, p. 164, 
to which should be added Plutarch, Numa 
18, 3. March as first month is implied by the 
fact that the year was ten months in length. 

5 The discussions of the beginning of inter- 
calation, based on the Roman problems of 
determining it, and discussed above p. 160 and 
by Michels, Calendar, passim, which indicate 
that Roman tradition was at variance on this 
matter, may be explained by this. If I am near 
the truth in my suggestion about the develop- 
ment of the early calendar, there may have 
been intercalations of months in the earliest, 
lunar calendar, but not in the ten month cal- 
endar, so that tradition about the earliest per- 
iod might have been conflicting. Or, if there 
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l'am right in my guess that the year was adjusted to the seasons by insertion of days 
between the end of the last month and the beginning of the first, we do not have any 
true intercalation needed. 


was no intercalation in the lunar calendar, the calendar might have been reported by some 
insertion of the extra days in the 10 month sources, but not others, as intercalation. 


CHAPTER VI 


CALENDARS OF THE EASTERN ROMAN PROVINCES 


Before the eastern Mediterranean came under the control of Rome, the several 
Hellenistic kingdoms and cities operated under a number of calendaric systems. The 
Ptolemaio-Egyptian and the Seleucid calendars served many areas; individual cities 
maintained their own calendars; in old Greece, the multitude of city-state calendars 
continued until and even after the Roman conquest. But once the julian reform had 
taken effect to create a calendar of obvious advantages, the Roman influence was felt 
strongly throughout the East. 

Although the Roman calendar did not sweep away local systems of reckoning time 
everywhere, it did supplant many of the former calendars. By the first century of 
our era, many cities in the East were using adaptations of the Roman system, even 
though a significant number of others persisted in older usages. The acceptance of 
the Roman calendar, even in those cities which used it, was in general limited to 
adoption of the julian system. Local month names endured, assimilated to the months 
with Roman names in the julian calendar. Our knowledge of these calendars, deriv- 
able from a limited number of inscriptions in many cases, from the extensive finds 
of papyri in the case of Egypt, is broadened by allusions in literary texts, and more 
significantly, from hemerologia extant in later manuscripts. 


t 


1. The Hemerologia 


The name hemerologion has been given to a certain type of text which lists the 
sequences of days of the months in a number of different calendars. ‘Menologion’ 
might be a better word. A number of such hemerologia exist among the medieval 
codices, and these have been most fully discussed by Kubitschek in his publication of 
the more important of them in 1915,! the Florence Hemerologion (Med. XXVIII 26), 
the Leiden Hemerologion (Gr. 78), and the Vatican Hemerologion (Gr. 1291).? The 


rt W. Kubitschek, Die Kalenderbücher von ` sophisch-historische Klasse, $7, Abhandlung 3, 
Florenz, Rom und Leyden, Denkschriften der Kai- Wien, 1915. 
serl. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philo- 2 Kubitschek also notes, p. 60, of another 
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texts are schematic, tabular in format. In each, the left column presents the days of the 
Roman month, calends, nones, ides. Across the top are listed a number of cities or 
areas, with each local equivalent month for the Roman month given. To each of 
these local months is allotted a column, in which is given the day equivalent to the 
Roman month day. (See figure). Although the manuscripts were actually written 
in the ninth century and after,! Kubitschek concluded, following Boll,? that the texts 
represented an ancient compilation, and Gerstinger-Neugebauer, publishing a frag- 
mentary hemerologion on papyrus,3 of the year 348 or 424 A.D., agreed “Daf die 
“‘Hemerologien’ (‘Menologien’) sehr alt sein und tief in die römische Kaiserzeit zu- 
rück gehen müssen, ist klar." The texts provide, then, invaluable documentation for 
the calendars of the East during the period of Roman domination. 

Since the hemerologia give day-to-day equivalences in the several calendars, we 
can determine precisely the lengths of the months in each calendar. There are four 
main schemata for the arrangement of the days in the different assimilations of local 
calendars to the julian system. 

I. Local months co-incipient and coterminous with the julian months. 

2. Calendars in which New Year's day is Augustus’ birthday, September 23, of 
which there are two subdivisions: 

a) those which follow julian month lengths, and 

b) those which do not. 

3. Calendars without a 28 day month and without epagomenal days, and which 
arrange the months in several ways to follow the julian year. 

4. Calendars with 30 day months followed by epagomenal days. 

The listing of days provides in addition to this detailed evidence for the structure 
of individual months, information for the count of days which is set forth in detail. 
Although all the tables use numerals the count of days is not always the same. Most of 
the calendars use a straight forward count, A-I, IA-K, KA-A. However, one group 
of calendars does introduce variation, and the count is forward up to day 20, but for 
the last ten days in is backwards: day 21 is I £&(tóvroc) and the count thereafter is OK, 
HK, ZK, SK, EK, AK, FK, with the 29th called the zpoc(ptox&9o) and the 30th 
called A. All this information made it possible for Kubitschek to draw up a series of 
calendars for individual locales, and we can, with the aid of inscriptions and papyri, 
confirm his results to a large measure. 


Florentine ms, Med. XXVIII, 12, that it isa — phisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 240, 


later copy of the Leiden text. Abhandlung 2, Wien, 1962. The papyrus is 
1 Cf. Kubitschek, op.cit. pp. 58 ff. very similar to the later medieval texts. 
2 Op.cit. p. 61. 4 Cf. Kubitschek, op.cit. pp. 41 ff. 


3 H. Gerstinger-O. Neugebauer, Eine Ephe- 
meride fiir das Jahr 348 oder 424 n. Chr., Oster- 
reichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philoso- 
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Calendars with Months coincident with Julian Months 

Antioch! Seleucia in Lycia? Sidon* 

(Common Pieria? 

Macedonian) 
January Audnaios Aphuad( ) Dios Dios 
February Peritios = ...... Apellaios Apellaios 
March Dystros Itoinios Audnaios Audnaios 
April Xanthikos Anthester(ios) Peritios Peritios 
May Artemisios Artemisios Dystros Dystros 
June Daisios Herakles Xanthikos Xanthikos 
July Panemos Nenealios Artemisios Artemisios 
August Loos Hadoni(o)s Daisios Daisios 
September Gorpiaios Apilios Panemos Panemos 
October Hyperberctaios Koroip( ) Loos Loos 
November Dios Pantheios Gorpiaios Gorpiaios 
December Apellaios Sandis Hyperberetaios Hyperberetaios 


In these four calendars the count of days uses numerals, «-A« forward count, and 
in all but that of Lycia the count precisely parallels the julian count. 


Calendars with New Year's Day on September 23, Augustus’ Birthday 


A. with month lengths equal to Julian months (s. p. 175): 

The coordination between the months in the East and the Roman months is 
directed clearly in the calendar for the Asian cities, set out by Dittenberger, OGI 
458: the year is to begin on the 9th before the calends of October (September 23), 
line 51, the months are given the same lengths as appear in the hemerologia,5 lines 
68 ff., instructions are given for the changeover® and subsequently, all months were 
to begin on the 9th before the calends of months. The intercalary day of the julian 
calendar was inserted into Xandikos,7 which was to have 32 days in an intercalary 


! [n the Hemerologia, entered as 'E22qvóv. 
Cf. Kubitschek, p. ror, for testimonia and dis- 
cussion. New Year for Antioch - 1 October 
(1 Hyperberetaios) until change to 1 September 
(1 Panemos) between 458-483 A.D., cf. E. 
Honigmann, “The Calendar Change at An- 
tioch and the Earthquake of 458 A.D.," By- 
zantion 17, 1945, pp. 336-338. 

2 Testimonia, Kubitschek, p. 56 and pp. 
108-109. 

3 Discussion, W. Kubitschek, “Kalender- 
studien,” Jahreshefte des Österreichischen Ar- 
cháologischen Institutes in Wien VIII, 1905, pp. 
116-118. The numbering of days in 30 day 
months is «-A« Gen for February, 28 days); 
in 31 day months, day I is Zefao(c*?) thence 
ad De, day 2 is æ ctc.) as shown in Hemero- 


logia Leyden, Vatican. Hemerologion Florenz 
numbers «-À« in 31 day months in some cases, 
but in March, May, July, a, a—À confirming 
the other manuscripts. 

4 Kubitschek, Ost. Jahreshefte VIII, p. 118. 

s With some variation in form of the 
month naines: the inscription differs from the 
Hemerologia in calling the first month merely 
Kaisar, in spelling Xandikos, with a delta, and 
in giving an tov ending to Artemisios. 

6 Lines 72ff.: The current Peritios was to 
run until the 14th, and then Dystros was to 
begin on the 9th before the calends of February, 
which adjustment made, the calendars could 
progress together thereafter. 

7 The intercalary day was tvtepxadraplwv 
xarkavddyv tod Eavdtxot unvóg, and thus, 
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year (lines 71 É.) every fourth year (lines 76£.). According to the decree, this calendar 
was to have been valid for all the cities of Asia, and copies of it have been found at a 
number of sites. Although designated "Ephesian" in the Flor. hemerologion, the 
month names at Ephesus were not identical with the Asian list, although the structure 
of the calendar at Ephesus may have been the same.! 

The count of days in the hemerologia is numerical, and in the cases of Bithynia and 
Paphos (hem. Cyprus) «-Aa. In the instances of Ephesus, Smyrna (hem. Flor. Asia) 
and Asia Pamphylia (hem. Vat.) the count of the last ten days is backward, t ££ (t6vcoc) 
0x, 7x, etc. in hem. Flor. for Ephesus and (Asia) Smyrna, t, 0, 7, etc. in hem. Vat. for 
Asia-Pamphylia. 

B. The calendar of Heliopolis (Baalbek), which is given as beginning the month 
Ab on September 23, may be a calendar which begins the year on Augustus' birthday, 
and if so, it does not follow the julian month lengths. See under item Heliopolis, 
below. 


Calendars without a 28 day month and without epagomenal days 


Tyre? Heliopolis (Baalbek)? 

I Dios -18 Nov. (30 Days) 1 Nisan -24 May (31 Days) 

1 Apellaios -18 Dec. (30 Days) I Eiar -24 Jun. (30 Days) 

I Audnaios -17 Jan. (30 Days) 1 Ozir -24 Jul. (30 Days) 

I Peritios -16 Feb. (30 Days) I Thammuz  -23 Aug. (31 Days, day 1X2) 
I Dystros -18 Mar. (31 Days) I Ab —23 Sep. (30 Days) 

I Xanthikos —18 Apr. (31 Days) I llul -23 Oct. (30 Days) 

1 Artemisios —I9 May (31 Days) 1 Ag -22 Nov. (31 Days, day 1x2) 
1 Daisios —I9 Jun. (31 Days) I Thisrin —23 Dec. (30 Days) 

I Panemos —2o Jul. (31 Days) I Gelon -22 Jan. (30 Days) 

I Loos -20 Aug. (30 Days) I Chanun -21 Feb. (31 Days, day 1X2) 

I Gorpiaios -19 Sep. (30 Days) I Sobath -24 Mar. (30 Days) 

r Hyperberetaios -19 Okt. (30 Days) 1 Adar —23 Apr. (31 Days, day r X 2) 


probably coming at the beginning of Xandi- 
kos, the extra day would fall just a day or two 
before the intercalation in the Roman calendar 
(see pp. 156f.) so the discrepancy between the 
calendars in intercalary years as against non- 
intercalary years would be very brief. 

1 Cf. H. Dessau, “Zum Kalender der Pro- 
vinz Asien,” Hermes 35, 1900, pp. 332-338, 
discussing an Ephesian date ’AvOeoteprdvoc 
B’ Zefaotf; which was equivalent to med n 


xaravddv Maptiwv, deducing that the struc- 
ture was the same as the Asian calendar of 
OGI 458 with Anthesterion = Xandikos, and 
the B’ LeBaoty following the intercalary day 
described by the inscription. See above, Ephe- 
sos, p. 175. 

2 Testimonia, Kubitschek, Kalenderbücher pp. 
109-1IO. 

3 Testimonia, ibid., p. 99-101. 
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Calendars with 30 day months and 5 epagomenal days 


Alexandria! 
29 Aug. 1 Thoth? -Dios3 
28 Sep. 1 Phaophi -Apellaios 
28 Okt. 1 Hathyr -Audnaios 
27 Nov. 1 Choiach —Peritios 
27 Dec. 1 Tybi —-Dystros 
26 Jan. Mecher -Xandikos 
25 Feb. 1 Phamenoth -Artemisios 
27 Mar. 1 Pharmouthi -Daisios 
26 Apr. 1 Pachon -Panemos 
26 May Payni -Loios 
25Jun. 1 Epeiph —Gorpiaios 
25 Jul. — ri Mesore -Hyperberetaios 
24 Aug. 1 Epagomenal 

Arabia5 
16 Jan. I Peritios 
I$ Feb. I Dystros 
17 Mar. I Epagomenal 
22 Mar. I Xandikos 
21 Apr. I Artemisios 
21 May 1 Daisios 
20 Jun. I Panemos 
20 Jul. I Loos 
19 Aug. I Gorpiaios 
18 Sep. I Hyperberetaios 
I8 Okt. I Dios 
17 Nov. xr Apellaios 
17 Dec. I Audnaios 


! The Egyptian revolving year was fixed to 
the julian year in 30 B.C., when Thoth 1 was 
on August 29. Cf. W.J. Snyder, Am. Journ. 
Philol. 64, 1943, p. 385f., showing that the re- 
form took place when the julian year was 
actually in that relation to the Egyptian. U. 
Wilcken, Grundzüge und Chrestomathie der Pa- 
pyruskunde I, x, p. LVI, listed honorific equiv- 
alents for the Egyptian months and K. Scott, 
*Greek and Roman Honorific Months," Yale 
Class. Stud. II, 1931, pp. 241-263 and 271, 
examined the evidence in great detail. The re- 
sults may be summarized as follows. 


Thoth XZefa«otóc, Teppawxde 


Phaophi | Aout- 20770 
Hathyr | tiavdg Neòç Leactdc 
Choiach Nepóvetog LeBaatdéc, ' A8ptavóc, 


"IouAteóc 


i3 HdA 7 


Gaza Askalon 


I Loos 
I Gorpiaios 
I Hyperberetaios 


I Gorpiaios 
I Hyperberetaios 
I Dios* 


I Apellaios I Dios 

I Audnaios I Apellaios 
I Peritios I Audnaios 
I Dystros I Peritios 

I Xanthikos I Dystros 

I Artemisios I Xanthikos 
I Daisios I Artemisios 
I Panemos I Daisios 

I Loos I Panemos 


I Epagomenal I Epagomenal 


Cappadocia6 

II Jan. I Artaesti 
10 Feb. 1 Araiotata 
12 Mar. I Teireix 
II Apr. 1 Armotata 
11 May 1 Xantheris 
Io Jun. I Mithri 
IO Jul. I Apomenama 
9 Aug. I Arthra 

8 Sep. I Dathusa 

8 Okt. I Osmana 

7 Nov. I Sondara 

7 Dec. I Epagomenal 
I2 Dec. I Artana 


Tybi LeBaotds EboéQetoc? [ Ocoyévatoc 
Mecheir Talnoc 
Phamenoth LeBactd¢ ’Aypurrlveroc 

EvaéBetoc? LNepavetoc 
Pharmouthi 


Pachon Teppavlxeroc 

Payni  Zecftoc, Apoualrrnos 

Epeiph ZeBactdg EocéfBetoc? Apovatevc 
Mesore Katoapetos 


? New Year, as it bad long stood in the 
Egyptian Calendar. 

3 This was the relationship established be- 
tween the Macedonian and Egyptian calendars 
during the second century B.C. See p. 150. 

4 New Year. Brief discussion by Kubit- 
schek, Kalenderbiicher, p. 99. 

s Cf. Kubitschek, ibid., p. 91. 

6 The month names are given variously in 
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The count of days for all these calendars is given numerically in the hemerologia, 
a-A, and this is confirmed at least for the Alexandrian by the multitude of uses 
attested by the papyri and the inscriptions, using this numerical system. 

For these calendars, as well as for the foregoing, where attestation exists, either in 
epigraphical or in literary sources, the hemerologia are confirmed even for the ear- 
liest De, first century) period of Roman domination in the East. This fact would 
suggest that the hemerologia are indeed based on parapegmata or tables which have 
their origin in the first centuries of our era. 


2. Eastern Calendars not Reported by the Hemerologia 


The hemerologia by no means account for all the local calendars in use in the Roman 
East. There was a great variety of systems, both in lists of month names, some based 
on the Seleuko-Macedonian lists, others on old Semitic names, and still others on 
local names, and also in systems of regulations of the year. Some of these calendars 
are attested only fragmentarily, for others we can determine the names of all the 
months, while for a few we list all the months and make some attempt to under- 
stand the regulation of the calendar itself. 


The Macedonian Calendar at Palmyra 


As elsewhere in Syria, the Macedonian months are found at Palmyra equated pre- 
cisely to the local months. Unfortunately, the flowering of the city, the biblical 
Tadmor, came late, so that the evidence shows the calendar only in the period of 
Roman domination. The Palmyrenes used the Seleucid Era (q.v.) and the earliest 
inscription,! Sel. 304, month of Kanun, belongs to 9 B.C. The abundance of bilingual 
inscriptions, Greek and Palmyrene, makes it possible to see the relationships between 
the Macedonian and Palmyrene months.? The calendar begins with Hyperberetaios = 
Tishri3 and the Macedonian months proceed in correlations with the Palmyrene, 


the hemerologia and in the other sources, (cf. 
Kubitschek, op.cit. pp. 101-104), obviously in 
an attempt to render the unfamiliar Cappa- 
docian names in Greek or Latin. The names 
given here accord most closely with the he- 
mcrologia names but take other evidence into 
account. The phonology is at best an approxi- 
mation of the true Cappadocian. Cf. K. Hanell, 
"Das Menologium des Liber glossarum," Kung. 
Human. Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, Arsberattelse 
1932, Pp. 27-32. 
1 Inv. Inscr. Pal. IV, 28. 


2 J. Chabot, Choix d'Inscriptions de Palmyre, 
Paris, 1922, p. 13, has set forth the correspond- 
ences. 

3 The clearest indication that Hyperbere- 
taios began the year comes from a sundial 
published by H. Ingholt, Berytus III, 1936, 
pp. 112-114. Only the left half of the block 
is preserved, but on it appear in a column 
"AnsAMAai(oc) Actog “YrepBepe(tatoc) [T]op- 
matos Awos [II]avnuoc, with a line drawn 
between Hyperberetaios and Gorpiaios. The 
line must indicate a beginning of the year at 
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most of which in turn are derived from the Babylonian month-names. In the list 
below, only one reference is given for each attestation of correlation. 


Hyperberetaios = Tishri Inv. Inscr. Pal. X 27, 127 A.D. 


Dios = Kanun Inv. Inscr. Pal. IV 22, 171 or 181 A.D. 
A pellaios — Kislul Inv. Inscr. Pal. IlI 10, 262 A.D. 
Audnaios = Tebct 

Peritios = Shebat Syria 17, 1936, p. 346, No. 21, 115 A.D. 
Dystros = Adar Syria 19, 1938, p. 76, 84 A.D. 
Xandikos = Nisan Inv. Inscr. Pal. IV 3, 83 A.D. 
Artemisios = lyar Syria 19, 1938, p. 74, 159 A.D. 
Daisios — Siwan 

Panemos — Quenian 

Loos — Ab Inv. Inscr. Pal. IX 26, 193 A.D. 
Gorpiaios — Elul Inv. Inscr. Pal. IX 6b, 17 A.D. 


This correlation between the two calendars, Macedonian and Palmyrene, follows 
the pattern of the later correlation in the Seleucid calendar (q.v., p. 143), a correlation 
which was shifted not before 15/16 A.D. and not after 46/47 A.D. If the Palmyrene 
pattern may be taken as evidence for the Seleucid, the correlation Gorpiaios — Elul 
of 17 A.D. would narrow to one or two years the assignment of the date of the 
change of correlation. In any case, we have no evidence for the earlier arrangement at 
Palmyra, and we can be confident of this assimilation between the month names 
from 17 A.D. on. 

The nature of the calendar has been much discussed, with argument proposing 
that the Palmyrene calendar was solar with the Palmyrene-Macedonian months 
equated directly to the julian months,! while other scholars urge that the year was 
organized around strictly lunar months.? The evidence on which to build either case 
is extremely scanty. 

We should expect the Palmyrene calendar to have been luni-solar, at least in the 
first two centuries A.D. The Seleucid (Neo-Babylonian) 19 year cycle remained in 
civil use at Dura at least until 176 A.D.3 Langdon* has described the Aramaic calendar 
of Palmyra as "borrowed directly from the Babylonian and post exilic system with 
the exception of Arahsamna,” and such a borrowing might well carry the presump- 
tion of the retention of the 19 year luni-solar cycle. In Babylonia the 19 year cycle 


that point, and this reasoning would appear to 
be confirmed by Cumont, Fouilles de Doura- 
Europos, Paris, 1926, p. 349, citing a Palmyrene 
inscription at Dura which says expressly that 
one of the exedras of the tomb of Malkou was 
constructed in the month of Elul which ended 
the year 497. The inscription is published by 
Ingholt in Berytus II, 1935, pp. 93-95. 

1 Ginzel III, p. 35; Clermont-Ganneau 
thought the calendar was solar but not julian, 
Etudes d’archeologie orientale Il, pp. 62-76; 
Johnson, Dura Studies, p. 10, thought the evi- 
dence from Palmyra, with no intercalary 
months found among a large number of dated 


12° 


texts, might indicate that the Palmyrenes took 
over the Latin months. 

2 Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, p. 349, 
suggested that the graffiti with Dystros em- 
bolimos in the temple of the Palmyrene gods 
at Dura might suggest that the Palmyrenes had 
continued to use the luni-solar year, and in Les 
Religions orientales dans le paganisme romaine, 
4th ed., 1929, p. 262, n. 75, Cumont held to 
his earlier view that the Palmyrene calendar 
was luni-solar. 

3 See above, 142. 

4 S. Langdon, Babylonian Menologies and the 
Semitic Calendars, London, 1935, p. 64. 
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persisted at least until 75 A Dt The absence of intercalary months at Palmyra is dis- 
turbing, but that absence is not so compelling as to require the assumption of a 
calendar equation to the julian months; many of the months are very poorly rep- 
resented among the inscriptions, and intercalary months might have existed. 
Buttrey has suggested? that the Elul attested in Berytus II, 1935, p. 95, might have 
been intercalary. On the other hand, cities further west, like Gerasa and Baalbek for 
example, do seem to have had calendars equated to the julian. For Palmyra, the 
question must remain open. 

Very few of the Palmyrene inscriptions are dated by day of the month. Enough do 
give dates, however, to show that the use of Greek numerals was the same as in the 
Seleucid and Macedonian-Egyptian calendars (q.v.), both by occasional numeration 
of days? and consistent use of numerals to designate the year of the Seleucid era. 
There are occasional numerations of days in Palmyrene script,* as well as numbers 
for Seleucid years given in the Palmyrene also. 


The Macedonian Calendar at Gerasa 


Although Gerasa, Antiochia on the Chrysorhoas, was a Hellenistic foundation, 
epigraphical evidence in Greek does not begin until the first century and is not 
plentiful before the second. The earliest date is of A.D. 22. The evidence for the 
calendar all comes from the period of Roman control, and the major question open 
with regard to the Gerasene calendar is that of the extent of the effect of Roman 
practice on that of Gerasa. 

The month names are all Macedonian and as attested by two mosaics$ they follow 
the Macedonian sequence. Both mosaics seem to begin the year with Audnaios, for 
the year thus made up: Audnaios, Peritios, Dystros, Xandikos, Artemisios, Daisios, 
Panemos, Loios, Gorpiaios, Hyperberetaios, Dios, Apellaios. Although the texts are 
extensively restored, there seems little doubt that this is the intended list and order 
of the months. However, although we have this list, we are not able to know with 
what month the year began or find any certain equivalences to julian months. A 
certain number of inscriptions dated by Macedonian or julian months along with the 
number of the indiction and the year in the Gerasene Era (beginning in 63 B.C.) 
provide some delimitation. The most useful is Inscr. Gerasa 335, dated 673 (Gerasene 
Era), indiction 15, September. Now year 673 began in 610 A.D., and indiction 15 on 
September 1, 611; in order for year 673 to overlap indiction 15, it must have ended 


1 Cf, R.A. Parker, W.H. Dubberstcin, Ba- 
bylonian Chronology, Providence 1956, p. 3. 

2 Berytus XIV, 1963, p. 128. 

3 E.g., c, Inv. Inscr. Pal. VI 13; Ç, Syria 17, 
1936, p. 346, no. 21; y, Inv. Inscr. Pal. IX 20; 
ct, Syria 18, 1937, p. 372; x, Annales Ar- 
chéologique de Syrie 7, 1957, p. 102; xe, Syria 
13, 1932, p. 279. 


* 20, Rev. Assyr. 1930, p. 44, no. 28; 25, 
Inv. Inscr. Pal. VIII 140; 30, Inv. Inscr. Pal. IV 
270. 
5 Gerasa, City of The Decapolis, 'The Inscrip- 
tions, New Haven, Connecticut, American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1938, (hereafter 
referred to as Inscr. Gerasa), Inscriptions 295 
and 307. 
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after September r, and thus the year must have begun after September r. This would 
establish the period 1 September - 31 December as the period in which the Gerasene 
year must have begun. McCown, who has made the fullest study of the Gerasa 
material! has accepted the evidence of this text, as has Welles? in accepting an au- 
tumn beginning for the year. Beyond the conclusion that the Macedonian months 
were used in the regular order, and that the year began in the fall, the evidence 
provides no certain guide, although tempting and plausible conclusions may be 
offered.3 

The count of days was usually of the numerical sort, A-I, IA-K, KA-A; occasion- 
ally these numerals are written out, as e.g., Inscr. Gerasa 26, Avotpov Sevtépg xal 
eix&àt. 


The Calendar of The Province of Asia 


On a number of occasions completely new calenders were introduced, either at of- 
ficial behest or on local initiative, sometimes for the purpose of rationalizing time 
reckoning, sometimes for honorific purposes, sometimes as a combination of both 
motives. By new calendar I do not mean the reorganization of an existing calendar, 
wherein the old list was maintained both in names and sequence of months but was 
adjusted to run consistently with the julian year, a reform like that which Augustus 
imposed on the Egyptian calender in 30 B.C. (See above, p. 177 note 1). Rather, I 
mean an introduction of a new or radically changed list of months which was im- 
posed in entirety and was structured to fit julian calendaric theory. 

The most famous of these calenders is the “Calendar of Asia,” Inschr. Priene 105, = 
OGI 458 etc.* This calendar, introduced in 9 B.C.5 and adopted according to the 
inscripticn by “the Greeks in Asia," and set up by proconsular decree,® was a com- 


I C.C. McCown, “The Calendar and Era 
of Gerasa,” TAPA 44, 1933, pp. 81-88, ex- 
amined, ínter alia, the text later published as 
Inscr. Gerasa 274, dated year $04, Gorpiaios, 
indiction 10; year 504 falls in 441/2 A.D., and 
indiction 10 begins on 1 September 441, so 
that the text cannot tell us much about the 
organization of the year. This text had pre- 
viously been read as indiction 11 and had been 
used as the basis for arguing the date of the 
beginning of the year. 

2 Inscr. Gerasa, pp. 358, and 468-9, com- 
menting on Inscr. Gerasa 274. 

3 McCown, op.cit. p. 86, suggesting a num- 
ber of possibilities for New Year's day, as Sep- 
tember 23, Augustus’ birthday, prefers the pos- 
sibility, thinking it a probability, that the year 
began on or near I October with Dios r, with 
only the reservation that the mosaics suggest 
that the year began with Audnaios. The mo- 
saic evidence can perhaps be avoided with some 


safety, accepting either McCown's suggestion 
that the mosaics were dealing with seasons, or 
perhaps more likely, that they were merely 
giving Macedonian month equivalents for the 
Roman months, as the hemerologia (q.v.) did, 
starting the list with equivalences for January 
regardless of the beginning date in the local 
calendar. Withal, Welles is probably right in 
saying (Inscr. Gerasa, p. 469) that ““There seems 
no possibility at present of certainly resolving 
Gerasene month dates into Julian equivalents." 

* Now restudied, with many of the frag- 
ments republished, by V. Laffi, "Le iscrizioni 
relative all’ introduzione nel 9 a.c. del nuovo 
calendario della provincia d' Asia," Studi Classici 
e Orientali 16, 1967, pp. 5-98. 

5 The date, seen as doubtful by R. K. Sherk, 
Documents from the Greek East, 1969, is accepted 
by Laffi, op. cit., pp. 27-32. 

6 The proconsular decree is specially treated 
by Laffi, op. cit., pp. 34ff. 
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plete calendar with month lengths set forth against the control of the julian calendar, 
and with the beginning of the year and the intercalation of the leap-year day estab- 
lished in terms of the julian year: of uve xata tade- Katoop qucpdv ar, Areh- 
atog ñuco@v X, Addvatos Huspdv Aa, Ilepitiog Hucpdv ra, Abotpoc xn, Havdi- 
x66 An, "Apteutormy nucpdyv A, Aatarog Xa, IIkvmuos A, AGoc Aa, Dopmiatog Aa, 
*YmepBepetatog A. These months are, of course, the Macedonian months in broad- 
use all over the East, and in their proper order, but the effect of the new calendar was 
to give them established lengths. Prior to the introduction of the new calendar, the 
Macedonian luni-solar calendar probably was in general use in Asia.! The text 
further states that the year was to begin on the 9th before the calends of October, 
Augustus’ birthday, i.e., September 23, (line sr), and the procedure for intercalation 
is set out to ensure compatibility with the julian calendar: in years with intercalation 
Xandikos was to have 32 days (line 71) and the intercalary day was to be tvtepxada- 
plwv xaravddv tod Savdixot uyvóg, (line 76). This means, presumably, that the first 
day of Xandikos was to be doubled in such circumstances, and in the adaptation of 
this Asian calendar to the julian, Xandikos would normally begin around February 23 
so that the doubling of the first day of that month would bring intercalation in the 
Asian calendar very close to the time of intercalation of the julian.? Lines 72 ff. give 
detailed instructions for the changeover, in order to make the adjustment to bring 
Kaisar 1 to September 23: the then running Peritios was to continue to the 14th, but 
on the 9th before the calends of February Dystros was to begin; the effect would 
bring about the stated objective that subsequent months would then begin on the 
9th before the calends of each (Roman) month. l 

This calendar was in extensive use in Asia Minor* and is reported by the hemerolo- 
gia as the calendar of Ephesus and Asia-Pamphilia (above, p. 175 and note 2). The 
calendar theory of this calendar may well have been extended to other calendars of 
36514 days which began on Augustus’ birthday (see hemerologia p. 174) but which 
used different month names. There is no doubt that the calendar was not used uni- 
versally in the province of Asia. Cities like Miletus, Ephesus, Pergamum, Smyrna, 
and Magnesia (q.v.) all preserved their former months, and there is no evidence 
beyond numeral count that any of these calendars but that of Smyrna were adapted 
to the julian calendar.5 


t Such is the conclusion of Laffi, op. cit., 
pp. 39-41. This is what one would expect, 
although I do not think that Laffi has actually 
demonstrated this; with the relatively scarce 
evidence available, it may not be demonstrable. 

2 Le., towards the end of February, a.d. VI 
Kal. Mart. See above, p. 156, note 1. 

3 [t is interesting to note that the interval 
between intercalation is stated as Zon étdév 
Uécov, repeating the pontifical misunderstand- 
ing of Caesar's reform, so that a day was inter- 
calated every three years instead of every four 
(sec above, p. 156). Cf. Laffi, op.cit., pp. 28 ff. 

4 Laffi, op.cit., pp. 71-81, citing both the he- 


merologia and double dates in inscriptions, 
concluded that the calendar was in general use 
in Asia Minor. 

s Although the new calendar was a scheme 
for honoring Augustus and was introduced 
with elaborate flattery, there was enough de- 
viation to suggest a good deal of doubt about 
its real universality, at least in the major cen- 
ters of the province. Cf. the comments of D. 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, Princeton, 
1950, pp. 480 and 1343,note 40. Laffi too, op.cit., 
pp. 80-81, acknowledges the existence of de- 
viation. 
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Cyprus 


New calendars were introduced to Cyprus on two separate occasions. The first of 
these, which appears in a dodeceteris in Codex Parisinus 2420, was composed of a 
list of months named in honor of Augustus’ family and was introduced in or about 
15 B.C.! The calendar was tied to the julian? 


Month 
Zcfaotóc 
*Ayelrratoc 
AlBatoc 
"OxtaBatos 
[’LovAatoc] 

. . Nepovatoq 
ApoboatoG 
' Agpoólotog 
*Ayxntoarog 
*Papatos 
Alveadatog 
Kameta@atoc 


Beginning Days 
2 October 31 
2 November 30 
2 December 3I 
2 January 3I 
2 February 28 
2 March 31 
2 April 30 
2 May 31 
2 June 30 
2 July 31 
2 August 3I 
2 September 30 


The months run almost concurrently with the julian months as virtual equivalents 
and they have the same lengths as their julian counterparts. 

Probably because of the deaths of those honored by a number of months in this 
calendar it was soon replaced by another. The menologion of Madrid Codex Gr. 


1 This first calendar is recorded by Papias, 
quoted by L. Brócker, Philologus 2, 1847, 
p- 248, credited to the hellinum or hellenorum. 
Papias has some of the names imperfectly, and 
the wrong equations: Agripeos hellinum lingua 
februarius mensis. Libenos hellenorum lingua mar- 
tius mensis. Oetias aprilis helinum lingua. Druseo 
hellenum lingua mensis iulius. Afrodisius helinum 
lingua augustus mensis dicitur. Anchyseos helleno- 
rum lingua september mensis. Pomos hellenum lin- 
gua october mensis. Eneados hellinum lingua no- 
vembris mensis. Although the forms of some of 
the names are imperfect, there is only one, 
Oetias (= Oktabaios) which is not readily 
understandable in terms of the Cypriote list. 
Brócker, p. 257, suggested that Octeas was 
“vielleicht verschrieben,” and the suggestion 
was approved by Hermann, "Bemerkungen zu 
den menologischen Glossen des Papias," Philo- 
logus 2, 1847, pp. 262-272. Furthermore, al- 
though Papias has misunderstood the relation- 
ship between the Cypriote list and the julian 
calendar, taking the first Cypriote month to 
be equivalent to the first month of the julian 
calendar (i.e. the second Cypriote month, Agri- 
peos = February), he preserves the proper 
order and even the spacing between the months 


in his incomplete list: e.g., he skipped two 
julian months between Oetias and Druseo, and 
two months intervene between Oktabaios and 
Drousaios in the Cypriote list. 

For full discussion of this and the subsequent 
Cyprian calendar, see K. Scott, “Greek and 
Roman Honorific Months," Yale Class. Stud. 
II, 1931, pp. 207-219. 

2 The peculiar correlation of this Cypriote 
calendar with a julian year beginning on Octo- 
ber 2 is not explained, and one would expect 
correlations with the first of the month, or 
with an anniversary date like September 23. 
The reason may be a different time of begin- 
ning of the day. That is, if the Cypriote day 
began in the evening, while the Roman day 
began at midnight, with the Cyprian calendar 
month beginning on the evening of the first 
of the Roman month, the daylight hours of 
I Sebastos, for example, would come during 
2 October. This may be the situation reflected 
by the correlation as presented, and although 
it is entirely hypothetical, it is a circumstance 
attested in other places; for Laffi's suggestion 
that the months ectually began on the first day 
each Roman month, cf. op.cit., p. 44, and note 
57. 
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XCV gives a list of months, one of which, Archiereus, indicates that the calendar 
post-dates 12 B.C., when Augustus became pontifex maximus. As there is no allusion 
to the title pater patriae, one may guess that the calendar was introduced before 2 B.C., 
when Augustus took that title. The menologium gives the list for Paphos, and the 
calendar is more or less confirmed by the Leiden and Florence hemerologia (see 
above, p. 175), which give the julian equivalents and lengths of the months as 
well In the list below, I prefix the resolutions of contradictions as argued by 
Scott:? 


Scott Madrid MS Hemerologia Beginning Days 
Aphrodisios ' Agpoólotog ' Agpo8lotog 23 September 31 
Apogonikos " Arxoovixóg A TÓANW 24 October 30 
Aineios Alvxóg Y A vtoG 23 November 31 
Iulos or Iulios *Ioovtog *Joovtog 24 December 31 
Kaisarios K«ato&ptoc Katoderocg 24 January 28 
Sebastos LeBacresg LeBaotds 21 February 30 
Autokratorikos Abtoxpatoptxdg Abtoxpatwp 23 March 3I 
Demarchexousios AnuapyxeEaotog Anpapxos 23 April 3I 
Plethypatos or IIXAm06ze oç IIX5600xatos 24 May 30 
Pleisthypatos 

Archiereus ' Apxtepeoq * Agytéptog 23 June 30 
Hestios or "Ec0toG *Eottéog 24 July 30 
Hestiaios 

Romaios *Popatog Agog 23 August 3I 


As Scott has pointed out,3 this calendar is attested in inscriptions of the Christian 
period. It is also mentioned by the church fathers in references to the baptism and 
birth of Christ, references which introduce us also to another calendar of Cyprus. 
Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, writing in the fourth century,* tells us that the day 
of Christ's birth, 6 January, was 14 Iulos in the Paphian calendar, and in the calendar 
of Salamis was the 5th day of the 5th month; the baptism was 8 November; in the 
Paphian calendar 16 Apogonikos, at Salamis the 6th day of the third month, Choiach. 
The monk Alexander of Cyprus mentions the month Plethypatos in his Encomium 
of St. Barnabas, and also gives an equation for Salamis, 11 June = Mesore 11, Mesore 
being the tenth month. 

This is more than adequate testimony to continued awareness of the Paphian 
calendar, an awareness which was perhaps more general than the hemerologia alone 
would attest. But these texts also introduce us to the calendar of Salamis, a calendar 
which from the names of the months goes back to an Egyptian source, probably 
first introduced to Cyprus during the period of Ptolemaic control. While the prob- 
lem of the structure of this calendar has been well studied by Jerphanion,s I do not 
think that it is possible to reconstruct the full list of months. Choiach is called the 
third month at Salamis while it is the fourth in the Egyptian calendar; Mesore is the 


! [t is worth noting that this is one of the * Adv. Haer. LI, 24. 
calendars which begins the year on Augustus' s G. de Jerphanion, "Observations sur le 
birthday. calendrier de Salamine de Chypre a l'époque 
? Op.cit., p. 214. chretienne," Antiquité Classique 1, 1932, pp. 


3 Op.cit., p. 213. 9-24. 
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tenth month at Salamis; in the Egyptian calendar it is the twelfth month; between 
third and tenth month (the Salamis system) come six months, while in the Egyptian 
calendar there are seven months between Choiach and Mesore. It is clear that we do 
not have here a calendar identical to the Egyptian list, and I think that it is impossible 
to determine whether we have to deal with a calendar which merely rearranges the 
Egyptian months as Jerphanion suggests,! or whether the Salamis calendar contains 
Egyptian months and other months as well with the Egyptian months in new posi- 
tions, a kind of pattern familiar from calendars which use some but not all Mace- 
donian months. 

One thing is clear from the information we do have however, and that is that with 
the third month, day 6 — 8 November, and with Mesore 11 — 11 June, we are 
dealing with a calendar the first month of which started in September. Indeed, the 
relationship between the two equations strongly argues that the calendar structure 
as a whole was of Egyptian type, i.e., 12 months of 30 days each plus 5 epagomenal 
days, probably, since it is attested late, with the provision for quadrennial intercalation 
like the Alexandrian calendar introduced by Augustus. 6 Choiach — 8 November 
fits perfectly into a structure with rr Mesore = rt June if each month were 30 days, 
so that 1 Choiach — 3 November and 1 Mesore — 1 June; furthermore the two will 
fit working from Mesore to Choiach if the 5 epagomenal days are posited. On this 
reasoning, the first day of the year was 4 September. This was Jerphanion's con- 
clusion, and pointing to the fact that in 46 B.C. 1 Thoth, the beginning of the 
Egyptian vague year, would have fallen on 4 September, Jerphanion suggested that 
the fixing of the Cyprian calendar with new year on 4 September occured in 
that year on the occasion of the introduction of the julian reform at Rome.? This 
is a seductive proposition and it may well be correct, but it is well to note some 
difficulties. The suggestion implies that the Egyptian year with Thoth as month one 
was in force at Salamis so that the fixing could take effect, and that whatever changes 
there were, they took place subsequently and they were made while preserving the 
beginning of the year on 4 September. Or alternatively, that the Cyprian calendar, 
whatever it was, ran precisely currently with the Egyptian year with month one 
coming at the same time as 1 Thoth, so that the relationship between the beginnings 


t Op.cit. p. 14f. The table on p. 15 offers the following equations: 
I 


(Phaophi? Hathyr?) 30 days, beginning 4 September 
II (Hathyr? Tybi?) 30 4 October 
III CHOIACH 30 3 November 
IV (Tybi? Mecheir?) 30 3 December 
V (Mecheir2 Phamenoth?) 30 2 January 
VI (Phamenoth? Pharmouthi?) 30 r February 
VII (Pharmouthi? Pachon?) 30 3 March 
VIII (Pachon? Payni?) 30 2 April 
IX (Payni2 Epiph?) 30 2 May 
x MESORE 20 I June 
XI (Epiph2 Thoth?) 30 I July 
XI (Thoth? Phaophi?) 30 31 July 

EPAGOMENAL 5 30 August 


2 Op.cit., pp. 17-24. 
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of the two calendars and the julian reform was the same. Finally, the conjunction 
I Thoth = 4 September occurred in four years, 49-46 B.C., but the theory allows 
the selection of only one of the possible years as the year of the inauguration of 
the new calendar. Despite these reservations, the hypothesis is certainly possible, 
and Bickerman thought it was “probably” right. If it is correct, the reform of 
that calendar would be the first example of the spread of the julian year to the 
East. 


The Julian Calendar in The East 


As the hemerologia demonstrate, the julian reform had a significant impact on the 
calendars of the Eastern cities, but the effect differed from place to place. Some cities, 
like Antioch and Sidon, seem to have adopted the julian system in toto, preserving 
only the local month names in place of the Roman names. Others had months equal 
in length to the julian months but not co-terminous with them. Some began the 
year with Augustus’ birthday, while others had different new year’s days. Some 
calendars had 30 day months plus epagomenal days to bring the compatibility with 
the julian year, while others had more complex methods of adjustment. 

The adoption of the julian system in the East may have begun with its introduction 
in the West, if Jerphanion’s hypothesis about the Salamis calender is correct. By 30 
B.C. the julian year reached Egypt, as it was in that year that Augustus tied the 
Egyptian vague year to the julian (see above, p. 177). The julian Asian calendar was 
introduced in 9 B.C. It is probable that the adaptations to the julian system attested 
by the hemerologia were introduced in the same period, or at least during the reign 
of Augustus. However, as Bickerman has pointed out,? the julian year did not com- 
pletely displace the pre-existing lunar calendars. Even in Egypt, where calendar 
adjustment to the julian system was consistently followed in all official activity, the 
old variable year persisted in the first centuries of our era, usually designated by the 
term xaT’ &pyatous.3 In addition, the Egyptian lunar year also persisted not only in 
Egyptian temple use,4 but also in Greek documents, where days according to the 
lunar calendar were designated by the term LeAyvy xx usually noted along with the 
date in the civil calendar.5 In Asia Minor, the month names in the julian Asian 
Calendar of 9 B.C. were not universally adopted, but the local calendars themselves 
may have been converted to the julian system (see above, pp. 171 ff.). It may be that the 
growth of use of numeral count of days in some of the cities, like Pergamum and 


1 Chronology 1968, p. 48. 

2 Chronology 1968, pp. 48f. 

3 Cf. U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka I, pp. 
791 H, for a summary of the evidence, and 
note the remark of Censorinus (De die nat. 18) 
that the Egyptian year was 365 days without 
intercalation, suggesting the persistence of the 
old year at least to the third century. 

* For examples of Egyptian use, cf. R.A. 


Parker, The Calendars of Ancient Egypt, Orien- 
tal Institute of the University of Chicago, Stu- 
dies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, INo. 26, 
Chicago, 1950. 

5 Cf. V. Grumel, “Notations chronologi- 
ques de plusieurs inscriptions chretiennes 
d’Egypte et de Nubie,” Byzantion 35, 1965, 
pp. 83-88. 
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Smyrna (q.v.) or Aphrodisias! indicate the abandonment of decadal count and the 
acceptance and adaption of the julian calendar to the local calendars. However, there 
is not enough evidence about the internal workings of these calendars to confirm or 
deny such a suggestion. At Sardis the month names had been Macedonian before the 
Roman conquest, and these persisted. There is no firm indication whether and when 
the Asian Calendar or the julian reform was acccpted at Sardis, but there is evidence 
that lunar dates were still in use as late as 459 A.D. from an equation between a julian 
and a Macedonian month, a.d. V Kal. Mai. = Daisios 4, in Inscr. Sardis 18. 

The old Seleucid 19 year cycle, or lunar calendars in general, seem to have survived 
in the Levant, Syria, and Babylonia. The 19 year Seleucid cycle was in use at Babylon 
until at least 75 A.D.,? and coins from Seleucia on the Tigris suggest its survival there 
until at least 46/47 A.D.3 At Dura the calendar operated on the 19 year cycle as late as 
176 A.D.* At Palmyra the calendar probably was not julian in nature,5 although 
certainty has not yet been achieved, and at Gerasa the situation is even more doubt- 
ful.6 

Eventually of course, the julian system prevailed, and even the Roman month 
names finally were adopted.” As time went on, Roman month names appear in the 
East not only in documents of Roman origin (e.g. a.d. V Id. Febr., dating a decree 
of the senate, Inschr. Priene 41), but also dating local documents. The actual use of 
Roman month names is a late phenomenon, characteristic of the Byzantine periods 


t The situation at Aphrodisias in Caria is 
interesting, and it is a pity that the recent edi- 
tors of Aphrodisias inscriptions did not pre- 
sent the texts in a more manageable form. 'That 
numeral notation was used is clear: a, MAMA 
VIII 550; nméumtog, $53; 9’, 571; Ú, $68; 
Swdéxatoc, $77. There are also honorific 
months, six attested, according to Scott, 
*‘Honorific Months,” Yale Class. Stud. II, 1931, 
p. 265: Kaisar (cf. MAMA VIII 555), Tiberios, 
Ioulieos (cf. MAMA VIII 541), Klaudieos (cf. 
MAMA VIII 556a) and Traianos Sebastos (cf. 
MAMA VIII 559). Besides all this, Macedo- 
nian months are attested, as Bischoff noted (RE 
s.v. Kalender, p. 1586), e.g., Loos, MAMA 
VII 566; Gorpiaios, 537; Apellaios, Deios, 
Xandikos, 413; this suggestets that the city 
used Macedonian months in Hellenistic times, 
and that these were replaced, either one by one 
or by a totally new calendar, in Roman times. 

2 See p. 180; for complete discussion of the 
Seleucid calendar, pp. 139-145. 

3 The coins indicate a change in the first 
month of the calendar, but the Seleucid system 
seems to have continued; see p. 143. 

4 The Dura evidence was the first to suggest 
the shift in the first month; the evidence for 
the persistence of the 19 year cycle, coming 


as it does from a horoscope, is quite convincing. 
See p. 142. 

5 There isa Dystros embolimos in the temple 
of the Palmyrene gods at Dura, suggesting re- 
tention of a lunar system; see p. 179. 

6 Welles has abandoned any attempt to 
equate dates in the Gerasa calendar to julian 
dates; see p. 180. 

7 Before there was a tendency to adopt the 
month names of the original Roman type, 
there was a general acceptance of honorific 
months. As Scott has shown, Yale Class. Stud. 
II, 1931, pp. 201-278, the phenomenon was 
very widespread. Honorific month are attested 
as making up whole calendars, e.g., Cyprus, 
above, pp. 183 £., or heavily infiltrating existing 
calendars, as in Egypt, above, p. 177. The 
spread of the practice may be illustrated by the 
chance occurances of months: Kaisar: at La- 
gina in Caria (BCH 11, 1887, p. 29, No. 42); 
at Gordos in Lydia (Le Bas-Wadd. III 1535); 
at Panamara (BCH $1, 1927, p. 94, No. 6t, 
corr. p. 344); at Pergamum (above, p. 125); 
with Tiberios, at Cos (above, p. 112); Neokai- 
sareon, at Thira in Lydia (Ath. Mitt. 3, 1878, 
p. 56, No. 1); Sebastos at Smyrna (CIG 3203) 
and Maimule in Phrygia (Ath. Mitt. 25, 1900, 
p. 408, No. 16). 
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and is found in the Greek homeland as well as in the Eastern provinces.! The success 
of the julian system destroyed all the ancient calendars in Greece, and all but the 
Hebrew calendar in the Eastern provinces. It would take the Moslem success to bring 
back lunar reckoning to a position of importance in the Mediterranean. 


! E.g., Inscr. Corinth 530, and many similar — 15, 1965; p. 133; at Sardis, a very late Map- 
epitaphs in Corinth, Vol. VIII, part. 3, 1966; tle ce’, Inscr. Sardis 176. 
at Miletus, a date of October, Istanbuler Mitt. 


CHAPTER VII 


GREEK CHRONOGRAPHY 


1. Olympiad Reckoning 


According to late Greek sources records were kept at Olympia of victors in the 
quadrennial games,! and the records were certainly open and available in late Hel- 
lenistic and Roman times.? The games themselves were held at four year intervals 
and were called in Greek óAupric, a term which came to be applied as well to the 
four year period made up of the year in which the games were held plus the three 
following years. Thus the term ddvpruds Exatooty by itself can mean either the one 
hundredth set of games or can indicate the four year period associated with the rooth 
celebration of the games. 


The Olympic Victor List 


The list of victors, first drawn up by Hippias at the end of the fifth century B.C., 
provided the means of using the periodic Olympiads of four years as the elements of a 
chronographic framework, in which the number of the Olympiad was given, some- 
times along with the number of the year in the four-year cycle.3 The Olympiad 
reckoning system, originated by Philistus, was subsequently used in an historical 
context by Timaeus,* and from then on we find historical chronologies based on 


Olympiads.5 


peylotny rpóvotav týs vOv xpóvov &xprBelac 
which was a model for his successors; Poly- 


I Cf. Paus. III, 21, 1; VI, 22, 3. For the list 
as known today, cf. L. Moretti, “Olympioni- 


kai, i vincitori negli antichi agoni olimpici,” 
Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Ser. 8, 
vol. 8, 1959, Memorie, pp. 59-198. 

2 The diversity of sources for the list of 
Moretti, supra, including papyrus texts, attest 
the extensiveness of the knowledge of the list 
of Olympic victors. 

3 Cf. P. Oxy. 12 (F. Gr. Hist. 255) number- 
ing the years of each Olympiad, and listing the 
events of each of these years. 

* Diodorus, V, 1, comments on Timaeus' 


bius, XII, 11, r, alludes to Timaeus' compari- 
son of Spartan ephors and kings, Athenian ar- 
chons, and Olympic victors, for chronological 
purposes. 

5 E.g., by Aristotle (Diog. Laert. V, 26); 
Eratosthenes (F. Gr. Hist. 241); Phlegon of 
Tralles (F. Gr. Hist. 257); cf. also the Oxy- 
rhynchus Chronicle, P. Oxy. 12 (F. Gr. Hist. 
255) for an example of connected text of such 
historical chronologies. 
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The assignment of datable events to Olympiads years by later authors makes it 
possible to reckon backwards to establish the epoch 776 B.C. = Ol.r, r. For example, 
Diodorus, (XX, 5, 5) reports a solar eclipse for Ol.117, 3,! and that must be the 
eclipse of 15 August 310 B.C.? Reckoning back from that date, Ol.1, 1 = 776 B.C. 
This epoch is confirmed for the Roman period, by, inter alia, Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 
IO, 9, placing the 15th year of Tiberius in Ol.2or, 4. Tiberius’ 15 th year is 28 A.D.,3 
and Ol.2o1, 4, working back from 28 A.D., yields 776 B.C. for Ol.1, r. Abundant 
evidence exists to show that the lists and chronologies available from Hellenistic 
times on operate to yield 776 B.C. for the epoch.‘ 

By Hellenistic times the list of victors was complete and reasonably consistents 
and the framework for chronology was established and accepted. Whether all this 
was right, or whether events were assigned to years correctly, is another matter. The 
shrewd Plutarch had his doubts (Numa, 1, 4): tob¢ pév odv ypdvoug é&axpiBGoot 
yarsrév Zort, xal uicta zoue £x TOV 'OXopmtovtxGv avayousvous, Qv THY 
&vxypaphy pé pasiv ‘Inlay exSotvar tov "HActov, ax’ odSevdg ópuóuevov 
dvayxatov poç "ler, Although there is ample testimony to the name of the victor 
in 776, Koroibos,® the games of that year may in fact not have been the first celebra- 
tion. Pausanias, V, 4, 5 and V, 8, 5, speaks of the renewing of the games by Iphytos, 
and V, 7, 6 — V, 8, 4 recounts victories from earliest times.? The victory of Koroibos 
(Ol.r, 1) began the continuous tradition of games (Paus. V, 8, 6), but Plutarch’s 
assignment to Hippias of Elis the distinction of first compiling a list of winners would 
suggest that we too should be very dubious about chronographic evidence from 


Olympiads much before the middle or beginning of the fifth century.8 


1 Although he is not complctely consistent, 
Diodorus in general uses the Attic year as a 
basis for chronology, recording the Roman 
consuls elected in a given Attic year, and re- 
cording the holding of the quadrennial games 
in the Attic year in which they came. The re- 
lative closeness of Olympian and Attic years, 
and the indication of change of archon given 
by Diodorus, makes it possible to identify the 
individual years of each Olympiad. 

2 Cf. Ginzel II, p. 355. 

3 Ascertainable froin different evidence, inter 
alia, epigraphical and literary. 

4 The construction of the Christian Era, by 
Dionysius Exiguus, with year r ab incarnatione 
Domini = end of Ol. 194, 4 and beginning of 
Ol. 195, 1, also yields 776 as the epoch. That 
this was the epoch in use in Hellenistic times 
is amply illustrated: cf. P. Oxy. 12 (F. Gr. 
Hist. 255, placing, e.g., the death of Alexander 
the Great in Ol. 114, 1, as does Diodorus, XVII, 
113ff. The agreement shows that the same 
chronographic framework as that demon- 
strated for Diodorus was accepted by the 
author of the Oxrhynchus papyrus. The rec- 


onciling of Olympiad reckoning with other 
forms of national years naturally involves dis- 
crepancies between the terminations of the 
different years. E.g., in the reconcilation of 
Olympiad with Roman consular years, two of 
which extend across a single Olympiad year, 
one may reach either 775 or 776, but in both 
cases the same epoch is indicated; cf. Bicker- 
man, Chronology 1968, p. 76. This epoch seems 
to have been the basis of all professional chrono- 
graphy in Roman as well as Hellenistic times; 
although there is evidence for local reckonings 
which used an epoch of 1581/80 B.C. (cf. Gin- 
zel II, p. 358, and Zeitschr. f. Pap. u. Epigr. I, 
1967, pp. 107-109) this had no effect on chrono- 
graphy in general. 

s Cf. L. Moretti, op.cit. 

6 Ibid. p. 59. 

? Herakles of Ida, brought to Olympia by 
Rhea as guardian of Zeus, first held the games, 
matching his brothers in a running race, and 
held them quadrennially (every fifth year, in 
Greek counting). 

8 This ascription of the compilation of the 
list to Hippias fits well what we know of the 
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The Year and the Time of the Festival 


The Olympiad period, and therefore the Olympiad year, depending as it did upon 
the celebration of the games at Olympia,! began at the time of those games. About 
precise dates for the beginning of the year there has been some discussion, with 
agreement that it was the summer in general which saw the games and the beginning 
of the year.2 The evidence is not abundant. Much of the discussion has depended 
upon two scholia on Pindar. That on Of. III, 353 states that the festival fell at full moon 
alternatively after 49 and 50 months, in the Elean months of Apollonios and Parthe- 
nios, which corresponded to the Egyptian Mesore and Thoth. The Egyptian months, 
which must be those of the Egyptian calendar fixed to the Roman (see above, p. 
177) cover the period 25 July-27 September, and this would seem to delimit 
the festival nicely. However, the Egyptian months, in a solar calendar, could hardly 
correspond to a lunar Greek calendar, particularly in an early period, and so this 
evidence has been combined with other testimony and used variously. Beloch,* 
arguing from literary testimony, concluded that in 480 B.C. Ol.75 began on 21 July 
or I9 August, that in 428 B.C. O1.88 began on 14 August, that in 208 B.C. Ol.143 
began on 13 July, and that in 44 B.C. Ol.184 began on 29 August, so that in even 
Olympiads festival came in August while in odd Olympiads it fell in July. These 
dates could not be proved’ and Ginzel has set out an argument based on the scholion 
to Pindar, Ol. III, 33. The text of the scholion is by no means reliable, but Ginzel 


organizing of history which was going on at 
the end of the fifth century. For a comment 
on this matter, cf. Molly Miller, “The Early 
Persian Dates in Herodotus," Klio 37, 1959, 
pp. 49-52. 

1 With the order fixed after the games of 
Ol. 77 (Paus. V, 9, 3). 

2 That it was hot during the games, we 
learn from Censorinus, De die nat. 11.6 (diebus 
aestivis), Aelian, Var. Hist. XIV, 18. 

3 "Oct mavoeXw dyeta 6 'OXxourtaxóc 
&yàv ... ylvetar È ó dyav motè uèv Oui 
tTecoupdxovta évvéa. pnvary, motè 52 Stk mev- 
tHxovta, Oev xal motè uiv tH '"AnoXAovlo 
umvl motè Sé tõ IIapevio, rap! Alyurclots 
Meocogpl 3 960 £rvveAetcoa. 

* Griech. Gesch. I, 2, pp. 139-143. 

s That for 480 depends upon Herodotus 
VIII, 12 and 26: the rainstorm at Artemision, 
a battle certainly fought near the time of Ther- 
mopyle if not on the very date as Herodotus 
says, came in the middle of the summer, thg 
Hens pécov O£poc (VIII, 12) and the Olympic 
games deterred many Greeks from sending 
troops to Thermopyle, so that the games must 
have come either at the full moon of 21 July 
or I9 August. For 428, after Ol. 88 (Thuc. 


III, 8) the Mytilenean embassy met with the 
Spartans, and that meeting came just before 
mention of the harvest (III, 15) and before 
mentioning of the beginning of fall (III, 18) 
so that it could be at the earliest the full moon 
of 14 August. For 208 B.C., Beloch reasoned 
that since Livy XXVIII, 5, said that the grain 
in the Malian Gulf was almost mature (mid- 
May), and that the period between that and 
Philip's expedition to the Peloponnesus shortly 
before the Olympic festival could not have 
been more than one or two months, thus Ol. 143 
must have been a celebration culminating at 
the full moon of 13 July 208. In 44, Beloch 
reasons: since Cicero says on 19 August (VIII 
Idus Sextil., Att. XVI, 7) that he was thought in 
Rome to be on his way to Olympia, that year's 
games must have been scheduled to culminate 
on 29 August, the full moon of that month. 
These arguments, while plausible, are suscep- 
tible of different interpretation, and cannot be 
taken to prove conclusively the celebration of 
a set of games in a single month. 

6 II, pp. 353-356, based on L. Weniger, 
"Das Hochfest des Zeus in Olympia," Klio 5, 


I905, pp. 5-8. 
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accepted the text to mean! that the five year period? (i.e. also, the year) began at the 
new moon of the Elean month “‘Thosythias,”’ about the time of the winter solstice, 
and the first Olympic games were celebrated in the 8th month; thereafter it was 
celebrated alternately in éxapa and at the heliacal rising of Arcturus. Ginzel reasoned 
on the basis of this that since in 776 the eighth month after the winter solstice would 
be August, and that because in 700 B.C. the heliacal rising of Arcturus would be 
17 September, the celebrations must have fallen at the full moon of August in odd 
Olympiads and at the full moon of September in even Olympiads. 

Raphael Sealey turned to the problem in 1959,3 and noted that the terseness and 
corruption of the scholion on Pind. Ol. III, 33 make the use of it difficult and the 
interpretation uncertain, while the accuracy of the scholion on Pind. Ol. III, 35, which 
Ginzel used to place the celebrations between 25 July and 27 September, cannot be 
gauged.* Sealey chose to return to the July-August celebrations of Beloch, citing the 
demonstration of Labarbes that the battle of Thermopyle was fought at the time of 
the heliacal rising of Sirius, around July 30. Sealey argued that with the battle fought 
at the end of July, the festival which prevented the arrival of troops must have been 
that of full moon of 21 July. Sealey argued that with at least one celebration demon- 
strably in July we may return to Beloch's conclusion that the celebrations were 
alternately in July (odd Olympiads) and August (even Olympiads). 

Actually, any dependence upon the scholia places us in difficulty. The clearest 
scholion, that on Pind. Ol. III, 35, seems to be reasonably clear in setting up an 
octaeteris of 99 months divided into two Olympiads of 49 and so months, with the 
celebrations in Apollonios and Parthenios. However, that the scholiast either did not 
understand what all this meant, or was at best approximating, is illustrated by his 
drawing the analogy between the Elean months and the Alexandrian Mesore and 
Thoth. For the Olympiad octaeteris to work the months would have to be lunar, and 
they could not possibly accord precisely with the Alexandrian months. Further, the 
same scholiast’s attempt in the comment to Ol. III, 33, even were it not corrupt, can 
only make us think that he is totally confused, as analysis reduces the data in the two 
scholia to calendaric gibberish. That on Ol. III, 33 seems to say that the first month 


1 I reproduce the text of Ginzel, ibid., p. 354, xatà mevtaetynptda] &yetar ó Xyóv, xai ô 


note 2: IIept tot ypdvov, xa’ bv &yetat tà 
Ovunma xad’ Exaotyy ’Odvumada Kexw ü 
[lorguwv, Weniger xai Kopapyoc] ó tà rept 
'"HAetov [Bóckh; Sybel «àv ‘Heaxrelov] 
ovyxatabas [oovváSac?] enciv ooco[c]. xpó- 
TOV èv 00v xavtóc Treploóov cuvéOnxev £v TH 
Huéoew [A. Mommsen cuvéOnxav vqup' fuc- 
pov, ç; Unger ovveOnxe vegin’ huepõv, Ov; 
Weniger revtetyplda’] &exyew vovunvlav un- 
vòs ôç Owovltag v "HAS óvouaterat, repr 
dv tpomat Alov yivovtat yeruepival. xal 
rpóta Orura &yetat a ml, évóg 56 
bvtog Guxpepóvrov tý dog ré uev apyouévng 
(A. Mommsen &eyóuevo] cäe órópac, ta Zë 
Um’ avtov TOV apxtovpov. ött è [Weniger 


TltvSapog Hoprueet, 

2 This is Greek count; by our reckoning, 
it is quadrennial. 

3 “The Olympic Festival of 324 B.C.,” 
ClRev. N.S. 10, 1960, pp. 185-186. 

4 Sealey is quite right in his reservation that 
the equation in the scholion of lunar months 
with Egyptian solar months cannot be better 
than approximate. Further, as we note below 
(p. 192) an equation in late times may not be 
valid for earlier. 

s J. Labarbe, “Témoignage de Polyen sur la 
bataille des Thermopyles" BCH 77, 1954, 


pp. I-21. 
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of the year was Thosythias, and that this month began around the time of the winter 
solstice. Now if the first month could be said to begin (presumably regularly) around 
the time of the winter solstice (or at any specific time) and if the year was regulated 
by an octaeterid cycle (Schol. Ol. III, 35) it makes no sense so say that the festival was 
held alternatively at 49 and so month intervals and alternatively in Apollonios and 
Parthenios. For if the year is arranged to bring the first month back always to the 
same stellar point, then the years had intercalation of the normal Greek type of 
doubling a month at the time of intercalation (i.e., an extra month of the same name 
as that just passed) and the 49th month and the 99th month in such a system would 
have the (same) name!. Thus the scholiast’s comment that the year began in Thosy- 
thias (and by the same token, that the festival was celebrated in the 8th month) and 
his comment that the festival was celebrated at 49 and so month intervals in Apollo- 
nios and Parthenios are mutually inconsistent.? 

All this confusion can easily be understood if we realize that the Egyptian 
scholiast was trying to express a situation obscure to him. However, since there 
are a number of possible resolutions of the inconsistencies by rejection of one or 
another statement, and since each resolution would involve a different solution to 
the problem of the beginning of the Olympiad year, the present state of the evi- 
dence suggests that none of the evidence of the scholiast can be depended on.3 


I That i is, at the time the 49th month was 
reached, one intercalation had been made (by 
repeating some previous month) so that month 
49 had the same name as month 12, 24, and 36. 
When 99 had been reached, there had been 
two more intercalations, to a total of 3 inter- 
calations, and it too would be a multiple an- 
niversary of the month which was 12. The 
pattern may be set out as follows for 8 years; 
the I indicates the extra month: 

1234 8 9 IO II 12 
IO II 12 
IO II 12 
IO II 12 
IO II 12 
IO II 12 
IO II 12 
IO II I2 (99 months). 

2 Further, one may well suspect that the 
statement in Schol. OL. III, 33 that the first 
month came at the time of the winter solstice 
was true in late times, and this would invalidate 
Ginzel’s calculations for the first Olympiad. 
How would the scholiast really know when 
the Elean year began in 776 B.C.? It is much 
more likely that he was saying when it began, 
but that the period reflected was his own. 

3 (1) If the situation (misunderstood by, or 
badly expressed by the scholiast) was that the 
Elean year operated as an octaeteris, while the 


I (49 months) 


I 
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festival fell alternatively in the two months, 
we should be forced to believe that the festival 
fell at a fixed point in the astronomical year 
(e.g., the first full moon after the summer 
solstice) while the two months switched back 
and forth around it as they naturally would, 
alternatively delayed and accelerated by inter- 
calation. In this interpretation, the citation of 
the equivalents of Mesore and Thoth to the 
Elean months could be explained as arising 
from use of the later tables of equivalents (cf. 
hemerologia) without reference to the actual 
times of the Elean months in earlier times. 

(2) Alternatively, the introduction of the 
alternation between — Apollonios-Parthenios 
equated to Mesore-Thoth may reflect a period 
in which the Elean calendar had become as- 
similated to the julian in the manner of the 
Alexandrian, while the games themselves fol- 
lowed a lunar religious octaeteris which oscil- 
lated across the julian year. In this case we 
should suppose that the festivals fell in a single 
Elean month, which oscillated, and we might 
accept the evidence of Mesore-Thoth 25 July- 
27 September, at least for later times. 

(3) Even greater misunderstandings by the 
scholiast are possible. The festival may have 
fallen in a single Elean month, with the year 
on an octaeterid system, and lunar, but the 
scholiast might have misunderstood the effect 
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Bickerman! concluded that it is “not possible” to be more exact than midsummer. 
The only really satisfactory evidence (Hdt. VII, 206 and VIII, 26) shows that the 
festival fell in midsummer, probably in July in 480 B.C. Finally, whether it fell at a 
fixed point in the summer or oscillated with respect to julian months, we are 
probably safe in accepting the evidence that the festival culminated with the full 


moon.? 


of the octaeteris, and thought that its effect 
would be to cause the festival to fall in different 
months. The equation to the Alexandrian cal- 
endar then may have been approximate only, 
perhaps true, more or less for his own time, 
or for some time from which he had infor- 
mation, or based on some form of table of 
equivalences. 

The first of these alternatives is the most 
attractive, since, with the games attended from 
all over Greece, the scheduling according to 
an Elean calendar would create all sorts of 
difficulties, whereas if the games always took 
place according to a fixed, observable astro- 
nomical phenomenon, all Greeks would know 
when the games were to be. Admittedly, the 
notion that the games took place according to 
such a fixed point would conflict with Beloch's 
interpretation of Thucydides (which really for- 
ces the text into too strict an interpretation) 
and of the events of 44 B.C. as reflected in Cic. 
Ad Att. XVI, 7, which looks as though the 
games were to be held in August, but which 
nevertheless could easily be understood to refer 
to an earlier time in Cicero's trip. 

1 Chronology 1968, p. 76. 

2 [t should be noted, however, that it is not 
always safe to assume that an ancient source 
used the summer to summer period for the 
Olympiad year. For example, Polybius tried 
to keep each campaign season in one year, and 
therefore in general closed an Olympiad year 
and began a new one not in summer, but at 
the end of campaigning in the fall, thus coin- 
ciding with the Aetolian civil year. (Cf. F. W. 
Walbank, An Historical Commentary on Poly- 
bius, pp. 35-37, q.V. passim for comments on 
specific chronological problems; Further, see 
nore recent discussion of Polybian dating by 


P. Pedech, La Methode historique de Polybe, 
Paris, 1964, with the refutation by R.M. Er- 
rington, JRS 57, 1967, pp. 96-108, as well as 
the discusion by K. Abel, "Der Tod des 
Ptolemaios IV. bei Polybius," Hermes 95, 1967, 
pp. 72-90.) Diodorus, on the other hand, used 
the Attic year as à basis, adapting Olympiad 
years and the election of Roman consuls to 
that (see above, p. 190, note 1). 

Porphyry, who used Olympiad years (sum- 
mer to summer, like the Athenian year, cf. 
Jacoby, Komm. F. Gr. Hist. 260, p. 885) for 
some of his chronological reckoning, also used 
years of other type, and so too must be sub- 
jected to scrutiny before use. 

Eusebius seems to have equated the Olym- 
piad year to the julian, beginning January 1; 
this is best illustrated by the notation in the 
Canon for the death of Julius Caesar. Opposite 
Caesar’s year § appears the notation that he 
was killed on the Ides of March (March 15) 
and the notation of Ol. 184 precedes the nota- 
tion and also the numeral for the fifth year. 
Now Ol. 184,1, on the summer-summer 
reckoning, would have begun in summer of 
44, and the fact that it begins before Caesar’s 
death shows that the year began before March 
— thus fitting a January to December period for 
Eusebius’ Olympiad year. 

In the Armenian version, however, Caesar's 
death is given in Olympiad 184, 2, with pre- 
cisely the same arrangement as that in the 
Latin version of Jerome. It would seem, then, 
that the same equation of Olympiad to julian 
year is reflected in the Armenian version, with, 
however, the epoch being 777 B.C. (cf. Bicker- 
man, Chronology 1968, p. 76, for reckoning of 
the epoch at 777 B.C. 
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2. The Athenian Archon List 


The Early Period: To 480 B.C. 


Athenian tradition reports that after the kings, Athens was first ruled by lifetime 
archons, then by decennial archons, and last, beginning in the early seventh century, 
by annually elected archons.! From the beginning of the annual archonship with the 
archon eponymous lending his name to each year, there was the possibility of a list 
with the names of eons used for the designation of years in a chronology. 

The potential of the Attic archon list as a chronological tool was eventually 
realized. The fullest use of the archon list for dating may be found in the extant books 
of Diodorus, where beginning with Book 11, each year is designated by its Attic 
archon in an annalistic style. Diodorus, however, was by no means the first to exploit 
the list. We are told that Demetrius of Phalerum, among his other accomplishments, 
produced an d&pydvtwy dvaypapy? and his authority is called upon by Plutarch.3 
That archon lists were used for chronological purposes by the middle of the 
fourth century is amply attested by the archon datings of the Ath. Dal. and the Marmor 
Parium of the next century, with an epoch of 264 B.C., is an example of the format 
which archon datings might have taken. 


t The dates for the lifetime and ten year archons may be calculated from the (variant) versions 
of Eusebius and Synkellos to yield: 











Euseb. Eus. Ex. Lat. Barb. Synkellos 
| Hieronymos 
Medon 1068-1048 IOQ9I-IO7I 1061-1041 
Akastos 1048-1012 1071-1032 1041-1006 
Archippos 1012-993 1032-992 1006-987 
Thersippos 993-952 987-947 
Phorbas 952-921 992-959 947-917 
Megakles 921-891 959-931 917-889 Lifetime 
Diognetos 891-863 931-903 889-861 
Pherekles 863-844 903-888 861-842 Archons 
Ariphron 844-824 888-868 842-822 
Thespieus 824-797 868-828 822-795 
Agamestor 797-771 828-800 197-777 
(Thersippos) 800—777 
Aischylos 771-154 771—164 771-153 
Alkmaion 7547753 764-754 753-752 
Charops 753—744 754-744 752-743 
Aisimedes 743-734 744-734 742-733 
Kleidikos 733-724 734-724 732-723 IO year 
Hippomenes 723-714 724-714 722-713 
Leokrates 713—704 714-704 712-703 Archons 
Apsander 703-694 704-694 702-693 
Eryxias 693—684 694-684 592-683 


2 Diog. Laert. I, 22 (F. Gr. Hist. 228, F 1). 
3 Arist. I, 2; V, 9. 
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It has been assumed that archon dating was coincident with the institution itself,! 
and, while is no evidence for dating of inscriptions by archons prior to the fifth 
century, even such datings do not presuppose the use of archons for historical chron- 
ology. Cadoux? assumed that an archon list was kept from earliest times, and sup- 
plemented annually, provided a reliable guide for dating. The evidence does not 
make me confident of this assumption.3 The earliest ancient extant archon list is that 
published by B.D. Meritt, Hesp. 8, 1939, pp. 59-65, dated palaeographically to the 
twenties of the fifth century and containing parts of the names of six archons of the 
last quarter of the sixth. While this stone attests the existence of an archon list at the 
end of the fifth century, there is nothing to show that the list was in existence before. 
Herodotus dates by an archon only once, to assign the battle of Salamis to the ar- 
chonship of Kalliades,* and with Herodotus’ obvious and continuous concern for 
detailed chronology5 we might expect him to date by archons more frequently were 


there a convenient list to refer to. And although Thucydides’ strictures against archon 


1 Ginzel II, p. 352. 

2 T.J. Cadoux, “The Athenian Archons 
from Kreon to Hypsichides," JHS 68, 1948, 
pp. 70-123. 

3 F. Jacoby, Atthis, Oxford, 1949, arguing 
in general that the Atthides were based on the 
work of Hellanicus at the end of the fifth 
century, is much more sanguine about the anti- 
quity of the list, and makes it Hellanicus’ 
main source. He sees no objection to a theory 
that “an dvayeapy was drawn up in the first 
half of the seventh century” (p. 173). Jacoby 
put the right question, p. 174: “‘what material 
was at the disposal of the redactor(s) in the 
fifth century"? I would have no doubt that 
among the lists available from 480 on, (Jacoby, 
p. 174) would have been an archon list, but 
it would seem to me that Jacoby’s skepticism 
about temple lists (pp. 357-358) is applicable 
to the archon lists as well. Indeed Jacoby’s 
conclusions about Hellanicus’ sources (p. 224) 
really leaves open the question of the historicity 
of the late fifth century list. That Hellanicus 
used it and that the nature of the list shaped 
the form of Hellanicus’ and subsequent Atthi- 
dographers’ work there seems no doubt, but 
the question relevant to our study is the ante- 
cedents to that list. 

To deal with that question fairly one must 
be prepared either to push the keeping of ar- 
chon records back (i.e., to the seventh century, 
as Jacoby does) or one must be prepared to 
argue the construction of the late fifth century 
list de novo, at least from non-documentary 
sources for the period before the Persian wars, 
or at least at the very earliest, from non- 
documentary sources for the period before the 


end of the tyranny. I am prepared to take 
precisely that position. While I would concede 
that the keeping of an annual list was a pos- 
sibility from the end of the sixth century on, 
and that documentary records were probably 
kept from the Persian War on, I would argue 
that the reconstruction of a list was necessary 
for the earlier period. The sources for that re- 
construction would have been precisely the 
kind of information which kept the traditions 
about the Peisistratids alive (Jacoby, pp. 152- 
168 and esp. 163) until the very end of the 
fifth century. My own guess would be that 
the list of the end of the fifth century was in 
fact the first openly published list; that it was 
made up by consulting records of the fifth 
century, which would have been complete; 
that to the recorded documentation were added 
calculated positions for archons remembered 
and reconciliations between memorized lists; 
that in the calculations of the places for these 
earlier archons, non-literary, non-chronicle, 
and non-documentary tradition provided the 
evidence. Finally, I would suggest that the in- 
vention of Hellanicus was made possible only 
by the introductions of these chronological 
lists, in Athens and elsewhere, at the end of 
the fifth century. As Jacoby admits, p. 360, 
note 49, "Herodotus had no archon list at his 
disposal”. 

4 VIII, 51, 1. 

s Cf. M. Miller, “The Earlier Persian Dates 
in Herodotus,” Klio 37, 1959, pp. 29-52; “The 
Herodotean Croesus,” Klio 41, 1963, pp. 58- 
94; “Herodotus as Chronographer,” Klio 46, 
1965, pp. 109-128. 

6 Jacoby, Atthis, p. 350, note 49, adduces 
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reckoning in V, 20 were directed more against the lack of precision in that form of 
chronology, it is noteworthy that in II, 2, in marking the outbreak of hostilities, he 
did not seem to be confident of either the gencral cognizance or the future memory 
of the Attic archon, and so added other time notes. Furthermore, the creation of lists 
of this sort seem only to have begun late in the fifth century. It was then that Hippias 
of Elis compiled his list of Olympic victors, and this seems to coincide with the 
extant fragment of the Attic archon list. The list of Pythian victors was to wait until 
Aristotle for compilation. The list of eponyms of Miletus,! which go back to 525/4 
and down to 31/2, were probably inscribed (and first compiled) in 335/4. All the 
names prior to that year were carved at one time, presumably in that year, while 
subsequent names were added individually. The presumption is that the list was 
first compiled and inscribed in that year. All the evidence would seem to suggest 
that we should not posit an archon list available at Athens before the latter part of the 
fifth century. 

Scholarly study of the archon list has been devoted primarily to reconciling what 
are apparent inconsistancies in our sources, and it has been assumed that once the 
official list was published it formed a datum for all subsequent historians.? I think 
that must be so: the archon list provided names for years, and the publication of the 
list formed a convention. Nevertheless, the difficulties in the sources may rest not 
only on the difficulty of meaning of texts or possible corruption of manuscripts, but 
also on later dating of events in the period long before the establishment of the 
archon-list convention. That is, events and personalities of the sixth century and 
before will have appeared in ‘pre-list sources (e.g., Herodotus) without archons 
attached to them, thus undated, archonless. Some of these will have survived in 
‘post-list’ sources undated (thus reducing the number of archon-names preserved) 
or possibly, dated variously, thus introducing differences in the equations. To the 
ancients, listing an event under two archons meant a dispute about the date of the 
event. All too often, we take it as a dispute about the name of the archon in office at 
the time of the event. Finally, apparent disagreements in the sources may be due to 
different kinds of years used, and a source may be reckoning in, e.g., the Roman year, 
and giving cross-dating in the archon year, which covered different starting and end 
points, and the different years used may cause an ‘oscillation’ of information, making 
it appear that a writer is referring to a year earlier or later than the year to which he 
actually intended to refer. Since the divergencies almost always deal with the period 
of the sixth century and earlier, and probably were caused by an attempt to recon- 
cile undated, i.e., archonless, events with the list once established, these difficulties 
in the material of the early period also suggest a late date for the publication of 
the list. 


that Herodotus had no archon list by Herod- 2 Thus Jacoby, Atthis, Oxford, 1949, p. 171, 

otus’ inability to date Solon or Cylon, or to can subscribe to the view that the Atthides 

indicate intervals of years for them. were consistent with regard to the archon list. 
r Milet I iii, 1914, pp. 254-275. See Jacoby’s 

discussion, p. 180, and 357-358. 
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In the list which follows I have tried to give the evidence for the placement of 
each archon in the list, and have tried to sketch briefly the arguments for dating where 
it seemed to me that argument was warranted. I would judge that very few of the 
archons are placed with sufficient certainty for us to use them as they were intended, 
i.e., as dates, and we are still at the stage of scholarship in which we are struggling to 
restore the official list.r That official list, I should like to emphasize, was a list of 
archons for dating purposes, and the archons’ names were dates. The objective 
historicity of that list, at least for the early period, must have been dubious in modern 
terms, and that dubiety would obtain for the restoration here, regardless of how 
close it may approximate the fifth century list. 


Ol. Year 

24,2 683/2 Kreon: So Jerome, Canons, with no ms. variants; a. Abr. 1333 is last year of 
decennial archons, and Ol. 24,2 is first year of annual archonships. Armenian 
version also gives a. Abr. 1333 as last year of decennial archons, but = Ol. 24,2, 
and from that year the inception of annual archonships depends. Kastor, 
F.Gr.Hist. 250, F 4, has Kreon in Ol. 24. Mar. Par. 32, in year 420, beginning 
of annual archons (263/2--420 = 683/2). Dion. Hal. I, 71, 5 can be under- 
stood to reflect a chronology with first annual archon in 683/2: Rome founded 
in 432nd year after fall of Troy (1184/3—432 = 752/1, with year given in 
dative; that year ran concurrently with Ol. 7,1 with year given in genitive +- 
éveota@toc, and it was also the first year of Charops, the first of the seven 
decennial archons, which must be 753/2 if the first annual archon is to be 
683/2. Now, if the year of the founding of Rome, which was the 432nd 
year from the fall of Troy, is taken as the Roman calendar year beginning 
Jan-Mar., or the year beginning with the Paralia, April 21, that year overlaps 
the end of the first year of Charops, 753/2, and the beginning of the Olympic 
year Ol.7,1, 752/1. This is emphasized by the use of éveatéstog, and we can 
see that in Dionysius’ chronology, Charops was 753/2, and after the seven 
decennial archons (753/2—70 = 684/3) the next year, 683/2, was the first 
annual archon. 
Synkellos’ chronology does not agree; p. 400, ed. Dind., Kreon is given as 
Ol. 25 or 18. But Synkellos also reports 23 additional life-archon years 
word TLvaG (p. 368) and the discrepancy for Kreon is probably based on com- 
putation, perhaps in an attempt to reconcile variant traditions of elapsed time. 
Pausanias’ attributions of the decennial archons would put the first annual 
archon in 687/6: in IV, $, 10, the sth year of Aisimides is put in Ol. 9,2, i.e., 
743/2, and in IV, 13, 7, the 4th year of Hippomenes (4th year completed 
seems to be Ol. 14,1) is Ol. 14,1 = 724/3). But the canonical dates for these 
would be 739/8 for Aisimides s, and 720/19 for Hippomenes 4, so that Pau- 
sanias is consistently four years early for these two. There seems to be a false 
equation into Olympiads for the early Attic list, perhaps by an erroneous 
insertion of one Olympic victor in the Olympic list, and we may take the 
testimony of Pausanias to reflect the same Aftic list with the same time 
lapses, but thrown off by the false equation into Olympiads. 


1 A number of lists have been presented, Apollodors Chronik, Philologische Untersuchungen 


some covering not only the early period, but 
the entire list. Cf. 'Archontes," RE II, 1896, 
pp. 581-598; Kirchner, Prosop. Att. II, 1903, 
pp. 631-652; Ginzel II, 1911, Tafcl VI; Be- 
loch, Gr. Gesch. I, 2, 1913, pp. 155-170; Hiller, 
in IG Ë, 1924, pp. 267-301. Cf. also, as an 
examination of the list in antiquity, Jacoby's 
reconstruction of Apollodorus' archon-list, in 


I6, 1902, pp. 403-413, and the argumentation 
passim. The most recent discussion of the early 
list is by T.J. Cadoux, “The Athenian Archons 
from Kreon to Hypsichides.” JHS 68, 1948, 
pp. 70-123, subsequently discussed by G.V. 
Sumner, "Problems in Aristotelian AOHNAI- 
ON IIOAITEIA," ClQuart. NS 11, 1961, 


pP. 31-54. 


24,3 


24,4 


25,1 
25,2 
25,3 
25,4 
26,1 
26,2 
26,3 
26,4 
27,1 
27,2 


2753 
274 


28,I 
28,2 
28,3 
28,4 
29, : 
29,2 
29,3 
29,4 
30,1 
30,2 
39,3 
30,4 
31,1 
31,2 
31,3 
31,4 
32,1 
32,2 
32,3 
32,4 
33,1 
33,2 
3353 
33,4 
34,1 
34,2 
3453 
34.4 
35.I 
35,2 


682/1 


681[o 


680/79 
679/8 
678/7 
67716 
676l5 
67514 
67413 
673/2 
672/1 
671i[o 


670/69 
669/8 


668/7 
667/6 
666/5 
665/4 
664/3 
663/2 
662/1 
661/0 
660/59 
659/8 
658/7 
657/6 
656/5 
655]/4 
654/3 
653/2 
652/1 
651/0 
650/49 
649/8 
648/7 
647/6 
646/5 
645/4 
64413 
643/2 
642/1 
641/0 
640/39 
639/8 
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Lysia(des): Mar. Par. A 33, 418th year (264/3 + 418 = 682/1). Placed in this 
year to avoid conflict with Tlesias, who is probably not the same man. 

Tlesias: Pausanias, IV, 15, 1, places him in Ol. 23,4 = 685/4. As this predates 
the first annual archon, and because Pausanias’ text is perfectly consonant 
with interpretation of Tlesias as a follower of the first annual archonship, 
I take it that this Olympiad equation is also a false one, as above, and that 
we have consistently, here, the four year error, so that Tlesias is to be placed 
in a year four years later. 


Leostratos: Dionysius’ archon-Olympiad equations are canonical as here, III, 
I, 3, and there are no difficulties as above, in which the Roman year was 
involved, and the canonical quality of the equations strongly supports the 
conclusion reached whereby Charops had his canonical year 753/2, and the 
first annual archon was the canonical 683/2. 


Peisistratos: Pausanias II, 24, 7, with the Ol. number restored; here as in the 
following dates of Pausanias, it may be that the four year error in the equa- 
tion of archon-Olympic year still applies and that these archons should be 
dated 4 years later. 

Autosthenes: Pausanias IV, 23, 4. 


Miltiades: Pausanias IV, 23, 10. 


Miltiades: Pausanias VIII, 39, 3. 


Dropides: Mar. Par. A 34, year 381 (264/3 + 381 = 645/4). 


Damasias: Dion. Hal. III, 36, 1. 
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35,3 
35,4 
36,1 


36,2 
36,3 
36,4 
37,1 
37,2 
37,3 
37.4 
38,I 
38,2 
38,3 
38,4 
39,1 


39,2 
39,3 
39,4 
40,I 
40,2 
40,3 
40,4 
4Y,I 
41,2 
41,3 
41,4 
42,1 
42,2 
42,3 
42,4 
43,1 


638/7 
637/6 
636/5 


635/4 
634/3 
633/2 
632/1 
631/0 
630/29 
629/8 
628/7 
627/6 
62615 
625/4 
62413 


623/2 
622/1 
621[o 
620/19 
619/8 
618/7 
617/6 
616/5 
615/4 
614/3 
613/2 
612/1 
Grilo 
610/09 
609/8 
608/7 
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Hippias, FHG II, p. 14, F 5, mentions an Epainetos as king in Athens in OL. 36, 


when Arytamas the Laconian was victor. But Arytamas does not appear in 
the list, and Eusebius has Phrynon of Athens as victor in Ol. 36; Phrynon 
called victor in Pankratia by Diog. Laert. I, 74. Epainetos may have been 
archon basileus. It should be noted that: Plutarch, Sol. 12 speaks of Megakles 
as the assassin of Kylon; that Thucydides I, 126, speaks of Kylon as an Olym- 
pic victor, (Eusebius, Ol. 35 == 640-36: in rough agreement with Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. ad init., which places the killing of Kylon before Drakon, i.e., 
presumably before 624/3) which allows him to have been victor before the 
conspiracy, and also makes the assassination an action taken by the nine 
archons, leading scholars to combine the evidence of Plutarch and Thucy- 
dides to produce an archonship of Megakles. Mabel Lang, CIPhil. 62, 1967, 
PP- 243-249, points out the development of the Alkmaionid versions: from 
Herodotus' account, V, 71, we learn of the curse on the Alkmaionidai but 
with the killing done at the hands of the prytanies of the naucraries; the 
archons introduced by Thucydides; resolved as Megakles by Plutarch; she ex- 
plains this development of the account as Alkmaionid propaganda to make 
the murder legal and proper. This and the appearance of Megakles' name in 
Plutarch suggests that his role and position as archon must have been part 
of the story and regardless of the official list, probably by Thucydides' time 
and certainly by the time of Plutarch. I think that we cannot even guess 
about the official list; we cannot know if Epainetos was on it, whether Me- 
gakles too was on it; whether both might have been on it. 


Aristaichmos: Archon during the year of Drakon, Ath. Pol. 4,1. Drakon dated to 


Ol.39,1 by Tatian, Orat, ad Graec. 41; Clement, Strom. I, 80, 1; the Suda, s.v. ; 
most mss. of Jerome place Drakon in Lyd. Sadyattes 3 (= a. Abr. 1393 = 
Ol. 39, 1); mss. of Armenian version differ between placement in a. Abr. 
1395 (Ol. 39, 3 = 622/1) and 1396 (Ol. 39, 4 = 621/0). 


Heniochides: Dion. Hal. III, 46, I. 


43,2 
43,3 
43.4 
44,1 
44,2 
44,3 
44,4 
45,1 
45,2 


453 
45,4 
46,1 
46,2 
46,3 


46,4 
47,1 
47,2 


4713 
4754 


48,1 
48,2 


607/6 
606/5 
60$/4 
604/3 
603/2 
602/1 
601/o 
600/599 
599/8 


s98/7 
59716 
596/5 
595/4 
$94/3 


593/2 
$92/1 
s91/0 


590/89 
589/8 


588/7 
587/6 
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Aristokles: Mar. Par. A 35, year 341 (264/3 + 341 = 605/4). 


«e. Kritias: Mar. Par. A 36, but with year number lost. Between Aristokles, 
À 35, and Simon, A 37 (= 591/0). 


Ky]pselo[s: Archon List, Hesp. 32, 1963. 

Te]lekle[: Archon List, Hesp. 32, 1963. 

Phi]lomb]rotos: Archon List, Hesp. 32, 1963; Philombrotos, Plutarch Sol. 14, 3. 

Solon: Sosikrates, ap. Diog. Laert. I, 62. Jerome, a. Abr. (Lyd. Alyattes 18) 
1423 most mss., (with variants indicating a. Abr. 1421 = Ol. 46, 1; 1424 = 
Ol. 46,4; 1426 = Ol. 47, 2) Armenian Version a. Abr. 1426, 1427). Ol. 46, 
Tatian, Orat. ad. Graec. 41. Clement, Strom. I, 65, 3. Suda, s. V., yéyove Zë 
ert tHS ut, SdAvurladoe, ot S$ ve’, is clearly writing of the man, not the ar- 
chonship; E. Rohde, “‘Téyove in den Biographica des Suidas," Rhein. Mus. 
33, 1878, pp. 161-220, showing that yéyove generally means “die Zeit der 
Blüte” (definitely in 88, probably in 17 more, cases out of 129), and a by- 
product of that examination shows that the Suda is dealing with the lives of 
people, and so would in the case of Solon be suggesting dates for the man, 
not the archonship; the second date Ol. §6 (= 556-552) may not be a manu- 
script error or the date of Solon’s death (cf. Rhode, op.cit. p. 138-139) but 
may reflect scholarly controversy over the date of the man’s activity: cf. 
Plut. Sol. 27, discussing the Herodotean account of the meeting with Croesus. 
Ath. Pol. 14,1 puts the coup of Peisistratos, in the archonship of Komeas, 
in the 32nd year after the nomothesias of Solon, and this has been taken to 
put the archonship in 592/1. There have been various resolutions of this, in- 
cluding emendation of the Ath. Pol., or, less dependent on textual emen- 
dation., suggestion of intrusion of two names into the list, G. Sumner, 
ClQuart. N.S. 11, 1961, pp. 49-54. M. Miller, Arethusa I, 1968, pp. 62-81, 
suggests that the link was not the archonship but the end of the period of 
reform, and that the period lasted into the years following the archonship 
(Plut., Sol. s, has Solon still making laws during Anacharses' visit, see below, 
592/1), so that when the dating was made with access to the archon list, 
Aristotle's 32 years began two years after the year called Solon. The tradition 
is firm enough for 594/3, so that we must either reinterpret Ath. Pol. to allow 
that year, or emend it. 

Dropides: Philostratos, VS I, 16, 2: "after Solon." 

Phormion: Schol. Aristophanes Pax 347: “after Solon.” 

Eukrates: Diog. Laert. I, 101: Ol. 47, archon at the time when Anacharses 
visited Athens. 

Simon: Mar. Par A 37, year 327 (264/3 + 327 = 591/0). 


Ath. Pol. 13 states that in the sth year after the archonship of Solon, od xaté- 
otnoav Kpxovca. If Aristotle was indeed counting from 594/3, and counting 
inclusively, this would have happened in 590/86, and if the verb means elect, 
the anarchy would have been in 589/8; if the verb means “have an archon,” 
counting inclusively the anarchy would have been 590/89 in the list; counting 
exclusively, the respective meanings of the verb would yield s88/7 and 589/8, 
respectively. Only the interpretation giving 588/7 would seem to be con- 
clusively excluded, as that year is occupied. 

Philippos: Clement, Strom. I, 127, 1. Synkellos, ed. Dind. p. 429. 

If Ath. Pol. 13, 1 is taken as counting from the base of 592/1, this is the year of 
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48,3 


48,4 
49,1 


49,2 


49,3 
49,4 
50,I 
50,2 
50,3 
50,4 
SI,I 
51,2 
51,3 
51,4 
$2,1 
52,2 
52,3 
52,4 
$3,1 
53,2 
$333 


5354 
5451 
54,2 
54,3 
54,4 
$5;I 


586/5 


585/4 
584/3 


583/2 


§82/1 
581/o 
580/79 
579/8 
578/7 
577/6 
576] 5 
57514 
5741/3 
573/2 
572/1 
s71lo 
570/69 
569/8 
568/7 
567/6 
566/5 


565/4 
56413 
563/2 
562/1 
561fo 
560] 59 
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the first anarchy + r, by the same possible interpretations of the text, but 
with preceding and following years possibly excluded by occupation. 

Damasias?: Cf. M. Miller, Klio 37, 1959, p. 46f. arguing for this date, briefly, 
as follows: the scholiasts to Pindar date the fall of Kirrha to archonship of 
Simon, 591/o, and that six years later, the games were re-established (or the 
remnants were beaten) in the archonship of Damasias. Counting inclusively, 
Etet £x 0, that would put the archonship of Damasias in 586/5, pace Mar. Par. 
A 38, which is taken as error (see below). This would mean that the second 
Ath. Pol. 13 anarchy, taken by this argument to be the sth year from 589/8, 
was the year after Damasias; i.e., his second year was not from election, and 
it is for this reason that Ath. Pol. 13 has the curious phrase Zä t&v adtayv 
Xxpóvov for Damasias, meaning that for the same period he exercised the 
office, that period including 586/5 and 585/4, the year of the second anarchy. 

Anarchia: on the above argument; the second year of Damasias. 

Ten archons: after 2 months of Damasias, Ath. Pol. 13, 1, dated to this year on 
the above argument. 

Damasias: The argument for this dating: Mar. Par. A 38 has Damasias to} 
OcuTépou in year 318 and that should be (264/3 + 318 =) 582/1. That means 
the second year of Damasias, and is the year of the second anarchy in Ath. 
Pol. 13, counting exclusively from 592/1: + $= 587/6: + 5 =582/1. 

Anarchia: or the second year of Damasias, on the preceding argument. 

Ten archons: after Damasias’ 2 months, on the preceding argument. 


Archestratides: Dion. Hal. II, r, I. 


Aristomenes: Diog. Laert. I, 79. 


Hippokleides: F. Gr. Hist. 3 F2: archon at institution of Panathenaic games; 
Jerome, most mss., puts the foundation of the games in a. Abr. 1451 =O1.53, 3. 


Komeas: Komeas = $6r[o is the most common equation, although Cadoux 
(JHS 68, 1948, p. 106) has noted that the argument is a "slender one,” and 
that '*560/59 is only slightly less probable." The evidence: Mar. Par. A 40, 
year number 297, one total, on a base of 264/3 (+ 297 —) 561/o0, the other, 
on a base of 263/2 (+ 297 —) 560/59. The archonship is tied to the first year 
of Peisistratos by the report of Ath. Pol. 14, 1 that Peisistratos came to power 
in the archonship of Komeas, so the calculation must include the data ob- 
tainable for Peisistratos. For the first year of Peisistratos, there is confusion 
in the mss. of Jerome and Eusebius, and although Miller (Klio 37, 1959, 
pp. 44-45) can offer an explanation of the confusion, it is not really possible 
to argue convincingly from these sources for a date for Komeas. Cadoux has 
discussed the date from the point of view of the total length of the actual 
years in tyranny: 33 years, Ath. Dol. 17, 1 and Pol. 5, 1315b 29-34, as well as 
Justin II, 8, 10, one ms., or 34 years, other niss. of Justin; the period of tyranny 
of Hippias was about 17 years, Ath. Pol. 19, 6 or 18 years, Pol. 5, 1315b 29-34, 


55,2 


55,3 
$5.4 
56,1 
$6,2 


$6,3 
56,4 
$7,1 
$7,2 
$753 
57.4 
58,1 
58,2 
58,3 
58,4 
59,1 
$9,2 
5953 
5954 
60,1 
60,2 
60,3 
60,4 
61,I 


559/8 


$58/7 
55716 
$56/5 
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aud the combined tyrannies of Peisistratos and Hippias were 49 or 51 years, 
Ath. Pol. 19, 6 or so years, Eratosthenes, Schol. Aristophanes Wasps 502. 
Taking these data, with a base of 528/7 for the end of Peisistratos and 511/10 
for the end of Hippias, Cadoux found that all can fit either 561/o or 560/59, 
by, variously, inclusive or exclusive reckoning (op.cit., p. 105). Cadoux 
opted for 561/o to have a string of 264/3 base reckonings in Mar. Par., his 
"slender" argument. Sumner, ClQuart. IN. S. 11, 1961, pp. 37-40, accepts 
the base date for the beginning of the tyranny as 561/o, and finds that this 
works for counting backwards each of the periods of tyranny, $ years (Ath. 
Pol. 14, 3), 6 years, (Ath. Pol. 15, 1) and 8 years, calculated by Sumner, and 
makes the first return after exile in the fifth year after the first exile began, 
by emending 14, 4, Äre 8$ Swdexdtw to eter 8& méurse, (pap. etet 8’ 8. . .x- 
atat) (suggested in a note in Kaibel and Wilamowitz’ edition, Berlin 1891). 
Miller, (op.cit. p. 43) has shown how, with a base date of 560/59, all the data 
of Ath. Pol., taking the “twelfth year” in 14, 4 relatively loosely, and counting 
it from the beginning, as well as that of Politics and the 36 years of the Pei- 
sistratids in Herodotus V, 65, 3, can be reconciled. There is, I think, good 
reason to incline towards a solution that does not require emending 14, I, as, 
regardless of what tradition may (hypothetically) lie behind the text of Ath. 
Pol., that number is written out in that text and is not a numeral, and we do 
not have before us a numeral which might have been easily corrupted, but 
the full word. That the text on which Ath. Pol. is based also had the full 
word is more likely, on balance, as this text has íota adscript, suggesting that 
its exemplar was Ptolemaic, with the word written out with iota adscript, 
as the adscript is rather less likely to have been introduced in the first century 
of our era. 


Hegestratos: Followed Komeas, Plut. Sol. 32, 3, and to be placed according to 


the placement of Komeas. 


Euthedemos: Ath. Pol. 14, 3, Hegesias = date of Peisistratos' first exile, in 6th 


S55l4 Hegesias: year after Komeas; Euthedemos, year 292 Mar. Par. A 41 — 


55413 
$532 
552[1 
551/o 
550/49 
549/8 
548/7 
547/6 
546/5 
54514 
544/3 
$43/2 
$42/1 
S41]o 
540/39 
539/8 
538/7 
53716 
536/5 


(263/2 + 292 = 555/4) or (264/3 +292 = 556/5). If Komeas = 560/59, then 
Hegesias = $55/4, and Euthedemos = $ 56/5, with Mar. Par. base date of 264/3, 
while if Komeas = 561/0, Hegesias = 556/5 and Euthedemos = 555/4, with 
Mar. Par. base date of 263/2. 


K[: Archon List, Hesp. 32, 1963. 

Pha[: Archon list, Hesp. 32, 1963. 

Tel: Archon list, Hesp. 32, 1963. 

Erxikleides: Pausanias X, $, 13 + Archon List, Hesp. 32, 1963. 
Thes[: Archon list, Hesp. 32, 1963. 

Ph4o»r[: Archon list, Hesp. 32, 1963. 


.. + naios I: Mar. Par. A 43, year number partly lost, but placement between fall 


of Sardis and accession of Darius, and dates the first acting of Thespis. The Suda 
places first acting of Thespis in Ol. 61. 
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61,2 
61,3 
61,4 
62,1 
62,2 
62,3 
62,4 
63,1 


63,2 
63,3 
63,4 
64,1 
64,2 
64,3 


64,4 
65,I 
65,2 
65,3 


65,4 
66,I 
66,2 
66,3 
66,4 
67,1 
67,2 


67,3 


67,4 
68,1 
68,2 


535/4 
534/3 
533/2 
$32/1 
531/o 


530/29 


529/8 
528/7 


527/6 
526/5 
525/4 
524/3 
523/2 
$22/1 


s21[o 
520/19 
519/8 
518/7 


517/6 
516/5 
515]/4 
514/3 
513/2 
§12/1 
511/0 


510/09 


509/8 
508/7 
507/6 
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Therikles: Dion. Hal. IV, 41, 1; Diod. Sic. X, 3, 1, Ol. 61, year unspecificd. 


Philoneos: Ath. Pol. 17, 1:death of Peisistratos and accession of Hippias in archon- 
ship of Philoneos; termination of Hippias’ tyranny is firmly placed in archon- 
ship of Harpaktides, Ath. Pol. 19, 6, and that is fixed in 511/10 (see below); 
Ath. Pol. 19, 6 further gives the period involved as “about 17 years", and 
Aristotle, Pol. 5, 1315b 29-34, calls the period 18 years. These two can be 
reconciled, with 18 inclusive count, and “about 17" giving whole years, only 
if the beginning, and therefore the archonship of Philoneos, is 528/7. The mss. 
of Jerome are varied, not of conclusive use, giving for the sons' accession a. 
Abr. 1489 — Ol.63, r, but also a. Abr. 1490, I491, 1492, 1494, 1495, 1496, 
1487; The Armenian version is a little better, giving a. Abr. 1490, others 
with 1489 = Ol. 63, I. 

On]eto[r: ^ Five names appear on the fragmentary archon list, Hesp. 8, pp. 

H]ippias: ^ 59-65, and they are placed in the canon by Dion. Hal. VII, 3, I, 

K]leisthen[es: who dates Miltiades in Ol. 64. Although Dionysius does not 

M]itiades: specify the year, subsequent archons (see below) are all those of 

Ka]liades: the first year of an Olympiad, and that may be taken to be the 

]strat[: case here. The last name may be that of Peisistratos son of Hip- 
pias, who, according to Thucydides VI, 54, 6, was an archon, probably 
during the tyranny and not the restored democracy, as Thucydides reports 
his name erased from an inscription. 


(The Habron proposed by Cadoux for 518/7 should probably be excised: the 
statement of Eustathius (Schol. vet. Pind. ed. Drachmann III, p. 296) that 
Pindar was born in the archonship of Abion (Habron) (birth = Ol. 65, 
Suda), so that Habron = Ol. 65, is based on Eustathius! misunderstanding 
of Thomas Magister, Drachmann I p. 7, that Pindar died in the archonship 
of Abion. That Pindar was thought to have died in the archonship of Habron 
is shown by P. Oxy, 2438, which contests that fact. A Habron-Abion at the 
birth of Pindar does not pertain.) 


Harpaktides: Archon at expulsion of Peisistratids, Mar. Par. À 45, year 248 
(+ 263[2 =} s11/o; in 4th year before archonship of Isagoras, Ath. Pol. 21, 1; 
4th year after murder of Hipparchos in Panathenaia (514/3), Herodotus 
V, 55; Thucydides I, 20, 2; 6, 56, 2; Ath. Pol. 18, 3 and 19, 2; Thucydides’ 
20 years after expulsion of Hippias for Marathon, in VI, 59, 4, is probably a 
round number. 

Skamandrios: Placed by guess. Andocides, Myst. 43, reports the banning of 
torture under Skamandrios; Hippias used torture on Aristogeiton in 514/3, 
Thuc. VI, 57 and Ath. Pol. 18, 4, and it seems reasonable to put the banning 
of torture right after the expulsion of Hippias. 

Lysagoras: Mar. Par. A 46, year (uncertain) 246 (-+ 263/2 = 509/8). 

Isagoras: Dion. Hal. I, 74, 6; and V, 1, 1 gives Ol. 68 only. 

Alkmaion: Pollux 8, 110, as date of the beginning of the ro tribes. The reform 


68,3 
68,4 
69,I 


69,2 


69,4 
70,1 
70,2 
70,3 
70,4 
71,1 
71,2 
71,3 
71,4 
72,1 
72,2 
72,3 


72,4 
73,1 
73,2 
7353 
7354 
74,1 
74,2 
7453 
7454 


506/5 
505/4 
$04/3 


§03/2 


501 [o 
500/499 
499/8 
498/7 
49716 
496] 5 
49514 
49413 
493/2 
492/1 
491/o 
490/89 


489/8 
488/7 
487/6 
486/5 
485/4 
484/3 
483/2 
482/1 
481/0 
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took place in the archonship of Isagoras, Ath. Pol. 21, 1; perhaps Pollux took 
his data to mean that the 1o tribes first functioned under Alkmaion, in the 
year after Isagoras, or, (less likely?) that Alkmaion took over the year of 
Isagoras after Isagoras fled. In the latter case, only one name ought to have 
stood on the list, and we have both, so that Alkmaion may be taken to follow 
Isagoras in the next year. 


Akestorides: Dion. Hal. V, 37, 1, Ol. 69, unspecified year. Dionysius, in this 


group of archons, gives the Olympiad, the victor, and the Athenian archon, 
apparently giving the archon of the year of victory, i.e., the first year of each 
Olympiad. This is confirmed by the facts that (a) the first of the group, 
Isagoras, is definitely in the first year of his Olympiad (Dion. Hal. I, 74, 6) 
and (b), the last of the group, will only fit into the first year of his Olympiad. 


Hermokreon: Ath. Pol. 22, 2: mpdtov pév obv Ere. TNÉUTTW peta tadTHV 


thv xataotaowvy referring to the reforms of Kleisthenes in the archonship of 
Isagoras, §08/7. Following a policy of not emending Ath. Pol., it is possible 
to make sense and consistency of the numbers: in the fifth after Isagoras 
(508/7), exclusive count produces §03/2 for Hermokreon, in whose year the 
bouleutic oath was introduced. Then, émetta, proceeds Ath. Pol., they chose 
generals by tribes, and étet 08 età Seodexate they won the battle of Mara- 
thon in the archonship of Phainippos. The twelve years involved has been 
taken to describe the period Hermokreon-Phainippos, and there is no way 
to do that and preserve the 5 year period Isagoras-Hermokreon. But if the 
I2 year period begins from the time indicated by éetta, i.e., the choosing 
of generals by tribes being after Hermokreon, even by one year, we can make 
the numbers consistent. In this reconstruction the election of generals by 
tribes then comes in 502/1, and the 12 years from Hermokreon, becomes 
rather, twelve years from 502/1 to Phainippos, and this works, by exclusive 
count. I prefer this solution, leaving the text as it stands, and as I see the text 
of Ath. Pol., I do not consider that the main consideration of the author was 
clear chronology, as that could have been determined by reference to an 
archon list. So long as the text can make sense, I would accept it. 


Smyros: Dion. Hal. V, 5o, r, Ol. 70, year unspecified. 


Archias: P. Oxy. 2438: goth from Habron (458/7). 
Hipparchos: Dion. Hal. VI, 1, 1, Ol. 71, year unspecified. 
Philippos: Anon., Vit. Sophokles 2 (ed. A. C. Pearson). 
Pythokritos: Mar. Par. A 47, year 231 (+ 263/2 = 49413. 
'Themistokles: Dion. Hal. VI, 34, I. 
Diognetos: Dion. Hal. VI, 49, 1, Ol. 72, year unspecified. 
Hybrilides: Dion. Hal. VII, r, $; Pausanias VI, 9,5. 
Phainippos: = Marathon: Ath. Pol. 22, 3; Plutarch, Arist. $, 9; Mar. Par. A 48 
1[0]9 Sevtépou [O]Ja[r]v[t] x[nt8]ov, year 227 (+ 263/2 = 490/89); Archon list, 
Hesp. 8, pp. 59-65. 
Aristeides: Mar. Par. A 49, year 226 (+ 263/2 = 489/8). 
Anchises: Dion. Hal. VIII, 1, 1, Ol. 75, year unspecified. 
Telesinos: Ath. Pol. 22, 3-5 


Philokrates: Mar. Par. A 50, year 222 (+ 263/2 = 485/4). 
Leostratos: Dion. Hal. VIII, 77, 1, Ol. 76, year unspecified. 
Nikodemos: Ath. Pol. 22, 7 (see below); Dion. Hal. VIII, 83, 1 (AUC 270). 


Hypsichides: Ath. Pol. 22, 8, tetaptw gter, they received back the ostracised, 
in the archonship of Hypsichides. The fourth year has always been taken to 
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refer back to Nikodemos, three years before, by the longest possible count, 
and so the text has been emended here. But, directly before the introduction 
of this passage, Ath. Pol. has said that v tobtotg totg xatpots Aristides was 
ostracised. Now, remembering that it was easy for Ath. Pol. and its contem- 
poraries to find precise dates for anything mentioned, there is no reason to 
suppose that the ostracism of Aristeides must be put in one of the named 
years; rather, the vague term used, taken naturally, would indicate that it 
was in the period under discussion, i.e., probably the period ending with 
Nikodemos. Ath. Pol. would know precisely, and so would anyone else, and 
if it is put in 484/3, Hypsichides is correctly stated to be in the fourth year 
from that event. (Whether this explanation of Ath. Pol. be accepted or not, 
the placement of both Hypsichides and Nikodemos is the generally accepted 
one.) 


Archons named or presumed, but undated. 


Phainippos I: the archon of 490/89 is called Phainipp(ides) II, and presumes an 


earlier one. 


Kritias: of ca. Ol. 44-47 is called ‘the first’ implying a subsequent Kritias. 
.. . naios II, is suggested by the first . . . naios, ca. 536/5. 
Kebris was archon when the statue of Hermes was erected (Philochorus, FHG I, 


P- 397 F 82). 


Lakreteides was archon during the reign of Darius. (Philochorus, Schol. Ar. 


Ach. 220). 


The Fifth and Fourth Centuries 


The extant text of Diodorus, Books 11-20, along with supplements and confirmations 
from the Marmor Parium and the anonymous Olympiad Chronicle, P. Oxy. 12, 
produce a full list of archons from 480/79 to 302/1. That these three sources, along 
with others, are in agreement, demonstrates that the list from the fifth century on 
was well known as a single tradition. In the list which follows the reference to Di- 
odorus is given along with any other pertinent citations. This list is terminated in 308/7 
to include the last of Diodorus' list with the links into the Hellenistic Period, below. 


Ol. 

75,1 
75,2 
75:3 
75:4 
76,1 
76,2 
76,3 
76,4 
77,1 
77,2 
77:3 
77:4 


78,1 
78,2 
78,3 
78,4 
79,1 
79,2 
79,3 


Year 
480/79 
479/8 
478/7 
477/6 
476] 5 
475/4 
47413 
47312 
472 
471/0 
470/69 
469/8 


468/7 
46716 
466] 5 
465/4 
46413 
463/2 
462/1 


Archon Diodorus 

Kalliades II,I MP A 51 

Xanthippos 11,27 MP A 52 

Timosthenes 11,38 MP A 53 

Adeimantos II,4I MP À 54 

Phaidon 11,48 

Dromokleides — 11,50 

Akestorides II,$I 

Menon II,52 

Chares 11,53 MP A 55 

Praxiergos 11,54 

Demotion 11,60 

Apsephion 11,63 MP A 56; DL 2, 44 (Apoll. F. Gr. Hist. 244 
(Aphepsion) F 34) (Aphepsion) 

Theagenides II,65 MP À 57 

Lysistratos II,66 

Lysanias II,67 

Lysitheos 11,69 

Archedemides 11,70 

Tlepolemos 11,71 


Konon 11,74 


79,4 


80,I 
80,2 
80,3 


80,4 
81,I 
81,2 
81,3 
81,4 
82,1 


82,2 
82,3 
82,4 
83,I 
83,2 
83,3 
83,4 
84,I 
84,2 
84,3 
84,4 
85,I 
85,2 


85,3 
85,4 
86,1 


86,2 
86,3 


86,4 
87,1 
87,2 


87,3 
87,4 
88,1 
88,2 


88,3 


88,4 
89,I 
89,2 


89,3 
89,4 
90,1 
90,2 
90,3 
90,4. 
GDL 


461]o 


460/59 
459/8 
458/7 


457/6 
456/5 
455/4 
454/3 
453/2 
452/1 


451]o 
450/49 
449/8 
448/7 
447/6 
446/5 
445/4 
444/3 
443/2 
442]1I 
441]o 
440/39 
439/8 


438/7 
437/6 
436/5 


435/4 
434/3 


433/2 
432/1 
431/0 


430/29 
429/8 
428/7 
427/6 


426/5 


425[4 
424[3 
423/2 


422]1 
421/o 
420/19 
419/8 
418/7 
417/6 
416/5 


Euthippos 


Phrasikleides 
Philokles 
Habron 


Mnesitheides 
Kallias 
Sosistratos 
Ariston 
Lysikrates 
Chairephanes 


Antidotos 
Euthydemos 
Pedieus 
Philiskos 
Timiarchides 
Kallimachos 
Lysimachides 
Praxiteles 
Lysanias 
Diphilos 
Timokles 
Morychides 
Glaukinos 


Theodoros 
Euthymenes 
Lysimachos 


Antiochides 
Krates 


Apseudes 
Pythodoros 
Euthynos 


Apollodoros 
Epameinon 
Diotimos 


Eukles 
Euthynos 


Stratokles 
Isarchos 
Amynias 


Alkaios 
Aristion 
Astyphilos 
Archias 
Antiphon 
Euphemos 
Arimnestos 
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11,75 MPA 58 
(Euippos) 
11,77 
11,78 
II,79 
(Bion) 
II,8I 
II,84 
11,85 
11,86 
11,88 


P. Oxy. 2438.7ff.; Thom. Mag. Vit. Pind. 
(Schol. Vet. ed. Drachmann I, p. 7) - Abion 


MP A 59 


P. Oxy. 2438.14 

(7 years from Habron) 
II,9I 
12,3 
12,4 
12,5 
12,6 
12,7 
12,22 
12,23 
12,24 
12,26 
12,27 
12,29 
12,30 
(Glaukidos) 
12,31 
12,32 
12,33 
(Nausimachos) 
12,34 
(Antilochides) 
12,35 
(Chares) 
I2,36 
12,37 
I2,38 
(Euthydemos) 
12,43 
12,46 
12,49 
12,53 
(Eukleides) 
12,58 
(Euthydemos) 
12,60 
12,65 
12,72 
(Ameinias) 
12,73 
12,75 
12,77 
12,78 
12,80 
12,81 
12,82 


MP A 60 


MPA or 


208 
9I,2 


91,3 
9I,4 
92,1 
92,2 


92,3 
92,4 
93,1 
93,2 
9353 
93,4 
94,1 


94,2 
94,3 


94,4 


95,1 
95,2 
95,3 


95:4 


96,I 
96,2 
96,3 
96,4 
97,I 
97,2 
97,3 
97,4 
98,1 
98,2 
98,3 
98,4 
99,1 


99,2 
99,3 
99,4 
IOO,I 
100,2 
100,3 
100,4 


IOI,I 
IOI,2 
IOI,3 
IOI,4 
IO2,I 
102,2 
102,3 
102,4 
IO3,I 


415/4 


414/3 
413/2 
412/1 
4I11/o 


410/09 
409/8 
408/7 
407/6 
406] 5 
405/4 
404/3 


403/2 
402JI 


4o0rjo 


400/399 
399/8 
398/7 


397/6 


396/5 
395/4 
394/3 
393/2 
392/1 
391/0 
390/89 
389/8 
388/7 
387/6 
386/5 
385/4 
384/3 


383/2 
382/1 
381/0 
380/79 
379/8 
378/7 
377/6 


376/5 
375/4 
374/3 
373/2 
372/1 
371/0 
370/69 
369/8 
368/7 


Charias 


Tisandros 
Kleokritos 
Kallias 


Mnasilochos & 


Theopompos 
Glaukippos 
Diokles 
Euktemon 
Antigenes 
Kallias 
Alexias 
Anarchia 
Pythodoros 
Eukleides 
Mikon 


Xenainetos 


Laches 
Aristokrates 
Euthykles 


Souniades 


Phormion 
Diophantos 
Euboulides 
Demostratos 
Philokles 
Nikoteles 
Demostratos 
Antipatros 
Pyrgion 
Theodotos 
Mystichides 
Dexitheos 
Dieitrephes 


Phanostratos 
Euandros 
Demophilos 
Pytheas 
Nikon 
Nausinikos 
Kalleas 


Charisandros 
Hippodamos 
Sokratides 
Astelos 
Alkisthenes 
Phrasikleides 
Dysniketos 
Lysistratos 
Nausigenes 
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13,2 
(Chabrias) 
13,7 

13,9 

13,34 
13,38 


13,43 
13,54 
13,68 
13,76 
13,80 
13,104 
14,3 


14,12 
14,17 
(Mikion) 
14,19 
(Exainetos) 
14,35 
14,38 
14,44 
(Ithykles) 
14,47 
(Lysiades) 
14,54 
14,82 
14,85 
14,90 
14,94 
14,97 
14,99 
14,103 
14,107 
14,110 
15,2 

15,8 
15,14 
(Diotrephes) 
T5,15 
I5,20 
15,22 
I5,23 
I5,24 
15,25 
15,28 
(Kallias) 
15,36 
15,38 
15,41 
15,48 
15,50 
15,51 
15,57 
I5,6I 
I5,71 


Ath. Pol. 33,1: Mnasilochos during tenure 
of 400, then Theopompos 


MP À 62 
MP A 63 
MP A 64, Ath. Pol. 34, 1 emended 


Ath. Pol. 41.1 


MP A 65 


MP A 66 
MP À 67 


DH ad Amm. s (Apoll. F. Gr. Hist. 244 
F 38) 


MP A 69 


MP A or 


MP A 72 


MP A 74 


103,2 
103,3 
103,4 
IO4,I 
IO4,2 
IO4,3 
IO4,4 
Los, 
105,2 
105,3 
105,4 
IOÓ,I 
106,2 
106,3 
106,4 
107,I 
107,2 
107,3 
I07,4 
IOS,I 


108,2 
108,3 
108,4 
IO9,I 
IO9,2 
IO9,3 


IO9,4 
IIO,I 
IIO,2 
IIO,3 
IIO,4 
IIL,I 


III,2 


III,3 
III,4 
II2,I 


112,2 
112,3 
112,4 
II3,I 
113,2 
113,3 
II3,4 
II4,I 


II4,2 
114,3 


114,4 
IIS,I 


367/6 
366/5 
365/4 
364/3 
363/2 
362/1 
361/0 
360/59 
359/8 
358/7 
35716 
356/5 
355/4 
354/3 
353/2 
352/1 
351/0 
350/59 
349/8 
348/7 


347/6 
346/ 5 
345/4 
344/3 
343/2 
342/1 


341/0 
340/39 
339/8 
338/7 
337/6 
336/5 


335/4 


334/3 
333/2 
332/1 


331/0 
330/29 
329/8 
328/7 
327/6 
326/5 
325/4 
324/3 


323/2 
322/1 


321/0 
320/19 


14 HdAL7 


Polyzelos 
Kephisodoros 
Chion 
Timokrates 
Charikleides 
Molon 
Nikophemos 
Kallimedes 
Eucharistos 
Kephisodotos 
Agathokles 
Elpines 
Kallistratos 
Diotimos 
Thoudemos 
Aristodemos 
Theelos 
Apollodoros 
Kallimachos 
Theophilos 


Themistokles 
Archias 
Euboulos 
Lykiskos 
Pythodotos 
Sosigenes 


Nikomachos 
Theophrastos 
Lysimachides 
Charondes 
Phrynichos 
Pythodelos 


Euainetos 


Ktesikles 
Nikokrates 
Niketes 


Aristophanes 
Aristophon 
Kephisophon 
Euthykritos 
Hegemon 
Chremes 
Antikles 
Hegesias 


Kephisodoros 
Philokles 


Archippos 
Neaichmos 
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I5,75 
15,76 
I5,77 
15,78 
15,82 
15,90 
15,95 
16,2 

16,4 

16,6 

16,7 

16,15 
16,23 
16,28 
16,32 
16,37 
16,40 
16,46 
16,52 
16,53 


16,56 
16,59 
16,66 
16,69 
16,70 
16,72 


16,74 
16,77 
16,82 
16,84 
16,89 
16,91 
(Pythodoros) 


17,2 


17,7 

17,29 

17,40 
(Nikeratos) 
17,49 

17,62 


17,74 
17,82 


17,87 
17,110 
17,113 
(Agesias) 
18,2 
18,26 


18,58 


MP À 75 


MP A 78 


P. Oxy. 12 = F. Gr. Hist. 255 (2) 

(2) 

((2)] 

(2) 

(3) Diog. Laert. V, 9 (Apollodorus, 
F. Gr. Hist. 244 F 38) 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) ibid. 
[(4)] 

(4) ibid. 


(4) Diog. Laert. X, 15 (Apollodorus, 
F. Gr. Hist. 244 F 42 


(6) MP DB 1 


(6) MP B 2; Diog. Laert. V, 10 (Apol- 
lodorus, F. Gr. Hist. 244 F 38) 
Dion. Hal. ad. Amm. 5. 


(6) MP B 3 
(6) MP B 4 
(7) MP B 5 
(7) 
(7) MD B 6 
(7) 
(8) MP B 7 
(8) 
(8) 
«(8)» 
(9) MP B 8 


(9: Kephisophon) MP B9 

(9) MP B ro; Diog. Laert. V, Io 
(Apollodorus, F. Gr. Hist. 244 F38) 

(9) MP B 11 


(10) 
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I1§,2 319/8 Apollodoros (10) MP B 12 
II5,3 318/7 Archippos (10) 

115,4 317/6 Demogenes (10) MP B 13 
116,1 316/5 Demokleides 19,17 (11) MP B 14 
I16,2 315/4 Praxiboulos 19,55 (11) 

116,3 314/3 Nikodoros 19,66 (11) 

116,4 313/2 Theophrastos 19,73 (11: Theodoros) MP B 15 
117,1 312/1 Polemon 19,77 MP B 16 
117,2 311/0 Simonides 19,105 MP B 17 
117,3 310/09 Hieromnemon 20,3 MP B 18 
117,4 309/83 Demetrios of 20,77 MP B 19 

Phaleron 
118,1 308/7 Kairimos 20,37 MP B 20 
(Charinos) 


After the End of Diodorus’ Text 


The last complete book of Diodorus is XX, giving the archon of 302/1 in chapter 106. 
From that year on, the reconstruction of the archon list depends heavily upon 
epigraphical evidence, with some assistance from scattered literary testimony. The prin- 
ciples for assigning archons to years depend in the final analysis upon Ferguson’s 
“law,” that the secretaries of the boule were rotated according to tribe! and that 
therefore the archons must be assigned to years according to the secretary cycle. 
Two phenomena prevent this law, which now seems generally accepted and is well 
attested, from establishing the archons in their years with certainty. First we do not 
know the secretaries for all the archons; of the known archons of the third and 
second centuries, at least one-quarter are known without their corresponding secre- 
taries, and therefor must be placed without the assistance of the tribal cycles. Second, 
there were breaks in the cycles, and the assignment of secretaries (and archons) to 
years depends upon the accurate and agreed establishment of the breaks and the 
lengths of the undisturbed cycles between breaks. With these factors present, and 
considering also that all the archons of the third and second centuries are not yet 
known, successive studies of the archon list are marked by striking reassignments of 
archons. Since very few of the archons are placed in specific years by any evidence, 
the relocation of breaks in the secretary cycle brings great shifts in placement of 
secretaries and archons; ‘unsecretaried’ archons are shoved about with even greater 
freedom. 

It is small wonder then that the history of the examination of the Hellenistic archon 
list has been one of unremitting controversy and change.? In the list which follows, 


t W.S. Ferguson, Athenian Secretaries, Cor- 
nell Studies in Classical Philology 7, 1898. 

2 The major studies, after Ferguson’s Athen- 
ian Archons, Corn. Stud. X, 1899, are: W.B. 
Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens m the Hel- 
lenistic Age, Cambridge, Mass., 1931; Dins- 
moor, The Athenian Archon List in The Light 
of Recent Discoveries, New York, 1939; B.D. 


Meritt and W.K. Pritchett, The Chronology of 
Hellenistic Athens, Cambridge, Mass, 1940 
(P.-M.). Besides these, there arc a number of 
works which bear upon the questions of official 
cycles, relevant to the whole question of the 
archon list; by W.S. Ferguson, see “The 
Priests of Asklepios," Univ. of Calif. Public. in 
Class. Philol. I, 1907, pp. 131-173; Hellenistic 
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I have taken for the third and second centuries the list which Meritt offers in his 
most recent work.! I have tried, however, to give some indication here of my own 
judgement on the security of each assignment, and have distributed the list into 
three columns. In the first column appear those archons who are assigned to specific 
years by some ancient source, in the second column appear those archons whose 
placement depends solely upon the reconstruction of the secretary cycle, and in the 
third column appear the names of those archons whose placement cannot be ef- 
fected by either of these means.? While it is impossible to gauge any probabilities of 
accuracy of the various categories of the list, I may express my subjective reaction: 
I should be surprised to find any attributions of the first category to be wrong; I 
should not be surprised to find attributions according to the secretary cycle to be 
wrong; I have only limited confidence in the correctness of individual assignments 
of the third category, and I should be astounded to find all (or even a great majority) 


to be correct. 


Athens, London, 1911, Treasurers of Athena, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1932; Athenian Tribal Cycles 
in the Hellenistic Age, Cambridge, Mass., 1932; 
cf. also the works cited below, note 2, and 
besides, those cited above, under the section 
dealing with the Athenian calendar. For the 
first century, see notably S. Dow, "Archons 
of the Period After Sulla,” Hesp. Suppl. 8, 
1949, pp. 116-125, with citations there. 

1 His last complete table is in The Athenian 
Year (M. Year) Berkeley, Calif., 1961, pp. 
231-238, but this is modified by Meritt’s own 
revisions in Hesp. 33, 1964, for the years 155/4- 
145/4, and in TAPA 95, 1964, in part a rejoin- 
der to Pritchett's discussion, ínter alia, of the 
archon, list in Ancient Athenian Calendars on 
Stone, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Class. Archaeol. 
4, 4, 1963, M. offers other revisions of his 1961 
list. Although one may acknowledge differ- 
ences about items on Meritt’s list, and though 
even he would admit it is not final, tribute 
ought be paid to the constant refinement 
which has steadily added to our knowledge. 

2 Here is the place perhaps to express certain 
doubts and reservations. The list of priests of 
Asklepios is not very useful for consolidation 
of the archon list. Very few of the priests can 
be connected epigraphically with specific ar- 
chons, and, as the priest list is even less well 
established than the archon list, archons are 
best used to place priests, rather than vice-versa. 
In evaluating the evidence to formulate my 
three columns, I have deliberately excluded any 
evidence based on reconstruction, and I have 
avoided conclusions based on arguments con- 
nected with the Athenian calendar. Since place- 
ment of archons (with intercalary years) affects 


14* 


the calendar, and interpretations of calendar 
equations with concomitant bearing on inter- 
calary years and archons tend towards circular 
discussions, it seems better to evaluate only that 
evidence which bears directly on the archon list. 

I am aware that the work of Margaret 
Thompson, The New Style Silver Coinage of 
Athens, New York, 1961, with its evidence on 
intercalary years (pp. 608-613) will have signifi- 
cant bearing on the application of calendar data 
to the archon list. 

On the dates afforded by Apollodorus, it is 
worth noting that while one may be comfort- 
able in accepting statements that one archon 
followed another, as Antipatros-Arrhenides 
(261/0-260/59), one must acknowledge reser- 
vations where there is dispute about the mean- 
ing, as Pantiades in 205/4. Where long periods 
of time are indicated (24 years between Aris- 
taichmos and Nichomachos, 10 and 19 years, 
Hagnotheos-Lykiskos-Polykleitos) the question 
of inclusive/exclusive reckoning becomes rele- 
vant (as it may too be for the testimony of 
Plutarch, that Pytharatos, 271/0, was in the 
tenth year after Gorgias, although this phras- 
eology seems better and clearer than most of 
that attributed to Apollodorus). Meritt's blan- 
ket reservation in 1961 (Year, p. 225) “I do not 
regard the measurements of the intervals of 
time in the lives of the philosophers as having 
the same accuracy, in our sense of the word, 
as do the definitions of the limits in terms of 
Athenian archonships." would seem to be ap- 
plicable, at least in terms of inclusive/exclusive 
reckoning, when the periods of time in a life 
are taken to fix the archonships attached to the 
periods. 
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The Roman Period 


The state of evidence for the list becomes progressively worse as we proceed into 
the Roman period, and although the list of the Roman period was never, so far as we 
know, used for historical chronology in antiquity, uncertainties in the list affect 
seriously the dating of inscriptions of the Roman period. The evidence itself is largely 
epigraphical. Graindor, in the most extensive modern treatment of the Roman list,! 
concluded that the secretary cycles were not applicable, and dated archons without 
that tool. With later finds and publication of inscriptions, Notopoulos? was able to 
propose a list of archons for whom secretaries were attested based on an arrangement 
which*reflected a continuance of the secretary cycles. There are fewer secretaries 
attested in the Roman period? and this limits the applicability of the cyclical principle. 
In the following list, I have used the same arrangement as that for the Hellenistic 
period, indicating those archons dated by an ancient source, by the secretary cycle, 
and by neither of these.4 


! P. Graindor, Chronologie des archontes * To formulate the list after Sulla, I have 


athéniens sous l'Empire, 1920 (Acad. Royale des 
Sciences, des Lettres, et des Beaux-arts de Belgi- 
que, Brussels, Classe des Lettres et des Sciences 
morales et politique, Memoires, Ser. 2, vol. 8), 
pp. 13, 14, note I. 

2 J. Notopoulos, "Ferguson's Law in Athens 
under the Empire," Am. Journ, Philol. 64, 1943, 
pp. 44-45; “Studies in the Chronology of 
Athens,” Hesp. 18, 1949, pp. 1-57. 

3 And fewer from decrees. Cf. Notopoulos, 
Hesp. 18, p. 10. 


accepted the dates of Dow, Hesp. Suppl. 8, 
1949, p. 117, and, for the period 53/2 to 
Augustus, I have used the dates of Dinsmoor, 
1931, pp. 280ff, incorporating the data of 
Notopoulos, 1949. For the empire [ have fol- 
lowed the list of J.H. Oliver, Hesp. II, 1942, 
pp. 82-89 (a list based on Kirchner, IG II 
pars 2 fasc. 2, 1931, pp. 789—796) but accepting 
the suggestions of Notopoulos, 1949, and the 
evidence of later publication. 
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3. Spartan Ephors 


Although the Spartan king-list and the names of Spartan kings were extensively 
used in genealogical reckoning (q.v.), the reigns do not seem to have been used for 
defining individual years; no events are given in terms of a specific year of a king.! 
At Sparta, the names of ephors were attached to years, as at Athens archons’ names 
were used, and a system of chronology based on ephor names was in existence by 
the latter part of the fifth century. This use of ephor names for chronological pur- 
poses is first encountered in the famous passage of Thucydides, II, 2, in which the 
historian dates the outbreak of war by the Athenian archon, the priestess of Hera at 
Argos, and the ephor Ainesias at Sparta. 

The application of the ephor list to chronology before the fifth century has been 
extensively argued. The fundamental issue involves the date of the introduction of 
the ephorate and the first ephor, said by Plutarch (Lyc. 7) to have been named Elatos, 
dated in the reign of King Theopompos, but complicated by the involvement in 
that issue of Chilon, the only other dated ephor before the fifth century, said to have 
been the first ephor and dated in Ol.56 (556-553/2) by Diogenes Laertius I, 68. The 
difficulty in resolving this contradiction is increased by the involvement in it by 
Plutarch of Lykourgos, in his statement (Lyc. 7) that Elatos came 130 years after 
Lykourgos. 

The difficulty the ancients had with the date of Lykourgos is notorious; Timaios 
even proposed that there were two (Plut. Lyc. 1). Aristotle made him a contemporary 
of Iphitos and co-founder of the Olympic games, while Xenophon (Lac. 8) has him a 
contemporary of the Herakleidai. More precise information is offered by later sour- 
ces, but no resolution of contradictions among them is possible without emendation 
of texts and extensive re-interpretation.? Jacoby concluded that in the chronology of 
Apollodorus a consistent schema could be worked out with Lykourgos in 885/4,3 and, 


! Except an occasional year date by very late 
sources, e.g., the lawgiving of Lykourgos in 
a specific year of Alkamenes by Synkellos, I, 
p. 349, ed. Dind. (See below, note 3). 

2 Apart from the later writers, e.g., Por- 
phyry, with 108 ycars from Lykourgos to 
Ol. r, 1 (Eus. Cliron. ed. Schoene, I, p. 190) as 
Cicero, De re publ. II, 18, based probably on 
the same figure of Eratosthenes, Clemens, 
Strom. I, 138 (ed. Dind., p. 112) contradicted 
by the many variants in the tables of Jerome 
and the Armenian version of Eusebius, there 
is contradiction in the classical sources. Xeno- 
phon, Lac. 8 makes Lykourgos contemporary 
with the Herakleidai, while Thucydides, I, 18, 
would place him a little over 400 years before 


the Archidamian War. There is more than 
enough contradiction. 

3 Apollodors Chronik, Philologische Untersu- 
chungen 16, 1902. Various reconciliations, apart 
from the contradictions above, note 2, must be 
made. The evidence of Eusebius and Jerome 
(a. Abr. 1221) and Synkellos’ and Eusebius’ 
rcference to year IS of Alkamenes may be ex- 
plained by a reference to a second Lykourgos 
(Timaios) an explanation hinted at by a refer- 
ence to a superiorem Lycurgum in Cic. Brut. XL, 
as well as by the remark of Cicero in De re 
publ. II, 18, nam centum et octo annis postquam 
Lycurgus leges scribere. instituit, prima posita est 
Olympias, quam quidam nominis errore ab codem 
Lycurgo constitutam putant. Jacoby’s reasoning, 
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following the 130 years of Plutarch, 754/3 for the first ephor, which would be con- 
sistent with other evidence.! Turning to Chilon, Jacoby argued from Diog. Laert. 
I, 68,2 where the contradiction is stated that “he was ephor in the 56th Olympiad - 
but Pamphila says in the 6th and that he was the first ephor" that the 56th Olympiad, 
$56/3 B.C., is the right date for Chilon, and that the reference to the 6th is due to 
his assignment as first ephor (erroneously), since the Apollodoran date for the first 
ephor (754/3) falls in that 6th Olympiad.3 The date of 556/5 for Chilon is support- 
ed by Jerome,* while 555/4 would seem to be suggested by Diogenes’equation with 
Euthydemos, assigned to that year by the Marmor Parium (v. Athenian Archon 
list). Discoveries subsequent to 19025 have brought Jacoby to give greater credence 
to 556/5 as the starting place of the ephor list, suggesting that then only did the office 
become important enough to become the means of dating. 

The only other early ephor is the shadowy and perhaps non-existent Asteropos.? 
The historicity of the list before the fifth century is open to question, but since there 


pp. 108-118 and 122-127, is intricately con- 
nected to his whole reconstruction of Apollo- 
dorus’ chronology. 

I Jacoby, pp. 138-142, with the emphasis on 
the 130 years of Plutarch, also argues the issues 
in connection with the ephorate of Chilon, 
pp. 183-188. Citing the confirmatory evi- 
dence of Eusebius (p. 139), Jacoby uses the 
famous passage of Diog. Laert. I, 68 (see be- 
low, note 2) to show that the contusion | in the 
assigment of Chilon as first ephor supports the 
attribution of the first ephorate to 754/3 in the 
Apollodoran chronology. Kiechle, re-examin- 
ing the matter, Lakonien und Sparta, Miinchen, 
1963, pp. 220-232, in light of the more recent 
discussions and citing the bibliography sub- 
sequent to Jacoby, comes to essentially the 
same date as Jacoby, 754/3 or 753/2. It is worth 
noting that the validity of the establishment 
of the Apollodoran date of 754/3 remains ap- 
plicable to reckoning with that chronological 
scheme, even apart from the real date of the 
reform. 

2 Téyove è Epopos (XtAwv) xarà Thy mev- 
ctyxootyy Extynv ‘Ovunma (IIapptan Së 
qnot xata thy Extyv, x«i modtov Épopov 
yevéoOat) éni EvOvdnjpov, do qnot Lwoixpd- 
TNG. xal mewtog eclonynoato Špópouc Toig 
Bactredor mapatevyvivat. Latupog Zë Av- 
xoUpyov. 

3 Apollodors Chronik, pp. 139 and 183-188. 

4 J. Fotheringham, Eusebii Pamphili Chronici 
Canones, London, 1923, p. 181. 

5 Archeological discoveries, BSA 12, 1905/6- 
16, 1909/10, publishing “Excavations at Spar- 
ta" over those years, show a change in Sparta 
towards the end of the 7th century. J. Wells, 


Studies in Herodotus, Oxford, 1923, pp. 44-52, 
has argued for Chilon as the effector of the 
reforms, and that in any case, the lawgiver, 
whoever he was, is to be placed at the end of 
the 7th — early 6th centuries, and that he cred- 
itd the legislation to a ''fictitious person” 
(p. 47). V. Ehrenberg, Nengriinder des Staates, 
München, 1925, “Der Gesetzgeber von Sparta," 
pp. 5-54, discusses the development of early 
Sparta and too concludes that the legislation 
and the leglislator is to be placed in the 6th 
century. “Vielleicht heißt er Chilon” (p. 50). 
The general books about Sparta in recent years 
have not delved very deeply into these prob- 
lems, certainly not into the problems of Apollo- 
doran chronology, until Kiechle's re-examina- 
tion, Lakonien und Sparta, 1963, pp. 183-202, 
setting forth the situation in Sparta in the 7th 
century, and investigating the reasons for the 
early date of Lykourgos in the later tradition. 

6 Jacoby, Atthis, Oxford, 1949, p. 395, 
note 24: “but it is subject to doubt whether a 
list of those early ephors existed. In any case 
it was only in 556/5 B.C. that the office became 
so important as to cause dating by ephors 
instead of kings." See also ibid. p. 353, note 3. 

7 Mentioned by Kleomenes (Plut. Cleom. 
IO) as responsible for an aggrandizement of 
the power of the ephorate. Cf. Michell, Sparta, 
Cambridge 1952, p. 125, for bibliography of 
Asteropos; Kiechle, p. 240, discusses the relig- 
lous implications of the passage. 

8 Cf. Kiechle, p. 233, and Jacoby, Atthis, 
Oxford 1949, p. 282, note 55, who asks whether 
Charon might have extended the list back 
beyond 556/5. 
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are so few names for the early period, that problem has relatively little significance 
for the application of ephor dating to chronology. With the fifth century bringing 
occasional epigraphic dating, references by Thucydides, and the list of eponymous 
ephors in office during the Peloponnesian War in Xenophon Hellenica II, 3, 10, we 
have a list which is useful to chronology. There is no reason to doubt the correctness 
of the assignment of the eponymous ephors to years from the fifth century on, and 
some of the names in Xenophon’s list are confirmed by Thucydides. Whether the 
list in Xenophon is Xenophon's own or is a later interpolation as taken by Keller,! 
its existence and confirmation by the contemporary Thucydides is proof that the list 
of eponymous ephors was maintained from the end of the fifth century, at the very 
latest. 


Date Eponymous Evidence Other Evidence 
Ephors Ephors 
754/3 Elatos Plut. Lyc. 7 
— — Asteros Plut. Cleom. 10 
$56/§ or Chilon Diog. Laert. I, 68; 
sssl4 Jerome, cf. above, p. 239, n. 4. 
44716 Kleandridas Suid. s. v. Épopot 
before 433/2 Autokrates IG V r1 1229 
before 433/2 Daiochos IG V 1 1228 
Qus í 3/2 Aristeus IG V 1 Sech cf. Poralla, 
I 
40413 Echemenes IG V 1 213 Prosopogr. d. Lak. 
404/3 Euippos IG V 1 213 PP. 42-43 
2. h. $ cent. Ekprepes Plut. Agis 10 
43312 Sthenelaidas Thuc. I, 85; 8, $; Perhaps not the eponymous ephor (and 
Paus. V, 3,7, 11; so perhaps not really ephor of this year.) 
432/1 Ainesias Thuc. II, 2; 
Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
431/0 Brasidas Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10; et passim 
430/29 Isanor Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
429/8 Sostratidas Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
428/7 Exarchos Xen. Hell. IL, 3, 10 
427/6 Hagesistratos Xen. Hell. IL, 3, 10; IG V 1 1231 
42615 Angenidas Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
425/4 Onomakles Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
424/3 Zeuxippos Xen. Hell, II, 3, 10 
423/2 Pityas Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
422/1 Pleistolas Xen. Hell. II, 3,10 — Damagetos Thuc. V, 19 and 24. 
Thuc. V, 24 Chionis Four in the list after 
Metagenes two kings and epony- 
Akanthos mous ephor. 
421[o Kleinomachos Xen. Hell. II, 3. 10 Kleoboulos Thuc. V, 36 
Xenares | Thuc. V, 46 
420/19 Ilarchos Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
419/8 Leon Xen. Hell. Il, 3, 10 
418/7 Chairilas Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
417/6 Patesiadas Xen. Hell. IL, 3, 10 


! O. Keller, Teubner edit. Hell., 1890, followed in general by subsequent editors. 


Date 


416/5 
415/4 
41413 
413/2 
413/2 
412/1 


411/o 
410/09 
409/8 
408/7 
407]6 , 


406/5 
405/4 


40413 
betw. 403/2 


& 400/399 


395/4 
betw. 393 
& 36I 
372/1 ` 


370/69 
338/7 
331/0 or 
330/29 . 
4. cent. 
4. cent. 
4. cent. ; 


Eponymous 
Ephors 


Kleosthenes 
Lukarios 
Eperatos 
Onomantios 
Onomantios 
Alexippidas 


Misgolaidas 
Isias 
Arakos 


Euarchippos 
Pantakles 


Pityas 
Archytas 


Eudios 
Thuionidas 


Lakratidas 


Eudamidas 
Eumelidas 
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Evidence Other 
Ephors 

Xen, Hell. II, 3, 10 

Xen. Hell. Il, 3, 10 

Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 

Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 

Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 Endios 


Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
Thuc. VIII, 58 

Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 etc. 
Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 
Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10; 
Ael. nat. anim. 11, 19 
Xen. Hell. II, 5, 10; 

I, 6, 1 


Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 Skiraphidas 
Phlogidas 
Xen. Hell. II, 3, 10 Naukleidas 
IG V 1 1564 Aristogenidas 
cf. Poralla p. 66 Archistas 
Sologas 
Phedilas 
Diphridas 
Plut. Lys. 30 
Prothoos 
Antalkidas 
Antiochos 
Eteokles 
IG V 1 1232 
IG V 1 1233 
Epitadeus 
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Evidencc 


Thuc. VIII, 6, etc. 


Plut. Lys. 17 
Xen. Hell. II, 4, 36 


IG V 1 1564 


Plut. Ages. 17 etc. 


Xen. Hell. VI, 4, 2; 
Plut. Ages. 28 

Plut. Ages. 32 

Plut. Mor. 192 B; 217 F 
Plut. Mor. 235 B 

Ael. Var. Hist. 11, 7 


Plut. Agis 5 


For further evidence, see P. Poralla, Prosopograpliie der Lakedaimonier, under individual names. 
I have followed Poralla, in general, for the dates. 


4. Generational Reckoning 


Before the proliferation of list-systems of marking the passing of years, systems like 
Olympiad years or archon lists, through which it was possible to calculate back- 
wards to determine the numbers of years intervening between events, the passage of 
years was reckoned in terms of generations. Since the number of years attributed to 
the length of the generation varied, the task for the modern historian lies in the de- 
termination of the generation-length used by differing historians for different pur- 
poses in antiquity. 


16 HdA L7 
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The most specific statement about generation-length is that of Herodotus II, r42: 
... ATÒ TOD TpOTOV Booeéoe éc rop "Doealoerou tov (péx toUtov tov tedAeuTATOV 
Bactrevoavta pixy te x«l teccepkxovta xal cpuxootac avOpwmnwv yeveğç ye- 
vopévag xat £v Contre apytepens xat PASLAÉAG Exatépousg TOGOUTOUG Yevop.évouc. 
xatcot TOLAXOOLAL LEV KVOPaY Yevent SuveaTat PLE ETEK’ Yevent Yap vpeto aVdPaY 
EXATOV ETEK ETL. LAS 08 xxl TecoepaxovtTa ETL TOv ét otrtov Yeveéov, at Exon 
THO ToLnxoatyot, Eatl tTeccepaxovtTa xal cpvqxóoux xal y (Àu. Ete. 

The arithmetical error here is notorious, as Herodotus obtained the total 11,340 
years instead of 11,366 years from his multiplication, and Molly Miller argues from 
this error that Herodotus could not have been familiar with manipulation of 3314 
year generations, as any frequent use of this factor would quickly reveal that totals 
with it must always be figures ending either in 331 or 6625.1 

Although Herodotus makes this categorical statement about the length of the 
generation, it is quite clear that this figure does not always provide the multiplication 
factor with which he arrived at a total of years from a number of generations. In I, 7 
he has a figure of 505 years for the 22 generations of the Lydian dynasty; the length 
of years per generation here is clearly 22 21/22 years, or, in round numbers, 23 years 
per generation, perhaps calculated with a subtraction of 1 year for an indeterminable 
reason (sos = 22 X 23 (-1)). This figure of 23 years is the most easily demonstrable, 
and indeed may be the only generation figure which can be regarded as conclusively 
proved for Herodotean reckoning apart from the calculation in II, 142. Although 
all modern scholars seem to agree that Herodotus was not consistent in his calculation 
of generations, they do not agree about the different figures, and by various means 
of calculation they arrive at, variatim, 334 years (Von Fritz,?? Prakken?) 40 years 
(Von Fritz, Prakken)*, 39 years (Millers). These figures are achieved by interpretation 
of how generations are to be applied® or by the acceptance of tolerances for round 
figures? for nowhere besides the comment in II, 142 or the related generations/total 
years in I, 7 does Herodotus give us both factors of his calculation. It would seem, 
however, from the attribution of 900 years between Herakles and Herodotus him- 


t “Herodotus as Chronographer," Klio 46, 
1965, p. II3. 

2 "Herodotus and the Growth of Greek 
Historiography," TAPA 67, 1936, pp. 315-340. 

3 D. W. Prakken, Studies in Greek Genealogi- 
cal Chronology, Lancaster, Pa., 1943, pp. 23, 
35£., 47. 

4 Von Fritz, op.cit.; Prakken, op.cit., pp. 20, 
47; and, with more elaboration of calculation, 
"Herodotus and the Spartan King Lists," 
TAPA 71, 1940, pp. 460-472. 

5 "Herodotus as Chronographer," Klio 46, 
I965, pp. 109-128. 

6 E.g., by excluding Croesus’ years from 
the Mermnad king list in I, 15-26 gives 156 
years to 4 kings = 39X4 (Miller, p. 122) for 
39 year generations, while by including Croe- 


sus, the yield is 170 years for $ kings = 34X $ 
(Prakken, Studies, p. 23) for 331/, year gene- 
rations. 

7 The closest approximation to the 900 years 
between Herodotus and Herakles in II, 145 is 
39 X 23 (21 generations in VII, 204 & VIII, 131 
+ the generation after Leonidas and the gen- 
eration of Herakles himself; cf. Miller, p. 115) 
= 897. But an acceptable approximation can 
be derived from 40X22 (adding only the gen- 
eration after Leonidas) = 880; or 40X23— 
920. The nature of the generation cannot be 
proved conclusively from the text, although 
since one can hardly assume a calculation using 
more than 23 generations, a figure in the 39- 
40 year generations must be the one used. 
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self in II, 145, that we must accept "long-generations" (39-402) years in addition to 
the 23 year generations used in I, 7 and the 33 1⁄4 year generations proposed in II, 
142. 

In Thucydides too there is evidence of chronology based upon genealogical reck- 
oning. I, 14 alludes to genealogical chronology, and, although the scope of Thucyd- 
ides' history does not often touch upon matters which generation-reckoning would 
affect, such calculation may be involved to produce: the figure of 300 years "before 
the end of this war" for the date that Ameinokles built ships for the Samians (I, 13); 
the figure of 260 years on the same base date for the oldest sea battle (I, 13); 400 years, 
same base, for the stability of the Spartan polity (I, 18). Prakken believed that these 
figures may have been arrived at through genealogical calculation, and proposed 
40 years for the generation length.! Miller finds in the dates for the Sicilian founda- 
tions a common factor of the number 9, from which she deduces a generation length 
of 36 years.? 

The development of the archon and Olympiad systems of chronology ended 
dependence upon generation-count as a means of recording the passing of time, and 
once the recollected data of the centuries prior to the evolution of the systems had 
been worked into the new framework, generation count could be dispensed with 
for the period covered by any specific system. Thus, after the fifth century, events 
could be located in terms of Olympiads from 776 on, and chronographers could 

abandon generation-count as a means of referring to events after the first year of the 
first Olympiad. Even so, there remains for the early period some trace of the genera- 
tion-count, since it must have been by use of genealogical chronology, at least in 
part, that history was mounted on the framework of Olympiads. For example, in 
Eusebius (Jerome): the period from Ol.r, 1 to the first 10 year archon is 23 years 
(776-753); from Ol.r, 1 to the last year of the 10 year archons is 92 years (776-684) = 
23 X 4. There is, regardless of all the difficulties in establishing the dates indicated by 
the text of Eusebius, at least the suspicion that the location of these events on the 
Olympiad list owes something to the use of 23 year generations as intervals.3 And if 
we are to allow the possibility that generation lengths were used in the establishment 
of the tradition which dated events of the seventh to fifth centuries in terms of the 


I Studies, pp. 581.5; 65-68; ott 

2 The discussion will appear in her forth- 
coming Sicilian Colony Dates. Briefly, her 
strictly Thucydidean figures are: Syracuse-Gela, 
45 years; Gela- Casmenae, 45 years; Casmenae- 
Camarina, 45 years; Camarina-Acragas, 18 
years. These figures are not all actually given, 
qua numbers, by the text, but are achieved by 
aligning the relationships as given in the ac- 
count of the foundations. It is perhaps worth 
mentioning that of the figures actually given 
by Thucydides here, the following are divisible 
by 9: Syracuse-Gela, 45; Gela-Acragas, 108; 
Syracuse-Camarina, 135. Prakken, in his ex- 


16* 


amination of the colony foundations (Studies, 
p. 70£.) could find no common numerical re- 
lation, particularly when the relation on the 
basis of 331/, year generations was tried. Mil- 
ler's hypothesis of 39 year generations would 
fit rather well with Prakken's hypothesis of 
40 year generations for the figures in book I, 
13 and 18, although there does not seem to be 
a precise number of generations correlating 
with figures of 300, 260, 400, based either on 
the number 9 or 39 year generations. 

3 For a 27 year generation used by Eusebius' 
source, see M. Miller, “The Herodotean Croe- 
os," Klio 41, 1963, pp. 64-67. 
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Olympiads, the prossibility becomes an increased consideration in evaluating the 
later records of the dates of events prior to the first Olympiad. Indeed, Diodorus 
I, 5, 1 gives us a clear indication of at least one procedure used: Apollodorus placed 
the return of the Herakleidai 80 years after the Trojan War, and from that to the 
first Olympiad gave 328 years, reckoning the time by the Lacedemonian kings.! 
Although genealogical calculation must be assumed to have served the purposes 
of almost all historical chronology before the fourth century, and must also underlie 
most of the precise chronology of pre- fifth century Greece in all subsequent sources, 
it is extremely difficult to apply the control of generation reckoning to an under- 
standing of the means a specific author used to arrive at a date. The difficulties 
presented by Herodotus and Thucydides have already been noted, and it is clear that 
even single authors may not be, indeed probably are not, completely consistent in 
the application of generation length. At the early stages of the tradition the choice of 
different generation lengths may be due to a conscious evaluation of the meaning of 
"generation" in the society being treated, as for example, eldest son generations are 
shorter than simple succession generations, and the measurement of the duration of 
a dynasty might call for the shorter factor if it was known to be eldest son succession.? 
These deliberate choices of generation length will complicate the task of evaluating 
the meaning of a date given in terms of generations,’ and the complexity introduced 
by this possibility of different generation lengths (deliberately chosen or not) makes 
even more difficult the application of the chronography after the period in which ge- 
neration calculation was necessary for any chronology. For the Hellenistic period, our 
sources are not even extant, and so we have no connected text for this critical period 
when much of this adaptation of the genealogical system was occurring. The evidence 
on which we base our views of the chronological structure of Hellenistic histori- 
ography comes in the first instance from quotations by Diodorus, and the majority of 
the remainder of our information comes from the late chronographers. These, using 
a wide variety of sources who in turn had drawn on the chronographic variety creat- 
ed by the differing genealogical counts, present accounts and tables into which have 
been woven threads of many different schemes. In other words, the early dates in the 
late chronographers derive ultimately from calculations made genealogically, but 
different calculations may have been combined and re-combined before reaching the 
later writers, so that there is no apparent cohesion among these early dates. In order 


1 For intervals between events in Apollo- 
dorus’ work, cf. F. Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, 
Phil. Untersuchungen 16, 1902. 

2 For a demographic analysis of generation 
lengths, see Molly Miller and J.A. Newth, 
Sicilian Colony Dates, chapter V. 'The authors 
examine age at death to determine survival 
rates, and develop a model of an ancient po- 
pulation. The model produces a figure com- 
patible with 23 year generations for eldest son 
succession, and compatible with 27 year gener- 
ations for the average reproductive period for 


all children. So too, 36 and 39 year generations 
are supported by demography if succession is 
through cousinhoods. The view that chrono- 
graphers were so sophisticated in their me- 
thods depends, at least to some extent, on the 
argument by Miller in Studies in Greek Chron- 
ology, Leiden, 1968. 

3 Le, author A, using 23 year generations 
for 5 generations, who states that an event 
took place 115 years before X, means the same 
thing as author B, who, using 27 year genera- 
tions, states that it occurred 135 years before X. 
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to use this material for undertaking an investigation of the chronography of the 
sources, it would first be necessary to untangle the various traditions in these late 
writers, and that, in the final analysis, may never be possible. 


5. Eras 


Seleucid 


In 311 B.C. Seleukos Nikator began the enumeration of his satrapal years at Babylon, 
beginning them, as an astronomical tablet of 222 B.C. expresses it, with “Year 1 of 
Seleukos which corresponds to year VIL"! The year VII is year 7 of Alexander IV, 
which began in Babylon on r Nisan (= 3 April) 311 B.C. This date became for the 
Babylonians the epoch of the Seleucid era, and although, as we shall see, a date in 
autumn 312 was the epoch of that era for the Greeks, the Babylonian epoch of 311 
persisted and was used for a number of purposes for some time to come. This epoch 
is reflected in the Babylonian astronomical tablets of the later period,? and this entered 
Greek astronomical practice as the era xat Xadrdatoue, e.g., Ptolemy, Almagest 
cites a number of observations according to this era? and the astronomy is satisfactory 
only on an era based on an epoch of 311 B.C.4 

According to the tables of Jerome,5 the accession year r of Seleukos was Ol.117, 1, 
which, if reckoned according to the Olympian year, would have been summer 312 - 
summer 311, appropriate to the Babylonian reckoning, but also to a reckoning with 
an epoch in autumn of 312. This epoch seems to have been used almost universally 
in Greek areas, both for civil reckoning and for historical purposes. Inscriptions and 
coin dates have long been known to demonstrate that the era in use could not have 
had an epoch later than fall 312 B.C.,$ and the difference between the “Babylonian” 
count and the "Greek" count obtains from the procedures followed by Seleukos in 
establishing his regnal years, as Bickerman has explained.” When Seleukos took the 
title of King of Babylon, his regnal years were counted in Babylonian fashion, from 
Nisan 1, but when he later adopted the title Baoehete, he used Macedonian reckoning 
for the Greeks and Macedonians, thus pushing the beginning of the first year back to 
autumn of 312, the period when the Macedonian regnal year began.8 


S Eusebius, Chron. Can. ed. Schoene, II, 
p. 117. 


1 Translation and tablet cited by Olmstead, 
“Cuneiform Texts and Hellenistic Chronol- 


ogy,” CIPhil. 32, 1937, p. 4. Cf. also S. Smith, 
Rev. Assyr. 22, 1925, p. 190. 

2 Cf. F.X. Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst 
in Babel, 1907-1935. 

3 See above, p. 140. 

4 For discussion, cf. Kubitschek, Grundrif 
p. 73; Ginzel, I, p. 136. 


6 Argued, e.g., by Ideler, Handbuch I, p. 448. 

7 E. Bickerman, “Notes on Seleucid and 
Parthian Chronology,” Berytus 8, 1944, pp. 
73-76. 

8 As Bickerman has pointed out, (Chronol- 
ogy, 1968, p. 71, citing Welles, Royal Corres- 
pondence in the Hellenistic Period, 1934, 18 De, 
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The era was broadly used all over the area of Seleucid dominion during the 
Hellenistic period,! and could also be used for dating by historians. Josephus used it?, 
and it was adopted for contract purposes by the Hebrews as well as by some Arabian 
sources, and spread extensively through the East.3 Of all the eras which came into 
use in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, it was probably the era which was most 
broadly used and most widely understood. 


Types of Eras 


The number of eras which came into use and then expired to be replaced by yet others 
eras during Hellenistic and Roman times is probably not infinite, but I have not been 
able to find the end of them. A large number of eras are specifically attested in docu- 
ments and may be accepted as true eras,* while others must be deduced from such evi- 
dence as exists. Cities might introduce new eras on the occasion of their liberation,s 


Pp. 90-99]) the year began between 1 Loios 
and 1 Dios, i.e., between late summer and early 
autumn. For local reckoning, however, each 
year of the era began according to the calen- 
dars in use in a given area, yielding a great 
number of possibilities (see above, pp. 142) (Sel- 
eucid Calendar) and 174 ff. (Eastern Provinces) 
The result of 1 October for the epoch, derived 
from Ulug Beg's statement of the precise 
number of days elapsed between the epoch of 
the Seleucid era and that of the era of the 
Hegira (cf. Ginzel III, p. 41; Kubitschek Grund- 
rifl, p. 71) obscures the fact that 1 October (i.e. 
possibly Antioch, q. v.) is only one possibility 
for antiquity, although it seems to have been 
the possibility selected in this case as an 
epoch in a later discription of the nature of the 
era. 

1 For specific examples, cf. indices to vol- 
umes of inscriptions; Ginzel III, pp. 41 ff., lists 
such cities as Apamea, Epiphania, Emesa, Da- 
mascus, Palmyra, pointing out that the era was 
in use in Syria, Phoenicia, North Syria, Leb- 
anon, and that some cities which used it, 
like Tyre, threw it off when freedom from the 
Seleucids came, and began their own eras. 
Many texts which have era numbers have been 
dated according to the Seleucid era; many are 
doubtless right, and attest the use of the era 
in Arabia (e.g., SEG XX 411) Asia Minor (e.g. 
MAMA VI 154). We certainly do not have 
anything like a complete account of all the 
places which used the Seleucid era or the dura- 
tion of its use in places where it is attested. 
Kubitschek's remark (Grundrif p. 72), “Die 
Belegstellen für die Seleukidenára müssen noch 


zusammengestellt und untersucht werden,” 
still remains true. Such a study would throw 
a great deal of light on political developments 
in the cities of the East. 

z Ant. Jud. XII, 246 Etet Exatoate@ xai tec- 
Gapaxoat® x«l TPIT peta tobe and Lerev- 
xou Bactretc; XIII, 213 peta éBouhxovta 
xal éxatov Eryn tig 'Acouplov Bactrelag šE 
oó xpóvou Lérevxog ó Nixdtwo émxanBelc 
xavécye Dvptav. 

3 For brief discussions, cf. Kubitschek, 
Grundriß p. 71; Ginzel I, 136, 263, 305, II, 59ff. 
Al Biruni, calling it the Era of Alexander (Tr. 
by C.E. Sacau, London, 1879) attests its con- 
tinued use. 

* E.g.: an era of the apotheosis of Augustus, 
epoch 14 A.D., attested at Samos, Ath. Mitt. 
44, 1919, p. 39, No. 31a; the era called Le- 
Baatéyv, one of the eras in use in Macedonia 
(epoch 148) has an epoch of 32 B.C., M. Tod., 
“The Macedonian Era Reconsidered,” Studies 
Presented to David M. Robinson II, pp. 382-397, 
and earlier discussions there cited; the Gerasene 
era <ç xóA co Inscr. Gerasa 296, with an epoch 
of 63 B.C., C.C. McCown, “The Calendar 
and Era of Gerasa,” TAPA 64, 1933, pp. 77-81. 

s E.g., Aradus, with an epoch of 259 B.C., 
H. Seyrig, Syria 28, 1951, pp. 191-220, and 
esp. p. 213; Tyre, 275 or 274 B.C., Ginzel, III, 
p- 45. Laodicea, 82 or 81 B.C., H. Seyrig, Syria 
27, 1950, pp. 27-28; Apamea, 41 B. C., ibid. 
pp. 16-19; Tripolis of Phoenicia, between 105 
and 95 B.C., ibid. p. 42. Such eras are usually 
deduced rather than explicitly attested. A num- 
ber of such eras are connected with Pompey's 
freeing of cities, to create "Eras of Pompey." 
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others might adopt eras founded on a battle or victory as an epoch, and whole areas 
might use as an epoch the date that they became Roman provinces. Further, eras 
were created by actions taken or victories won by Roman generals. Thus, Pompey’s 
activites in the East in the sixties of the first century B.C. generated a number of eras 
with different epochs,’ often called “Pompeian” eras, and similarly, “Caesarian” 
eras arose two decades later.? Perhaps the best known of these victory eras is the era 
of Actium, explicitly denoted by a number of texts. The epoch of the era was 
generally the date of the battle of Actium on September 2, 31 B.C.,3 although 
apparently a year within which Actium fell, with an epoch of 32, could serve as well. 
The era was used quite broadly.5 

Provincial eras are also known. For example, in Macedonia an era was reckoned 
from 148 B.C., when that area became a Roman province. Similarly, the creation 
of the province of Achaea in 146 B.C. created also an era with that epoch,? just as 
other provinces acquired other eras.? 

Eras proliferated in antiquity, and many of those which have been posited by mod- 
erns on the basis of evidence like that from numerals on coins have been revealed 


! [n Palestine, the ‘““Pompeian” era may be 
found in the decapolis, ínter alia, and even 
there, with various epochs; Ginzel III, p. 47 
points to an epoch of 64 B.C. for Gadara, 63 
for Gerasa (see above, p. 247, note 4) and 
Philadelphia. Apamea had an epoch of 66, 
Seyrig, Syría 27, 1950, pp. 18-19, as did a 
similar era at Aradus, ibid. pp. 6-14; an epoch 
of 64 is known from Arethusa, ibid. p. 21, and 
Scythopolis, Seyrig, Rev. Numismatique, Ser. 
6, 6, 1964, pp. 65-67; an era in Tripolis of 
Phoenicia may be one with a 64 or 63 epoch, 
Syria 27, 1950, pp. 141-142, while that of 
Demetrias in Phoenicia may also be in 63, 
ibid. p. 52, and some “‘Pompeian”’ era is argued 
for Orthosia, Syria 31, 1954, p. 77. I repeat 
the caution that these eras and epochs are 
mostly deduced, and largely from coinage. 
Ginzel III, p. 49, argues the era attested on 
coins of Gaza to have an epoch of 61 B.C. on 
the basis of the Chronicon Paschale, giving 
Ol. 179, 4 — 61 B.C. as the epoch. 

2 The battle of Pharsalus seems to have pro- 
vided the epoch, in general, ie., 48 B.C., 
although differences in local calendars might 
have pushed the epoch back to 49 in some 
cases, as, e.g., Antioch on the Orontes, Ginzel 
III, p. 43 and Seyrig, Syria 27, 1950, p. 6; 
Laodicea had an epoch of 48, Ginzel III, p. 44, 
Seyrig, op.cit., pp. 26-27, and cf. Eusebius 
Chronicorum II, ed. Schoene, which equates 
Probus’ 2nd year, 277 A.D., to year 325 at 
Antioch, 324 at Laodicea. 

3 E.g., Antioch, Seyrig, Syria 27, 1950, p. 6; 


Arethusa, ibid. p. 20; Laodicea, ibid., p. 31. 
There are places about which the nature of 
the era is uncertain, e.g., Byblos, Actian or 
Pompeian, Seyrig, Syria 31, 1954, pp. 69-71. 
CE. also ibid, p. 77, for Botrys; for Seleuceia 
in Pieria, cf. Ginzel III, p. 44, and for Tripolis, 
ibid, p. 45. 

* For 32 B.C. in Macedonis, cf. Tod, Stud. 
Robinson II, pp. 382ff., and previous studies 
there cited. 

5 In addition to Macedonia and Syria, above, 
Cyrene, Hellenica 11-12, 1960, p. 553; Dio 
Cassius LI, 1, speaks specifially of the reckoning 
of years from the battle of 2 September 3r. 
For use at Samos and in Lydia, cf. Magie, 
Roman Rule in Asia Minor II, 1950, pp. 1289- 
1290. 

6 Tod, note 4, above. The article of F. 
Papazoglou, BCH 87, 1963, pp. $17-$24, is 
of considerable interest, showing how regional 
differences in a single province may account 
for the continued use of one era, in this case 
the provincial, even after another era, here of 
Actium, had been adopted extensively in the 
rest of the province. 

7 Cf. Wilhelm, Ost. Jahreshefte 10, pp. 20ff. 

8 E.g., a Sullan era in the province of Asia, 
85 B.C., Kubitschek, Grundrifj p. 76; a Spanish 
provincial era of 38 (or 39) B.C., ibid., p. 77; 
Mauretania, ibid., p. 78, 40 A.D.; Arabia 
(Bostra) 106 or 105 A.D., ibid., pp. 80-81; Da- 
cia, 247 A.D., ibid., p. 81; Upper Moesia 
(Viminacium) 239 A.D., ibid., pp. 81-82. 
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as false.! Eras were generated not only events, but were created retrospectively as aids 
to the study of historical chronology. There has been no serious attempt to assemble 
and argue all the evidence which pertains to eras, although some handbook treatments 
exist,2 and the scholar who must work with a specific era is probably reduced, at 
least for the local city eras, to examining all the available evidence to come to a new 


and satisfactory conclusion. 


rt E.g., false era of Actium at Orthosia, al- 
leged by Seyrig, Syria 31, 1954, p. 76; False 
eras at Tripolis, Syria 27, 1950, pp. 38-42; 
Chalcis in Lebanon, ibid., pp. 46-47; Epi- 
phania of Syria, ibid., pp. 25-26; at Hanisa, the 
date taken as a Pompeian era or an unknown 
city era is argued by Robert, Noms Indigénes 
dans L° Asie Mineure, Paris, 1963, pp. 479—481, 
as the date of a king; the false era of Alexandria 
Troas, cf. Robert, Monnaies ant. de Troad, 1966, 
p. 59, for which also see Bickerman, Chronology 
1968, p. 74, treating as well Alexander's eras 
in Phoenicia, and the eras of Acco, Sidon, 
Aradus, and Tyre. 

? [n RE I, pp. 606-652, Kubitschek's article 


“Aera”, supplemented by a short addition in 
RE Suppl. III, s.v. Aera. Lengthier discussions 
of some eras by Kubitschek appear in Grund- 
rifl, pp. 42ff., and local eras, pp. 67ff. Ginzel 
has sizable discussions of some of the eras which 
Kubitschek had treated in RE, and includes 
some not in Kubitschek. For references sce in- 
dices to Ginzel I, II, III, s.v. Aera. Many Syrian 
and eastern eras are discussed by Seyrig in 
various numbers of Antiquites Syriennes in 
successive volumes of Syria, for which see no- 
tes above, and particularly Syria 27, 1950, 
pp. 5-56, as well as Rev. Numismatique Ser. 6, 
6, 1964, pp. 51-67. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ROMAN CHRONOGRAPHY 


A casual glance at the texts of Livy or Diodorus Siculus will suggest the validity of 
Bickerman’s conclusion! that the Romans dated by consuls. The annalists, when 
choosing a system by which to designate Roman years, were forced to resort to a 
designation which was no more sophisticated than that which the Athenians had 
devised in constructing their archon list (cf. above, pp. 195 ff.). Although the Consular 
Fasti could be used in conjunction with other systems, as Diodorus used consular 
designations for years along with Athenian archons and Olympiads, and although a 
number of attempts were made to provide a uniform and agreed chronography 
separate from the consular lists, none of the other systems supplanted the fasti and 
the technical chronography failed, so that we are left like the Romans, with the fasti 
as the normal tool for the identification of individual years. 

As Broughton has noted,? “the degree of agreement (on the list, by the sources) 
implies a single tradition.” The Fasti Consulares compiled and published during the 
reign of Augustus probably froze the list for use by subsequent historians, but we 
can find in earlier sources such a high degree of agreement that we should probably 
explain any differences as due to individual and/or accidental variations from a known 
and established list. 

The system, like that of the Athenian archon list, was cumbersome and inefficient. 
Although the Romans could have tied their chronography to Olympiads or to an 
early event like the fall of Troy (as many Hellenistic and later chronographers did) 
instead, they chose to try to create a system with an epoch that of the founding date 
of Rome. In a system of this sort, once the founding date had been satisfactorily 
pegged, subsequent years could be designated by a numeral “ab urbe condita.” A 
number of such systems were devised, but as Roman scholarship never reached a 
consensus in the founding date, each of the systems was at variance with the others, 


t Chronology 1968, pp. 69 and 77. 

2 T.R.S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the 
Roman Republic, Philological Monographs pub- 
lished by the American Philological Associa- 
tion, (Vol. I, 1951, Vol. II, 1952, Suppl. 1960 
[Hereafter, Mag. Rom. Rep. I, II, Suppl.]) II, 
P. 637. 

3 Cf. Cicero, Brutus XVIII, 72, specifically 
mentions inter scriptores ... controversia with regard 


to the number of years between the foundation 
and an event dated by a set of consuls, and the 
disagreements seems also to be alluded to by 
Censorinus, De die nat. 21, 4, who goes on to 
congratulate Varro, to make possible precision 
in terms of days. Plutarch, Romulus 12, states 
that the date of the founding is agreed as 
April 21, following Varro, and reporting 
Varro's astrological source. Dion. Hal. I, 74, 
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so that there was no era ab urbe condita which could by consensus be used by all, and 
which by designating years with numerals only, could satisfy a desire for brevity 
and at the same time identify those years precisely and without reference either to 
consuls or to the deviser of the system, A number of such systems were commonly 
known, and some were used by chronographers. In the following sections I shall 
treat individually of the Fasti Consulares as well as of the more important of the 
systems with an epoch the founding of Rome. 


1. The Varronian System 


The Roman era about which we have the greatest number of references from anti- 
quity is that devised by Terentius Varro, the prolific scholar of the first century B.C. 
The evidence permits considerable precision in our knowledge of what Varro did. 
According to Censorinus, by the Varronic reckoning, the epoch was 991 years before 
the consulship of 238 A.D., yielding 754 as the epoch date (991-238 = 753).! The 
founding of Rome was reported further by Censorinus as ex Parilibus,? a festival on 
April 21, a date which is confirmed by Plutarch? as the agreed anniversary of the 
foundation, indeed the day on which was seen an eclipse ascribed to Ol. 6, 3 (= 754/3 
B.C.). This year, Ol.6, 3, had been selected for the epoch by Pomponius Atticus,* and 


he was followed in this by Cicero.5 


reports a number of historians with differing 
epochs: Timaios, 38 years before Ol. 1 (= 
814 B.C); Quintus Fabius, Ol. 8, 1 (= 748 
B.C): so also Solinus ed. Mommsen 1, 
27, Pictori octava, Leucius Cincius, Ol. 12,4 
(= 729 B.C) so Solinus, ibid.; Porcius 
Cato, 432 years after the fall of Troy, which 
Dion. deduces, from Eratosthenes, to be 
Ol. 7, 1 (= 752 BC: Polybius, Ol. 7, 2 
(= 751 B.C.). Censorinus, De die nat. 17, 13 
reports an epoch of Calpurnius Piso in terms 
of a consular reference point, while in 21, 4ff. 
he works out the Varronic epoch. To use a 
system devised by any of these, it would have 
been necessary to know (or state) the author 
of the system, and the epoch with reference 
to some other system, like Olympiads, fall of 
Troy, or a consular date. 

t De die nat. 21, 4-6. Censorinus reports that 
Ulpii et Pontiani consulatus was 991 ab urbe con- 
dita and that this year was 1014 of the Olym- 
piad era (= Ol. 254, 2.) This evidence all works 
out if the foundation was in Ol. 6, 3, and the 
first year of the Varronic system was 753/2, 
i.c., the first year was counted as beginning in 


Ol. 6, 3, but made concurrent with 6, 4 for ta- 
bular purposes. Thus, the year r, Varro — 
Ol. 6, 4, and the foundation year = Ol. 6, 3. 

2 Op.cit. 

3 Romulus 12. Plutarch's further comment 
that Tarutius, a contemporary of Varro, dated 
the founding to 9 Pharmouthi yields 4 April 
for Plutarch's time, but this is probably to be 
taken as the equivalent to 21 April at the time 
of Tarutius, before the Augustan reform which 
equated the Alexandrian year to the julian. 
Further confirmation of Varro's work on the 
foundation year comesfrom Arnobius, Adversus 
nationes V, 8. 

4 Solinus, ed. Mommsen, I, 27, states that 
this was the year for both Atticus and 
Cicero. 

s Cicero, Brutus XII, 72, places the consular 
year of 240 as the year before the birth of 
Ennius, and according to the reckoning which 
he follows (514 years after the foundation: 
514+ 239 = 753) the epoch comes out to 753, 
and, since Cicero knows of the ascription to 
the Parilibus, De. div. II, 47, 98, it is clear that 
he has Ol. 6, 3 in mind as the epoch year as 
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Although this epoch was broadly known, it was not used, as I have said above, as a 
chronographic basis for history, except perhaps by its inventor Atticus or its popu- 
larizer Varro in his lost work. It should be noted that with the foundation set as 21 
April, the user of this epoch normally set the foundation in Ol. 6, 3, so that year 1 ran 
from 21 April OL.6, 3 (= 753) to 20 April Ol.6, 4 (= 752). Since many historians in 
later antiquity used Olympiad years as a basis for chronology, one often finds the 
753 epoch crushed into concurrence with Olympiad, so that year 1 = Ol.6, 4, rather 
than as would be the proper portrayal, year = (OL.6, 3 end — latter part of Ol.6, 4). 

The 753 epoch (foundation date, Ol.6, 3) remained known through the late em- 
pire,! and although the following year became among many the favored one for the 
actual foundation? moderns again picked up the 753 date as a basis for the representa- 
tion of years ab urbe condita. Thus, if a modern scholar indicates a year as XX ab urbe 
condita, he is saying that this is XX years from 753, with 21 April 753 — 20 April 752 
as year I of the reckoning. This so-called Varronian era can only be used for an 
ancient author if the base date 753 can be established for that author. 


2. The Epoch of Ol. 6,4 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, after giving a number of epochs in I, 74, proceeds through 
his own reasoning in chapter 75, to come to the conclusion: x&o« dvayxy tov 
Tp@tov Xobavra THs TOAEWS "PoubAov Écet zoo to Tfj EBSOuNS vundos Tie 
Sexaetiag X&porac Etog xp ov. Dionysius is here making the Roman year, which 
should have begun with the Parilia on 21 April (see above, p. 250), concurrent with 
the Olympic year beginning in mid-summer, so that in fact, by making the first 
year be.the Olympic year 7, 1— 752/1, Dionysius is pointing to 21 April 752 (actually 
falling in Ol.6, 4) as the epoch. There is an apparent contradiction of the main Greek 
tradition in his making this year Ol.7, 1 the first year of Charops, but as we have seen 
above (p. 198), Dionysius’ wording in I, 71, 5 reveals just what Dionysius is doing 
with the foundation date: xttGovor "Bous Etoug éveotó toc npo rou tG šBƏóuns 
óAuguTik8Soc, Hv évina aotadiov Aatxrye Meoeoiuoc, &pyxovroc Avot X&poroq 
frog ths Sexactiag moatov. Now, since Dionysius in his treatment of Athenian 
archons reveals (above, p. 199) that he follows the standard list, which put the first 
annual archon in Ol.24, 2 = 683/2 by that standard, the first year of the first ten-year 
archon, Charops, should have been 753/2 — OL.6, 4, so that there is apparent con- 
tradiction in the collocation Charops 1 = Ol.7, 1. The difficulty comes from Diony- 


Solinus (note prior) alleges. In Brutus XIX, 74, 
Cicero reveals that it is Atticus whose calcula- 
tions he is following. 

I Eusebius (Jerome and Armenian) ed. 
Schoene, (Canones, pp. 80-81) has nonnulli 
Romanorum scriptores Romam conditam ferunt en- 


tered for Ol. 6, 3. Cf. the edition of Fothering- 
ham, p. 153. 

2 Eusebius, op.cit. enters the foundation un- 
der Ol. 6, 4. This is, as we shall see, the foun- 
dation year for, inter alia, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus and the Capitoline Fasti. 
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sius’ attempt in the discussion of the founding of Rome to adjust Roman chronology 
to Greek, tà &v tig &mevObvor «obo ‘Pwatwv yedvoug medG Tovg "EXXnvtxobc, 
(I, 74, 2). If the first year of the era begins with 21 April 752, that year crosses both 
O1.6, 4 (753/2) the first year of Charops, and Ol.7, 1 (752/1). I think that the equation 
Romulus 1 = Charops 1 in I, 75, 3 makes it clear that, for Dionysius, the Roman 
epoch is 21 April 752, and that Dionysius’ other statements may be understood as 
consistent with that epoch, in an attempt to make it clear in terms of Greek chrono- 
graphy.! 

The epoch of Ol.6, 4 was also used at the end of the first century B.C. by the 
composer of the Fasti Consulares et Triumphales Capitolini? Era numbers are 
indicated every ten years in the lists of consuls and annually in the triumphal list in a 
consistent scheme which, when carried back from the later years when consular dates 
are known with certainty, shows the epoch to have been 752. 

This epoch seems to have had the greatest acceptance in the empire. Evidence of 
practice of the chronographers of the early empire must be deduced from later 
sources, and in this regard, Eusebius is valuable. His version of the Canons of 
Jerome? is instructive. The text places the foundation of Rome in a. Abr. 1264 — 
Ol.6, 4, and the Armenian version agrees with this, but both texts acknowledge that 
nonnulli... Romam conditam ferunt in the preceding year. This makes it appear that 
Jerome was aware of both 753 and 752 epochs but chose the latter for his main entry. 
So too, the epoch of Ol.6, 4 seems to have served for Macrobius* and so far as we 
know, when an epoch date was desired for calculation after the beginning of the 
empire, this epoch was used at least as often, and perhaps more often than the 753 
epoch, and certainly more than any other one. The coincidence of the Capitoline 
Fasti and the calculation of Dionysius makes it appear that for many, chronography 
had settled on this date at the end of the first century B.C., and the publication of the 
Fasti may have served to popularize it. 


3. Other Epochs 


As we have seen above (p. 249, note 3) a number of epochs are attested, from the 
very early Timaios epoch 38 years before Ol.1 (= 814 B.C.)5 to as late as that of 


! See above, p. 198, where I argue that the 
use of éveata&tog reveals Dionysius’ concern 
to show the concurrence of years. 

2 Inser. Ital. XIII, Fasc. 1, Fasti Consulares 
et Triumphales, ed. Degrassi, Rome 1947. 

3 As the mss. reflected by A. Schoene, 
Eusebi Chronicorum II, Chronicorum Canonum, 
1866, pp. 80-81. Fotheringham's edition of the 
Canons, Oxford 1923, suggests that the filae 
are less clear in the Latin. 


* As may be constructed from, inter alía, Sat. 
I, 13, 20, which, giving an era number of 562 
for M. Acilius Glabrio, shows the reckoning 
to be from an epoch of 752. 

5 Indeed, Ennius, as quoted by Varro, De re 
rustica III, 1, put the foundation about 700 years 
before his own time, i.e., ca. 875. B.C. 
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Leucius Cincius, Ol.12, 4 (= 729 B.C.) So far as I know only one of these survives in 
use in extant texts of extant historians to become a matter which must be taken into 
account by modern chronographers. The other epochs, although reported, have not 
so far as I know, been alleged as reckoning points, or even as influencing the chrono- 
graphical reckoning, for any texts with which we may deal. The variants illustrated 
the proliferation of epochs but do not seem to have influenced Roman chronography 
in any significant measure. 

The sole exception is the epoch of 751, Ol.7, 2. According to Dionysius,' Polybius 
used this epoch. Although this cannot be demonstrated from the extant text of 
Polybius, nothing in the text contradicts the statement, and Walbank, discussing the 
matter,? shows how it can be reconciled with evidence from Cicero, who seems at 
some points to use this epoch with Polybius as his source. Indeed, until the introduc- 
tion of the 753 epoch, 751 stood for Cicero as it did for Livy and Diodorus,3 and 
according to Solinus* it was also used by Cicero's contemporary Nepos, as well as 
by Lutatius, among Roman writers.5 The epoch, although used by these historians, 
did not provide a basis for chronography, but instead Olympiads in the case of 
Polybius and Diodorus, or Athenian archons (Diodorus) or the consular fasti (Livy, 
Diodorus) provided the chronographic framework. 


4. The Consular Fasti 


As I have said at the beginning of this discussion, the normal method of indicating a 
year in Roman historiography, particularly for the republican period, was the nam- 
ing of the consuls or their substitutes in office in that year. For the period of the kings,® 


! I, 74,3. 

2 Historical Commentary on Polybius I, Ox- 
ford 1957, pp. 665-669, q.v. also for citation 
of scholarship on the subject. 

3 G. Perl, Kritische Untersuchungen zu Dio- 
dors römischer Jahrzáhlung, 1957, argues the 
case. 

4 Solinus I, 27. 

Eusebius 


5 Solinus further states that this was the 
epoch adopted by both Eratosthenes and Apol- 
lodorus. 

6 It hardly pays to attempt to give dates to 
the kings. The figures for the reigns vary in- 
dividually, and absolute dates would depend 
upon the choice of epoch. It may be instructive, 
however, to compare Livy and Eusebius: 


Livy: length 
a. Abr. Ol. King (Ist year) Reign length of reign 
1265 7,I Romulus 38 3⁄2 
1303 16,3 Numa 4I 43 
1344 26,4 Tullus Hostilius 32 32 
1376 3434 Ancus Martius 23 24 
1399 40,3 Tarquinius Priscus 37 38 
1436 48,4 Servius 34 44 
1470 $8,2 Tarquinius Superbus — 35 25 


This brings Eusebius down to Ol. 67,1 
(= 512 B.C.) for the notation Pulsis urbe regi- 


bus, and the statement that the kings reigned 
for 240 years, sive ut quibusdam placet 244. Un- 
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of course, these did not exist, but from the joint consulship of Iunius Brutus and L. 
Tarquinius the Fasti can account for every year of the republic. For chronographic 
purposes it is necessary to determine not who were the actual consuls, but rather, what 
name each year had in Roman chronography. 

The concept of the naming of the year is precisely that discussed at greater length 
in connection with the Athenian archon list (q.v.). The sources, however, provide 
problems of method and data. 

Although the sources generally reflect a unified tradition, there are enough differ- 
ences among them in details of nomenclature, and in the early years, in either the 
order of some names or in the inclusion of numbers of dictator years, that the state of 
the official list at any one time is not always clear. Indeed, although it may be possible 
to deduce the position of a name on the list, confusions with regard to absolute 
chronology may create a situation in which the list position, while clear, would leave 
doubt about the date of a given name. Furthermore, there are some differences be- 
tween the list as given by Livy and that of the Capitoline Fasti, and Broughton? 
argued that Livy preserves the best record, while the Capitoline Fasti show a prop- 
aganda revision in some instances.3 

Broughton’s Mag. Rom. Rep. is an attempt to establish the historical and/or list 
positions of not only the consuls but also of other magistrates. The chronographer 
(modern or ancient) must rather know the names of the years without any regard 
for historicity. I shall, therefore, in the list of consuls, try to set forth the official list 
of the period before any revision reflected by the Capitoline Fasti, but will refer to 
Fasti variations. It should be remembered, however, that in all probability, for the 
period after the publication of the Fasti that list was the official one. In the subsequent 
tables, I will assign names to years B.C., using 753 as the epoch of the foundation of 
Rome, and 509 as the epoch of the beginning of the Republic. The structure of the 
tables indicates the name of each year in the official list, based on the 753/509 epochs, 
and I should like to emphasize that the issue at hand is the establishment of the 
sequence of names. I give no references where I see no serious sequence problem; full 
references may be found in Broughton, Mag. Rom. Rep.* 


der Ol. 67, 3 (= 510 B.C.), Eusebius also has 
the note Romae post exactos reges primum consules 
a Bruto esse coeperunt. This brings the inception 
of the consuls closer to what we normally ex- 
pect for the beginning of the republic, and it is 
worth noting that the figure 244 given as the 
alternative is in fact the figure given by Livy, 
I, 60, for the length of the rule of the kings. 

! To the main publication, A. Degrassi, 
Inscr. Ital. XII, r, Fasti Consulares et Trium- 
phales, Rome, 1947, have been added new 
fragments, for which see G. Manganaro, 
“Iscrizioni latine e greche dal nuovo edificio 
termale di Taormina," Cronache di Archeologia 
e di Storia dell' Arte 3, 1964, pp. 38ff. 

2 Mag. Rom. Rep. I, xii. 


3 It is probably worth noting here that the 
cognomina as given either in the Fasti or in 
the literary sources do not themselves go back 
to the earliest period of the Republic, but were 
inserted into the list at some point in the de- 
velopment of the tradition. A. Alföldi, “Les 
Cognomina des Magistrats de la République 
romain," Mélanges A. Pigatiol, 1966, pp. 709- 
722, suggests that, in the interest of exact ident- 
ification of ancestors, that this was done only 
after the second Punic war, and that it antedat- 
ed by a considerable time the use in other of- 
ficial documents. Such an explanation serves 
for the minor differences in the cognomina as 
shown in the sources. 

* A list of consuls, 323-31 B.C., may be 
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For the imperial period, the names of the consuls (ordinary only) are based on A. 
Degrassi, I Fasti Consolari dell’ Impero Romano, Rome, 1952, with corrections as noted. 
For the suffect consuls, the names of whom are not nearly settled enough for them to 
be listed here,! Degrassi should be consulted, as well as for the list after 398 A D. 
as I terminate with the beginning of the assignment of one consul to the east and one 
to the west beginning in 399 A.D. It seems unlikely that there was ever any serious 
difference in antiquity about the names of consuls or about year designations, al- 
though defects in evidence preclude such comfortable knowledge today, particularly 
for the later period. 

It is well to recognize, however, that despite the considerable researches by his- 
torians of the first century B.C. and after, the republican list was never quite settled, 
particularly in details of nomenclature. If the Fasti Capitolini and the tradition it 
founded: differed in minor details from the traditions of Livy and others, the varia- 
tions were never completely suppressed, and persist into the late sources to make it 
impossible to make final determinations in all cases of variance. There is no clear 
tradition which can be designated as 'Livy' except Livy himself, of course, and the 
same is true of the Fasti. In later sources, choices between contradictions in these two 
are resolved now one way, now another, and differences found in, e.g, Diodorus 
also persist. Withal, there is very little disagreement among the sources about the 
names of consuls in general, i.e., about the man meant, although there might often 
be divergence on his first name, for example, M'. or M., Ti. or T. Thus the list of 
consuls could be used as an effective means of designating years, and the technical 
disagreements among ancient or modern historians did not impede this use. 


+ 


found in E. Manni, Fasti ellenistici e romani, 
Suppl. Kokalos I, 1960, pp. 96-108. There is 
no sequence difference from Broughton, and, 
apart from a few names in which Manni fol- 
lows the Fasti Capitolini, the major variation 
from Broughton is the order of the names of 
the consuls in a given year, where Manni in 
general accepts the order as given in the Fasti, 
with suppression of whole dictator years, so 
that his list is rather a reprinting of the inscrip- 
tion. For discussion of the order of the names, 
cf. T.R.S. Broughton, and L.R. Taylor, “The 
Order of the Two Consuls’ Names in the 
Yearly Lists,” Memoirs of the American Academy 
in Rome 19, 1949, pp. 3-14, and now ibid. 
“The Order of the Consuls’ Names in Official 
Republican Lists,” Historia 17, 1968, pp.166—171. 

! [t seems to me that there is relatively little 
disagreement about the names of the ordinarii 
for the period here presented, while the names 
of many suffecti remain in doubt, and their 
listing here would make the list obsolete quick- 
ly. Degrassi, Fasti Consolari pp. 109—139, lists 
many names which cannot be placed with 


precision, so that the years which are not yet 
completed (not marked with asterisks by De- 
grassi) will see much revision. It may be worth 
listing some discussions of these matters which 
have appeared since Degrassi's publication. 


A. Degrassi, “Sui Fasti Consolari dell’ Impero," 
Athenaeum 33, 1955, pp. 112-117. 

C.P. Jones, “A New Commentary on The 
Letters of Pliny (Review of A.N. Sherwin- 
White, The Letters of Pliny, 1966)," Phoenix 
22, 1968, pp. III-142. 

H.J. Polotsky, “The Greek Papyri from The 
Cave of The Letters," Israel Exploration Jour- 
nal 12, 1962, pp. 259-262. 

R. Syme, Review of Degrassi, Fasti Consolari 
dell’ Impero Romano, JRS 43, 1953, pp. 148- 
I61. "The Consuls of A.D. 97: Addendum," 
JRS 44, 1954, pp. 81-82. 

G. B. Townend, “The Consuls of A.D. 69/70,” 
Am. Journ. Philol. 83, 1962, pp. 113-129. 

S. Pancieras, * Ancora sui consoli dell’ anno 13 
o.c.", Bull. Commiss. Arch. Comon. Roma. 
79, 1963-1964, pp. 94-98. 
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L. Iunius M. f. Brutus 
Sp. Lucretius T.2 f. Tricipitinus 
M. Horatius M. f. Pulvillus 

P. Valerius Volusi f. Poplicola II 

P. Valerius Volusi f. Poplicola III M. Horatius M. f. Pulvillus II 

Sp. Larcius Rufus (Flavus?) T. Herminius -f. Aquilinius 
These are named by, inter alia, Dion. Hal. V, 36, 1. Livy II, 15, 1 has been emended 
(Walters and Conway) to yield these, but it is clear from the text that another college 
was named: P. Lucretius and P. Valerius Poplicola. The latter can be referred to 507, 
conforming to the designation of his consulship (504) in Livy II, 16, 2, as quartum, but 
then Lucretius must be taken as an error for Larcius in that year, perhaps by confusion 


L. Tarquinius Egeri f. Collatinus 
consules suffecti 

P. Valerius Volusi f. Publicola 
T. Lucretius T. f. Tricipitinus 


with Poplicola’s colleague Lucretius in 508 and 504. 


M. Valerius Volusi f. (Volusus?) 

P. Valerius Volusi f. Paplicola IV 
Agrippa Menenius C. f. Lanatus 
Opiter Verginius Opit. f. Tricostus 
Postum(i)us Cominius Auruncus 

Ser. Sulpicius P. f. Camerinus 

T. Aebutius T. f. Helva 

Q. Cloelius Siculus 

A. Sempronius Atratinus 

A. Postumius P. f. Albus (Regillensis) 


Ap. Claudius M. f. Sabinus Inregillensis 

A. Verginius À. f. Tricostus Caeliomonta- 
nus 

Postum(i)us Cominius Auruncus II 

T. Geganius Macerinus 

M. Minucius Augurinus II 

Q. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus 

C. Iulius C. f. Iullus 

Sp. Nautius Sp.? f. Rutilus 

T. Sicinius Sabinus: 

Sp. Cassius -f. Vicellinus III 


Ser. Cornelius Maluginensis 

L. Aemilius Mam. f. Mamercus 
M. Fabius K. f. Vibulanus 

Q. Fabius K. f. Vibulanus II 

K. Fabius K. f. Vibulanus II 
M. Fabius K. f. Vibulanus II 

K. Fabius K. f. Vibulanus III 


L. Aemilius Mam. f. Mamercus II 


P. Postumius Q. f. Tubertus 

T. Lucretius T. f. Tricipitinus II 

P. Postumius Q. f. Tubertus II 

Sp. Cassius Vecellinus 

T. Larcius Flavus (Rufus?) 

M’. Tullius Longus 

C. (P.?) Veturius -£. Geminus Cicurinus 

T. Larcius Flavus (Rufus?) II 

M. Minucius Augurinus 

T. Verginius À. f. Tricostus Caeliomonta- 
nus 

P. Servilius P. f. Priscus Structus 

T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus 


Sp. Cassius Vecellinus II 

P. Minucius Augurinus 

A. Sempronius Atratinus II 

Sp. Larcius Flavus (Rufus?) II 

P. Pinarius Mamertinus Rufus 

Sex. Furius Medullinus? Fusus? 

C. Aquillius Tuscus? 

Proculus Verginius (Opet.? f. Opet. n.) 
Tricostus Rutilus 

Q. Fabius K. f. Vibulanus 

K. Fabius K. f. Vibulanus 

L. Valerius M. f. Volusi n. Potitus 

C. Iulius C. f. L. n. Iullus 

Sp. Furius Fusus 

Cn. Manlius P. f. Cincinnatus 

T. Verginius Opet. f. Opet. n. Tricostus 

Rutilus 

C. Servilius Structus Ahala 

-= — Esquilinus cos. suff, 


Diod. Sic. XI, 52, 1, names C. Cornelius Lentulus as the colleague of Mamercus, which 
Broughton takes as an error. Fastí Capit. has Ahala. 


C. (M.?) Horatius M. f. M. n. Pulvillus 


A. Verginius (Opet.? f. Opet. n.) Tricostus 


Rutilus 
P. Valerius P. f. Volusi n. Poplicola 
L. Furius Medullinus 
L. Aemilius Mam. f. Mamercus III 


T. Menenius Agrippae f. C. n. Lanatus 
Sp. Servilius (P.? f.) Structus 


C. Nautius Sp. f. Sp. n. Rutilus 
A. Manlius (Cn. f. P. n.) Vulso 
Opet. Verginius (Opet. f.) 


These are the names given by Livy II, 54, 3. Livy acknowledges the appearance of 
Vopiscus Iulius (C. f. L. n. Iullus) vice Verginius in some annals, and the latter is the 
tradition followed by Dion. Hal. IX, 37, 1 and Fasti Capit.; so also Diod. Sic. with the 
name Aeúxtoç Lcoüätoc 'Io0330G in XI, 65, 1. 
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L. Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus 

Ap. Claudius Ap. f. M. n. Crassinus In- 
regillensis Sabinus 

L. Valerius M. f. Volusi n. Potitus 

T. Numicius Priscus 

T. Quinctius (L. f. L. n.?) Capitolinus Bar- 
batus II 

Ti. Aemilius L. f. Mam. n. Mamercus II 

Q. Servilius Priscus 

Q. Fabius M. f. K. n. Vibulanus II 


A. Postumius A. f. P. n. Albus Regillensis 
P. Servilius Sp. f. P. n. Priscus 
L. Lucretius T. f. T. n. Tricipitinus 


P. Volumnius M. f. M. n. Amintinus Gallus 


Py Valerius P. f. Volusi Poplicola II 
eL. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Cincinnatus suff. 
Q. Fabius M. f. K. n. Vibulanus III 


C. Nautius Sp. f. Sp. n. Rutilus II 
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P. Furius Medullinus Fusus 

T. Quinctius (L. f. L. n) Capitolinus Bar- 
batus 

Ti. Aemilius L. f. Mam. n. Mamercus 

A. Verginius Caeliomontanus 

Q. Servilius Structus Priscus 


Q. Fabius M. f. K. n. Vibulanus 

Sp. Postumius A. f. P. n. Albus Regillensis 

T. Quinctius (L. f. L. n.?) Capitolinus Bar- 
batus III 

Sp. Furius Medullinus Fusus 

L. Aebutius T. f. T. n. Helva 

T. Veturius T. f. Geminus Cicurinus 

Ser. Sulpicius Ser. n. Camerinus Cornutus 

C. Claudius Ap. f. M. n. (Crassus?) In- 
rigillensis Sabinus 

L. Cornelius Ser. f. P. n. Maluginensis 
Uritinus 

L. Minucius P. f. M. n. Esquilinus Augu- 
rinus 


Minucius is the ordinary consul in Livy III, 25, 1; Diod. Sic. XI, 88, 1, etc., but is listed 


as suffect in Fasti Capit., replacing ------ 


Carve[tus?] or Carve[nt(anus) cf. J. Svolahti, 


Arctos 3, 1962, pp. 215-228; Ogilvie, Hermes 89, 1961, pp. 379-382, proposed [M. Pa- 


pirius -f.-] n. Carven[tanus] 
C. (M.?) Horatius M. f. M. n. Pulvillus II 


Q. Minucius P. f. M. n. Esquilinus 


Diod. Sic. XI, 9r, r, gives one L. Postumius as the colleague of Horatius, but L. Postu- 
, mius is not otherwise attested for this period. 
Between the names above and below, Diod. Sic. XII, 3, 1, gives the college of: 


L. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Cincinnatus 
M. Valerius M”. f. Volusi n. Maxumus Lac- 
' tuca 

T. Romilius T. f. T. n. Rocus Vaticanus 

Sp. Tarpeius M. f. M. n. Montanus Capi- 
tolinus 

Sex. Quinctilius Sex. f. P. n. 
Sp. Furius (Medullinus Fusus?) suff. 

T. Menenius Agripp. f. Agripp. n. Lanatus 


Ap. Claudius Ap. f. M. n. Crassus Inrigil- 
lensis Sabinus II 


M. Fabius Vibulanus 

Sp. Verginius A. f. A. n. Tricostus Caelio- 
montanus 

C. Veturius P. f. Cicurinus 

A. Aeternius Varus Fontinalis 


P. Curiatius Fistus Trigeminus 
P. Sestius Q. f. Vibi n. Capito(linus?) Vati- 


canus 
T. Genucius L. f. L. n. Augurinus 


Listed as consuls in Fasti Capit., and then placed at head of the board of decemviri. In 
other sources, listed as consuls-elect, then placed at head of decemviri. 


Decemviri Consulari Imperio Legibus Scribendis 


L. Valerius P. f. P. n. Potitus 


Lars (Sp.?) Herminius Coritinesanus 

M. Geganius M. f. Macerinus 

T. Quinctius (L. f. L. n.) Capitolinus Bar- 
batus IV 

M. Genucius Augurinus 


M. Horatius M. f. L. (P.?) n. .. rrin Bar- 
batus 

T. Verginius Tricostus Caeliomontanus 

C. Iulius (Iullus?) 

Agrippa Furius Fusus 


C. (Agripp.?) Curtius Philo (Chilo?) 


Tribuni militum consulari potestate resigned after 3 months, and interrex created suffect.: 


L. Papirius Mugillanus 


L. Sempronius (A. f.) Atratinus 


Livy IV, 7, 10 notes that these names omitted by early annalists and magistrate lists 


M. Geganius M. f. Macerinus II 


M. Fabius (Q. f. M. n.) Vibulanus 


12. HdATL7 


T. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Capitolinus Bar- 
batus V 
Post. Aebutius Helva Cornicen 
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M'. (M.?) Papirius Crassus 

L. Menenius Agripp. f. Agnpp. n. Lanatus 
as Livy IV, 12, 6, but in Diod. Sic. with 
praen. Titus (XII, 36, 1) and designated 
as Lanatus II in Chr. 354 and would thus 
be the consul of 452 

T. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Capitolinus Bar- 
batus VI 


C. Furius Pacilus Fusus 
Proculus Geganius Macerinus 


Agrippa Menenius T. f. Agripp. n. Lanatus 


Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
M. Geganius M. f. Macerinus III 
L. Papirius Crassus 


L. Sergius C. f. C. n. Fidenas 

M. Cornelius (M. f. L. n.) Maluginensis 

C. Iulius (Iullus?) II L. (Proc.?) Virginius Tricostus 

C. Iulius (Iullus?) III L. (Proc.?) Virginius Tricostus 
are listed as repeated in this year by Livy IV, 23, 1-3, based on testimony of Licinius 
Macer. Livy acknowledges that Valerius Antias and Tubero both report M. Manlius 
(Capitolinus) and Q. Sulpicius (Camerinus Praetextus) as consuls for the year, and Diod. 


Sic. XII, 53, 1 reports the latter two among the three trib. mil. cons. pot. for the year. 


Tribuni militum consulari potestate 

Tribuni militum consulari potestate 

T. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Poenus Cincinnatus 
L. (C.?) Papirius Crassus II? 

Hostus Lucretius Tricipitinus 

A. Cornelius M. f. L. n. Cossus 


C. (Cn.?) Iulius Mento 

L. Iulius (Vop. f. C. n.?) Iullus 

L. Sergius C. f. C. n. Fidenas II 

T. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Poenus Cincin- 
natus II 


Between the colleges above and below, Diod. Sic. XII, 77, 1, lists the names of 


L. Quinctius (L. f. L. n. Cincinnatus) 
C. Servilius Structus Ahala 

Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 

C. Sempronius Atratinus 

Tribuni militum consulari potestate 


Cn. (N.?) Fabius Q. f. M. n. Vibulanus 


Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
A. (M.?) Cornelius Cossus 
Q. Fabius Ambustus Vibulanus 
M. Papirius L. f. Mugillanus (Atratinus?) 
M’. (M.?) Aemilius Mam. f. M. n. Mamer- 
cinus 
Cn. Cornelius A. f. M. n. Cossus 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate 


A. Sempronius (L. f. A. n. Atratinus) 
L. Papirius (L. f.) Mugillanus 


Q. Fabius Q. f. M. n. Vibulanus 


T. Quinctius T. f. L. n. Capitolinus Bar- 
batus 


L. Furius (L. f. Sp. n.2) Medullinus 

C. Furius Pacilus 

Sp. (C.?) Nautius Sp. f. Sp. n. Rutilus 

C. Valerius (L. f. Vol. n.) Potitus Volusus 


L. Furius (L. f. Sp. n.?) Medullinus II 
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Tribuni militum consulari potestate 

Tribuni militum consulari potestate 

Tribuni militum consulari potestate 

Tribuni militum consulari potestate 

Tribuni militum consulari potestate 

L. Lucretius Tricipitinus Flavus Ser. Sulpicius Q. f. Ser. n. Camerinus 
are the regular consuls, according to Livy, V, 29, 2, but in Fasti Capit. this college follows 
upon another for the year, and the inscription has been restored to make these the cons, 
suff., with the regular consuls for the year: 


L. Valerius L. f. P. n. Potitus 
L. Valerius L. f. P. n. Potitus II 


P.? (Ser.) Cornelius Maluginensis 
M. Manlius T. f. A. n. Capitolinus 


According to Livy V, 31, 7-8 and 32, 1, the consuls abdicated early in the year, and were 


followed by military tribunes 


Tribuni militum consulari potestate 
, 


e 


No curule magistrates elected for these years 


Tribuni militum consulari potestate 


L. Aemilius L. f. Mam. n. Mamercinus 


(Mamercus?) 


L. Genucius M. f. Cn. n. Aventinensis 


C. Sulpicius M. f. Q. n. Peticus 
Cn. Genucius M. f. M. n. Aventinus 


Q. Servilius Q. f. Q. n. Ahala II 

C. Licinius C. f. P. n. Calvus 
Stolo in Fasti Capit. 

M. Fabius N. f. M. n. Ambustus 


M. Popillius M. f. C. n. Laenas 


C. Fabius N. f. M. n. Ambustus 
C. Marcius L. f. C. n. Rutilus 


M. Fabius N. f. M. n. Ambustus II 
C. Sulpicius M. f. Q. n. Peticus III 
M. Fabius N. f. M. n. Ambustus III 


C. Sulpicius M. f. Q. n. Peticus IV 
P. Valerius P. f. L. n. Poplicola 
C. Sulpicius M. f. Q. n. Peticus V 


M. Popillius M. f. C. n. Laenas III 
L. Furius M. f. L. n. Camillus 


L. Sextius Sex. f. N. n. Sextinus Lateranus 


Q. Servilius Q. f. Q. n. Ahala 

C. Licinius C. f. P. n. Stolo 

Fasti Capit. has Stolo in 361, Calvus in 364 

L. Aemilius L. f. Mam. n. Mamercinus 
(Mamercus?) II 

L. Genucius M. f. Cn. n. Aventinensis II 

C. Sulpicius M. f. Q. n. Peticus II 


C. Poetelius C. f. Q. n. Libo Balbus (Visolus 
Fasti Capit.) 

Cn. Manlius L. f. A. n. Capitolinus Imperio- 
sus 

C. Plautius P. f. P. n. Proculus 

Cn. Manlius L. f. A. n. Capitolinus Imperio- 
sus II 

M. Popillius M. f. C. n. Laenas II 

M. Valerius L. f. Poplicola 

T. Quinctius (Poenus Capitolinus Crispinus) 
Livy VII, 18, 1o, reports that some annals 
have M. Popillius (Laenas) in place of 
Quinctius; Fasti Triump. Capit. list 
Laenas' III in 350. 

M. Valerius L. f. L. n. Poplicola II 

C. Marcius L. f. C. n. Rutilus II 

T. Quinctius Poenus Capitolinus Crispinus 
II 

L. Cornelius P. f. Scipio 

Ap. Claudius P. f. Ap. n. Crassus Inregillen- 
sis 


But Diod. Sic. XVI, 59, 1, has in this position in the list the names 


M. Aemilius 
M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Corvus 


T. Quinctius 
M. Popillius M. f. C. n. Laenas IV 
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C. Plautius Venno (Venox?) 

M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Corvus II 
M. Fabius Dorsuo 

C. Marcius L. f. C. n. Rutilus III 


M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Corvus III 
Q. Servilius Q. f. Q. n. Ahala III 
C. Plautius Venno (Venox?) II 


T. Manlius L. f. A. n. Imperiosus Torqua- 
tus III 

Ti. Aemilius Mamercinus 

L. Furius Sp. f. M. n. Camillus 

C. Sulpicius Ser. f. Q. n. Longus 

L. Papirius L. f. L. n. Crassus 


M. Atilius Regulus Calenus 

Sp. Postumius Albinus (Caudinus) 

Dictator year 

Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Calvinus 

C. Valerius L. f. L. n. Potitus 

L. Papirius L. f. L. n. Crassus II 

L. Aemilius L. f. L. n. Mamercinus Priver- 
nas II 

P. Plautius Proculus 


T. Manlius L. f. A. n. Imperiosus Torquatus 

C. Poetelius C. f. Q. n. Libo Visolus II 

Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Rufus 

T. Manlius L. f. A. n. Imperiosus Torqua- 
tus II 

A. Cornelius P. f. A. n. Cossus Arvina 

C. Marcius L. f. C. n. Rutilus IV 

L. Aemilius L. f. L. n. Mamercinus Priver- 
nas 
It may be worth noting that the name in 
Livy VIII, r, 1 is T. Aemilius Mamercus 
in the mss. 

P. Decius Q. f. Mus 


Q. Publilius Q. f. Q. n. Philo 
C. Maenius P. f. P. n. 
P. Aelius Paetus 
K. Duillius 
(Diod. Sic. XVII, 29, 1: Caeso Valerius) 
M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Corvus IV 
T. Veturius Calvinus 


A. Cornelius P. f. A. n. Cossus Arvina II 
M. Claudius C. f. C. n. Marcellus 

L. Plautius L. f. L. n. Venno (Venox?) 
C. Plautius P. f. P. n. Decianus 


P. Cornelius Scapula 


are the consuls of Livy IX, 22, r. But the sources also admit of the Plautius consul of 329, 
or even the Plautius Venno-Venox, and similarly, the Cornelius may be Scipio Barbatus 
and not Scapula; Diod. Sic. XVII, 87, 1 has P. Cornelius and A. Postumius. 


L. Cornelius Lentulus 
C. Poetelius C. f. Q. n. Libo Visolus III 


L. Furius Sp. f. M. n. Camillus II 
Dictator year 
C. Sulpicius Ser. f. Q. n. Longus II 


Q. Fabius M. f. N. n. Maximus Rullianus 
T. Veturius Calvinus II 
L. Papirius Sp. f. L. n. Cursor II 
L. Papirius Sp. f. L. n. Cursor III 
Livy IX, 15, II, again reports a version 
with L. Papirius Mugillanus vice Cursor. 
M. Folius C. f. M. n. Flaccinator 
C. Iunius C. f. C. n. Bubulcus Brutus 
Sp. Nautius Sp. f. Sp. n. Rutilus 
L. Papirius Sp. f. L. n. Cursor IV 
M. Poetelius M. f. M. n. Libo 
L. Papirius Sp. f. L. n. Cursor V 


Q. Publilius Q. f. Q. n. Philo 

L. Papirius Sp. f. L. n. Mugillanus: sic Livy 
VIII, 23, 17, noting that Cursor is found 
in other annals; Cursor is the choice of, 
inter alia, Fasti Triumph. Capit. in his 
dictator year of 325. Cf. Livy IX, 15, II. 

D. Iunius Brutus Scaeva 


Q. Aulius Q. f. Q. n. Cerretanus: Livy 
VIII, 37, 2, has Q. Aemilius, acknowledg- 
ing Aulius in some annals, and in IX, 
I$, II, in treating of a second consulship 
of Q. Aulius Cerretanus, seems to support 
this choice. 

L. Fulvius L. f. L. n. Curvus 

Sp. Postumius Albinus (Caudinus) II 

Q. Publilius Q. f. Q. n. Philo III 

Q. Aulius Q. f. Q. n. Cerretanus II 


L. Plautius L. f. L. n. Venno (Venox?) 
Q. Aemilius Q. f. L. n. Barbula 

M. Popillius M. f. M. n. Laenas 

Q. Publilius Q. f. Q. n. Philo IV 

C. Sulpicius Ser. f. Q. n. Longus 

C. Iunius C. f. C. n. Bubulcus Brutus II 
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M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus (Corvi- 
nus) 

C. Iunius C. f. C. n. Bubulcus Brutus III 
Q. Fabius M. f. N. n. Maximus Rullianus II 
Dictator year 

P. Decius P. f. Q. n. Mus II 


Ap. Claudius C. f. Ap. n. Caecus 
Q. Marcius Q. f. Q. n. Tremulus 
L. Postumius L. f. Sp. n. Megellus 


P. Sempronius P. f. C. n. Sophus 
Ser. Cornelius Cn. f. Cn. n. Lentulus 
M. Livius C. n. Denter 
Dictator year 
M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus Corvus V 
M. Fulvius Cn. f. Cn. n. Paetinus 
(Livy X, 9, 9: Paetus) 


L. Cornelius Cn. f. Scipio Barbatus 


Q. Fabius M.f. N. n. Maximus Rullianus IV 

L. Volumnius C. f. C. n. Flamma Violens II 
Q. Fabius M. f. N. n. Maximus Rullianus V 
L. Postumius L. f. Sp. n. Megellus II 

L. Papirius L. f. Sp. n. Cursor 

Q. Fabius Q. f. M. n. Maximus Gurges 

L. Postumius L. f. Sp. n. Megellus III 

P. Cornelius Cn. f. P. n. Rufinus 

M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus Corvinus 
H 

Q. Marcius Q. f. Q. n. Tremulus II 

M. Claudius (M. f. C. n.) Marcellus 

M. Valerius Maximus (Potitus?) 

C. Claudius M. f. C. n. Canina 

C. Servilius Tucca 

P. Cornelius Dolabella 


C. Fabricius C. f. C. n. Luscinus 

L. Aemilius Q. f. Q. n. Barbula 

P. Valerius Laevinus 

P. Sulpicius P. f. Ser. n. Saverrio 

C. Fabricius C. f. C. n. Luscinus II 

P. Cornelius Cn. f. P. n. Rufinus II 

Q. Fabius Q. f. M. n. Maximus Gurges II 

M’. Curius M’. f. M’. n. Dentatus II 

M’. Curius M’. f. M’. n. Dentatus III 

C. Fabius M. f. M. n. Licinus 

L. Papirius L. f. Sp. n. Cursor II 

K. Quinctius L. f. Cn. n. Claudus 

C. Genucius L. f. L. n. Clepsina II 

Q. Ogulnius L. f. A. n. Gallus 

P. Sempronius P. f. P. n. Sophus 

M. Atilius M. f. L. n. Regulus 

D. Iunius D. f. D. n. Pera 

Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus Gurges 
222 Decius Mus suff. 
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P. Decius P. f. Q. n. Mus 


Q. Aemilius Q. f. L. n. Barbula II 
C. Marcius C. f. L. n. Rutilus (Censorinus) 


Q. Fabius M. f. N. n. Maximus Rullianus 
III 

L. Volumnius C. f. C. n. Flamma Violens 

P. Cornelius A. f. P. n. Arvina 

Ti. Minucius Augurinus 

M. Fulvius L. f. L. n. Curvus Paetinus suff. 

P. Sulpicius Ser. f. P. n. Saverrio 

L. Genucius Aventinensis 

M. Aemilius L. f. L. n. Paullus 


Q. Appuleius Pansa 

T. Manlius (T. f. T. n.) Torquatus 

M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus Corvus VI 
suff. 

Cn. Fulvius Cn. f. Cn. n. Maximus Centu- 
malus 

P. Decius P. f. Q. n. Mus III 

Ap. Claudius C. f. Ap. n. Caecus II 

P. Decius P. f. Q. n. Mus IV 

M. Atilius M. f. M. n. Regulus 

Sp. Carvilius C. f. C. n. Maximus 

D. Iunius D. f. Brutus Scaeva 

C. Iunius C. f. C. n. Bubulcus Brutus 

M’. Curius M’. f. M’. n. Dentatus 

Q. Caedicius Q. f. Noctua 


P. Cornelius A. f. P. n. Arvina II 

C. Nautius Rutilus 

C. Aelius Paetus 

M. Aemilius Lepidus 

L. Caecilius Metellus Denter 

Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. Calvinus Maxi- 
mus 

Q. Aemilius Cn. f. L. n. Papus 

Q. Marcius Q. f. Q. n. Philippus 

Ti. Coruncanius Ti. f. Ti. n. 

P. Decius P. f. P. n. Mus 

Q. Aemilius Cn. f. L. n. Papus II 

C. Iunius C. f. C. n. Bubulcus Brutus II 

C. Genucius L. f. L. n. Clepsina 

L. Cornelius Ti. f. Ser. n. Lentulus Caudinus 

Ser. Cornelius P. f. Ser. n. Merenda 

C. Claudius M. f. C. n. Canina 

Sp. Carvilius C. f. C. n. Maximus II 

L. Genucius L. f. L. n. Clepsina 

Cn. Cornelius P. f. Cn. n. Blasio 

C. Fabius C. f. M. n. Pictor 

Ap. Claudius Ap. f. C. n. Russus 

L. Iulius L. f. L. n. Libo 

N. Fabius C. f. M. n. Pictor 

L. Mamilius (Q. f. M. n.?) Vitulus 
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Ap. Claudius C. f. Ap. n. Caudex 

M’. Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus Messala 
L. Postumius L. f. L. n. Megellus 

L. Valerius M. f. L. n. Flaccus 

Cn. Cornelius L. f. Cn. n. Scipio Asina 

L. Cornelius L. f. Cn. n. Scipio 

A. Atilius A. f. C. n. Caiatinus 

C. Atilius M. f. M. n. Regulus 

L. Manlius A. f. P. n. Vulso Longus 


Ser. Fulvius M. f. M. n. Paetinus Nobilior 
Cn. Cornelius L. f. Cn. n. Scipio Asina II 
Cn. Servilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio 

C. Aurelius L. f. C. n. Cotta 

L. Caecilius L. f. C. n. Metellus 

C. Atilius M. f. M. n. Regulus II 

P. Claudius Ap. f. C. n. Pulcher 

C. Aurelius L. f. C. n. Cotta II 

L. Caecilius L. f. C. n. Metellus II 

M. Otacilius C. f. M’. n. Crassus II 

M. Fabius M. f. M. n. Buteo 

A. Manlius T. f. T. n. Torquatus Atticus 
C. Fundanius C. f. Q. n. Fundulus 

C. Lutatius C. f. C. n. Catulus 

A. Manlius T. f. T. n. Torquatus Atticus II 
C. Claudius Ap. f. C. n. Centho 

C. Mamilius Q. f. Q. n. Turrinus 

Ti. Sempronius Ti. f. C. n. Gracchus 

L. Cornelius L. f. Ti. n. Lentulus Caudinus 
P. Cornelius L. f. Ti. n. Lentulus Caudinus 
T. Manlius T. f. T. n. Torquatus 

L. Postumius A. f. A. n. Albinus 

Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus Verrucosus 
M. Aemilius M. f. M. n. Lepidus 

M. Pomponius M’. f. M’. n. Matho 

M. Aemilius L. f. Q. n. Barbula 

L. Postumius A. f. A. n. Albinus II 

Sp. Carvilius Sp. f. C. n. Maximus (Ruga) II 


P. Valerius L. f. M. n. Flaccus 

M. Valerius M’.f. M. n. (Maximus) Messalla 
L. Aemilius Q. f. Cn. n. Papus 

T. Manlius T. f. T. n. Torquatus II 

C. Flaminius C. f. L. n. 

M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus 

P. Cornelius (Cn. f. L. n.) Scipio Asina 


M. (Q.?) Fulvius Q. f. M. n. Flaccus 

M’. Otacilius C. f. M’. n. Crassus 

Q. Mamilius Q. f. M. n. Vitulus 

T. Otacilius C. f. M.' n. Crassus 

C. Duilius M. f. M. n. 

C. Aquillius M. f. C. n. Florus 

C. Sulpicius Q. f. Q. n. Paterculus 

Cn. Cornelius P. f. Cn. n. Blasio II 

Q. Caedicius Q. f. Q. n. 

M. Atilius M. f. L. n. Regulus II suff. 

M. Aemilius M. f. L. n. Paullus 

A. Atilius A. f. C. n. Caiatinus II 

C. Sempronius Ti. f. Ti. n. Blaesus 

P. Servilius Q. f. Cn. n. Geminus 

C. Furius C. f. C. n. Pacilus 

L. Manlius A. f. P. n. Vulso (Longus) 

L. Iunius C. f. L. n. Pullus 

P. Servilius Q. f. Cn. n. Geminus II 

N. Fabius M. f. M. n. Buteo 

M. Fabius C. f. M. n. Licinus 

C. Atilius A. f. A. n. Bulbus 

C. Sempronius Ti. f. Ti. n. Blaesus 

C. Sulpicius C. f. Ser. n. Galus 

A. Postumius A. f. L. n. Albinus 

Q. Lutatius C. f. C. n. Cerco 

M. Sempronius C. f. M. Tuditanus 

Q. Valerius Q. f. P. n. Falto 

P. Valerius Q. f. P. n. Falto 

Q. Fulvius M. f. Q. n. Flaccus 

C. Licinius P. f. P. n. Varus 

C. Atilius A. f. A. n. Bulbus II 

Sp. Carvilius Sp. f. C. n. Maximus (Ruga) 

M’. Pomponius M’. f. M’. n. Matho 

M. Publicius L. f. L. n. Malleolus 

C. Papirius C. f. L. n. Maso 

M. Iunius D. f. D. n. Pera 

Cn. Fulbius Cn. f. Cn. n. Centumalus 

Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus Verrucosus 
II 

M. Atilius M. f. M. n. Regulus 

L. Apustius L. f. C. n. Fullo 

C. Atilius M. f. M. n. Regulus 

Q. Fulvius M. f. Q. n. Flaccus II 

P. Furius Sp. f. M. n. Philus 

Cn. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Scipio Calvus 

M. Minucius C. f£. C. n. Rufus 


Livy, XXIII, 30, 15, mentions that M. Aemilius Lepidus was honored in 215 B.C., and that 
he had becn consul twice. It may be that he is to be placed as suffectus in this year, 221. 


M. Valerius P. f. P. n. Laevinus 
L. Aemilius M. f. M. n. Paullus 
P. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Scipio 
Cn. Servilius P. f. Q. n. Geminus 


C. Tercntius C. f. M. n. Varro 
L. Postumius A. f. A. n. Albinus III 
M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus II suff. 


Q. Mucius P. f. Scaevola 
M. Livius M. f. M. n. Salinator 
Ti. Sempronius C. f. C. n. Longus 
C. Flaminius C. f. L. n. II 
M. Atilius M. f. M. n. Regulus II suff. 
L. Aemilius M. f. M. n. Paullus 
Ti. Sempronius Ti. f. Ti. n. Gracchus 


Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus (Verrucosus) III suff. 
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Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus Verrucosus 
IV 


Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus 

Q. Fulvius M. f. Q. n. Flaccus III 

Cn. Fulvius Cn. f. Cn. n. Centumalus Ma- 
ximus 

M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus IV 

Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus Verrucosus 
V 


M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus V 

C. Claudius Ti. f. Ti. n. Nero 

L. Veturius L. f. L. n. Philo 

P. Cornelius P. f. L. n. Scipio (Africanus) 
M. Cornelius M. f. M. n. Cethegus 

Cn. Servilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio 

M. Servilius C. f. P. n. Pulex Geminus 
Cn. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Lentulus 

P. Sulpicius Ser. f. P. n. Galba Maximus II 
L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Lentulus 

Sex. Aelius Q. f. P. n. Paetus Catus 

C. Cornelius L. f. M. n. Cethegus 

L. Furius Sp. f. Sp. n. Purpurio 

L. Valerius P. f. L. n. Flaccus 

P. Cornelius P. f. L. n. Scipio Africanus II 
L. Cornelius L. f. Merula 

L. Quinctius T. f. L. n. Flamininus 

P. Cornelius Cn. f. L. n. Scipio Nasica 

L. Cornelius P. f. L. n. Scipio Asiaticus 
M. Fulvius M. f. Ser. n. Nobilior 

M. Valerius M. f. M’. n. Messalla 

M. Aemilius M. f. M. n. Lepidus 

Sp. Postumius L. f. A. n. Albinus 

Ap. Claudius Ap. f. P. n. Pulcher 

P. Claudius Ap. f. P. n. Pulcher 

M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus 

Cn. Baebius Q. f. Cn. n. Tamphilus 

P. Cornelius L. f. P. n. Cethegus 

A. Postumius A f. A. n. Albinus (Longus) 
Q. Fulvius Cn. f. M. n. Flaccus suff. 

Q. Fulvius Q. f. M. n. Flaccus 

M. Iunius M. f. L. n. Brutus 

C. Claudius Ap. f. P. n. Pulcher 

Cn. Cornelius Cn. f. L. n. Scipio Hispallus 
C. Valerius M. f. P. n. Laevinus suff. 

P. Mucius Q. f. P. n. Scaevola 

Sp. Postumius A. f. A. n. Albinus Paullulus 
L. Postumius A. f. A. n. Albinus 

C. Popillius P. f. P. n. Laenas 

P. Licinius C. f. P. n. Crassus 

A. Hostilius L. f. A. n. Mancinus 

Q. Marcius L. f. Q. n. Philippus II 

L. Aemilius L. f. L. n. Paullus 

Q. Aelius P. f. Q. n. Paetus 

M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus 

T. Manlius A. f. T. n. Torquatus 

A. Manlius A. f. T. n. Torquatus 

Ti. Sempronius P. f. Ti. n. Gracchus II 


M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus III 


Ti. Sempronius Ti. f. Ti. n. Gracchus II 
Ap. Claudius P. f. Ap. n. Pulcher 
P. Sulpicius Ser. f. P. n. Galba Maximus 


M. Valerius P. f. P. n. Laevinus II 
Q. Fulvius M. f. Q. n. Flaccus IV 


T. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Crispinus 
M. Livius M. f. M. n. Salinator II 
Q. Caecilius L. f. L. n. Metellus 

P. Licinius P. f. P. n. Crassus Dives 
P. Sempronius C. f. C. n. Tuditanus 
C. Servilius C. f. P. n. Geminus 

Ti. Claudius P. f. Ti. n. Nero 

P. Aelius Q. f. P. n. Paetus 

C. Aurelius C. f. C. n. Cotta 

P. Villius Ti. f. Ti. n. Tappulus 

T. Quinctius T. f. L. n. Flamininus 
Q. Minucius C. f. C. n. Rufus 

M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus 
M. Porcius M. f. Cato 

Ti. Sempronius Ti. f. C. n. Longus 
Q. Minucius Q. f. L. n. Thermus 
Cn. Domitius L. f. L. n. Ahenobarbus 
M’. Acilius C. f. L. n. Glabrio 

C. Laelius C. f. C. n. 

Cn. Manlius Cn. f. L. n. Vulso 

C. Livius M. f. M. n. Salinator 

C. Flaminius C. f. C. n. 

Q. Marcius L. f. Q. n. Philippus 

M. Sempronius M. f. C. n. Tuditanus 
L. Porcius L. f. M. n. Licinus 

Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Labeo 

L. Aemilius L. f. M. n. Paullus 

M. Baebius Q. f. Cn. n. Tamphilus 
C. Calpurnius C. f. C. n. Piso 


L. Manlius L. f. L. n. Acidinus Fulvianus 
A. Manlius Cn. f. L. n. Vulso 

Ti. Sempronius P. f. Ti. n. Gracchus 

Q. Petillius C. f. Q. n. Spurinus 


M. Aemilius M. f. M. n. Lepidus II 
Q. Mucius P. f. P. n. Scaevola 

M. Popillius P. f. P. n. Laenas 

P. Aelius P. f. P. n. Ligus 

C. Cassius C. f. C. n. Longinus 
A. Atilius C. f. C. n. Serranus 
Cn. Servatus Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio 
C. Licinius C. f. P. n. Crassus 

M. Iunius M. f. M. n. Pennus 

C. Sulpicius C. f. C. n. Galus 

Cn. Octavius Cn. f. Cn. n. 

Q. Cassius L. f. Q. n. Longinus 
M'. Iuventius T. f. T. n. Thalna 
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P. Cornelius P. f. Cn. n. Scipio Nasica (Cor- 
culum) 

P. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Lentulus suff. 

M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Messalla 

L. Anicius L. f. L. n. Gallus 

Cn. Cornelius Cn. f. Cn. n. Dolabella 

M. Aemilius M’. f. M’. n. Lepidus 

Sex. Iulius Sex. f. L. n. Caesar 

L. Cornelius Cn. f. L. n. Lentulus Lupus 

P. Cornelius P. f. Cn. n. Scipio Nasica 
(Corculum) II 

Q. Opimius Q. f. Q. n. 


Q. Fulvius M. f. M. n. Nobilior 

M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus III 

L. Licinius Lucullus 

T. Quinctius T. f. T. n. Flamininus 

L. Marcius C. f. C. n. Censorinus 

Sp. Postumius Sp. f. Sp. n. Albinus Magnus 

P. Cornelius P. f. P. n. Scipio Africanus 
Aemilianus 

Cn. Cornelius Cn. f. L. n. Lentulus 

Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus Aemilianus 

Ser. Sulpicius Ser. f. P. n. Galba 

Ap. Claudius C. f. Ap. n. Pulcher 


L. Caecilius Q. f. L. n. Metellus Calvus 

Cn. Servilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio 

C. Laelius C. f. C. n. (Sapiens) 

Cn. Calpurnius Piso 

P. Cornelius P. f. P. n. Scipio Nasica Serapio 

M. Aemilius M. f. M. n. Lepidus Porcina 

L. Furius Philus 

Ser. Fulvius Q. f. Flaccus 

P. Cornelius P. f. P. n. Scipio Africanus 
Aemilianus II 

P. Mucius P. f. Q. n. Scaevola 

P. Popillius C. f. P. n. Laenas 

P. Licinius P.f. P. n. Dives Crassus Mucianus 

L. Cornelius Lentulus 

C. Sempronius C. f. C. n. Tuditanus 

Cn. Octavius Cn. f. Cn. n. 

L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla 

M. Aemilius Lepidus 

M. Plautius Hypsaeus 

C. Cassius Longinus 

Q. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus (Baliaricus) 

Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus 

L. Opimius Q. f. Q. n. 


P. Manilius P.? f. M'.? n. 

L. Caecilius L.f. Q. n. Metellus (Delmaticus) 
M. Porcius M. f. M. n. Cato 

L. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus Diadematus 
C. Licinius P. f. Geta 


M. Aemilius M. f. L. n. Scaurus 


C. Marcius C. f. Q. n. Figulus 


Cn. Domitius Cn. f. L. n. Ahenobarbus suff. 
C. Fannius C. f. C. n. Strabo 

M. Cornelius C. f. C. n. Cethegus 

M. Fulvius M. f. M. n. Nobilior 

C. Popillius P. f. P. n. Laenas II 

L. Aurelius L. f. L. n. Orestes 

C. Marcius C. f. Q. n. Figulus 

M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus II 


L. Postumius Sp. f. L. n. Albinus 
AT. Acilius M°. f. C. n. Glabrio suff. 
T. Annius T. f. Luscus 
L. Valerius L. f. P. n. Flaccus 
A. Postumius A. f. A. n. Albinus 
M’. Acilius L. f. K. n. Balbus 
M'. (M.?) Manilius P. f. P. n. 
L. Calpurnius C. f. C. n. Piso Caesoninus 
C. Livius M. Aemiliani f. M. n. Drusus 


L. Mummius L. f. L. n. 

L. Hostilius L. f. L. n. Mancinus 

L. Aurelius L.? f. C. n. Cotta 

Q. Caecilius Q. f. L. n. Metellus Macedo- 
nicus 

Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus Servilianus 

Q. Pompeius À. f. 

Q. Servilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio 

M. Popillius M. f. P. n. Laenas 

D. Iunius M. f. M. n. Brutus (Callaicus) 

C. Hostilius A. f. L. n. Mancinus 

Sex. Atilius M. f. C. n. Serranus 

Q. Calpurnius C. f. C. n. Piso 

C. Fulvius Q. f. Cn. n. Flaccus 


L. Calpurnius L. f. C. n. Piso Frugi 

P. Rupilius P. f. P. n. 

L. Valerius L. f. L. n. Flaccus 

M. Perperna M. f. L. n. 

M'. Aquillius M’. f. M'. n. 

T. Annius Rufus 

L. Cornelius L. f. Cinna 

L. Aurelius L. f. L. n. Orestes 

M. Fulvius M. f. Q. n. Flaccus 

C. Sextius C. f. C. n. Calvinus 

T. Quinctius T. f. T.? n. Flamininus 

C. Fannius M. f. C.? n. 

Q. Fabius Q. Aemiliani f. Q. n. Maximus 
(Allobrogicus) 

C. Papirius C. f. Carbo 

L. Aurelius Cotta 

Q. Marcius Q. f. Q. n. Rex 

Q. Mucius Q. f. Q. n. Scaevola (Augur) 

Q. Fabius (Q. Serviliani f. Q. n.) Maximus 
Eburnus 


M. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus 
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M’. Acilius M'.? f. L. n. Balbus 

C. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus Caprarius 
M. Livius (C. f. M. Aemiliani n.) Drusus 
P. Cornelius P. f. P. n. Scipio Nasica Serapio 
M. Minucius Q. f. Rufus 

Q. Caecilius L. f. Q. n. Metellus (Numidicus) 
Ser. Sulpicius Ser. f. Ser. n. Galba 


L. Cassius L. f. Longinus 

Q. Servilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio 

P. Rutilius P. f. Rufus 

C. Marius C. f. C. n. II 

C. Marius C. f. C. n. III 

C. Marius C. f. C. n. IV 

C. Marius C. f. C. n. V 

C. Marius C. f. C. n. VI 

M. Antonius M. f. M. n. 

Q. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus Nepos 
Cn. Cornelius Cn. f. Cn. n. Lentulus 
Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus 
L. Licinius L. f. C. n. Crassus 

C. Coelius C. f. C. n. Caldus 

C. Valerius C. f. L. n. Flaccus 

C. Claudius Ap. f. C. n. Pulcher 

L. Marcius Q. f. Q. n. Philippus 

L. Iulius L. f. Sex. n. Caesar 

Cn. Pompeius Sex. f. Cn. n. Strabo 
L. Cornelius L. f. P. n. Sulla (Felix) 
Cn. Octavius Cn. f. C. n. 


à 


L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Cinna II 


L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Cinna III 

Cn. Papirius Cn. f. C. n. Carbo II 

L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Scipio Asiaticus 
, (Asiagenus) 

C. Marius C. f. C. n. 

M. Tullius M. f. A. n. Decula 

L. Cornelius L. f. P. n. Sulla Felix 

P. Servilius C. f. M. n. Vatia (Isauricus) 

M. Aemilius Q. f. M. n. Lepidus 

D. Iunius D. f. M. n. Brutus 

Cn. Octavius M. f. Cn. n. 

L. Octavius Cn. f. C. n. 

L. Licinius L. f. L. n. Lucullus 

M. Terentius M. f. Varro Lucullus 

L. Gellius L. f. L. n. Publicola 

P. Cornelius P. f. P. n. Lentulus Sura 

Cn. Pompeius Cn. f. Sex. n. Magnus 

Q. Hortensius L. f. Hortalus 

L. Caecilius C. f. Q. n. Metellus 

(Servilius) Vatia suff. 

C. Calpurnius Piso 

M'. Aemilius M'. f. Lepidus 

L. Aurelius M. f. Cotta 


C. Porcius M. f. M. n. Cato 
Cn. Papirius C. f. Carbo 
L. Calpurnius (L. f. C. n.) Piso Caesoninus 
L. Calpurnius Bestia 
Sp. Postumius Albinus 
M. Iunius D. f. D. n. Silanus 
L. (Q.?) Hortensius 
M. Aurelius Scaurus suff. 
C. Marius C. f. C. n. 
C. Atilius Serranus 
Cn. Mallius Cn. f. Maximus 
C. Flavius C. f. Fimbria 
L. Aurelius L. f. L. n. Orestes 
Q. Lutatius Q. f. Catulus 
M’. Aquillius M’. f. M’. n. 
L. Valerius L. f. L. n. Flaccus 
A. Postumius Albinus 
T. Didius T. f. Sex. n. 
P. Licinius M. f. P. n. Crassus 
C. Cassius L. f. Longinus 
Q. Mucius P. f. P. n. Scaevola 
L. Domitius C. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus 
M. Herennius M. f. 
M. Perperna M. f. M. n. 
Sex. Iulius C. f. L.? n. Caesar 
P. Rutilius L. f. L. n. Lupus 
L. Porcius M. f. M. n. Cato 
Q. Pompeius Q. f. A.? n. Rufus 
L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Cinna 
L. Cornelius Merula suff. 
C. Marius C. f. C. n. VII 
L. Valerius C.2 f. L. n. Flaccus suff. 
Cn. Papirius Cn.. f. C. n. Carbo 
L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Cinna IV 
C. Norbanus 


Cn. Papirius Cn. f. C. n. Carbo III 

Cn. Cornelius Cn. f. Cn. n. Dolabella 

Q. Caecilius Q. f. L. n. Metellus Pius 

Ap. Claudius Ap. f. C. n. Pulcher 

Q. Lutatius Q. f. Q. n. Catulus 

Mam. Aemilius Mam. f. Lepidus Livianus 
C. Scribonius C. f. Curio 

C. Aurelius M. f. Cotta 

M. Aurelius M. f. Cotta 

C. Cassius L. f. Longinus" 

Cn. Cornelius Cn. f. Lentulus Clodianus 
Cn. Aufidius Cn. f. Orestes 

M. Licinius P. f. M. n. Crassus 

Q. Caecilius C. f. Q. n. Metellus (Creticus) 
Q. Marcius Q. f. Q. n. Rex 


M’. Acilius M’. f. M’. n. Glabrio 
L. Volcatius Tullus 
L. Manlius L. f. Torquatus 


(Both elected after conviction for bribery of consuls designate P. Cornelius P.? f. L. n. 


Sulla and P. Autronius L. f. Paetus) 
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L. Iulius L. f. L. n. Caesar 

M. Tullius M. f. M. n. Cicero 

D. Iunius M. f. Silanus 

M. Pupius M. f. Piso Frugi Calpurnianus 
Q. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus Celer 
C. Iulius C. f. C. n. Caesar 

L. Calpurnius L. f. L. n. Piso Caesoninus 
P. Cornelius P. f. Cn. n. Lentulus Spinther 
Cn. Cornelius P. f. Lentulus Marcellinus 
Cn. Pompeius Cn. f. Sex. n. Magnus II 
L. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus 
Cn. Domitius M. f. M. n. Calvinus 

Cn. Pompeius Cn. f. Sex. n. Magnus III 


Ser. Sulpicius Q. f. Rufus 
L. Aemilius M. f. Q. n. Lepidus Paullus 
C. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus 
C. Iulius C. f. C. n. Caesar II 
Q. Fufius Q. f. C. n. Calenus 
C. Iulius C. f. C. n. Caesar III 
C. Iulius C. f. C. n. Caesar IV 
Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus suff. 
C. Caninius C. f. C. n. Rebilus suff. 
C. Iulius C. £f. C. n. Caesar V 
P. Cornelius P. f. Dolabella suff. 
C. Vibius C. f. C. n. Pansa Caetronianus 
C. Iulius C. f. C. n. Caesar suff. 
P. Ventidius P. f. Bassus suff. 


C. Marcius C. f. C. n. Figulus 

C. Antonius M. f. M. n. (Hibrida) 

L. Licinius L. f. L. n. Murena 

M. Valerius M. f. M'. n. Messala Niger 

L. Afranius A. f. 

M. Calpurnius C. f. Bibulus 

A. Gabinius A. f. 

Q. Caecilius P. f. Q. n. Metellus Nepos 

L. Marcius L. f. Q. n. Philippus 

M. Licinius P. f. M. n. Crassus Dives II 

Ap. Claudius Ap. f. Ap. n. Pulcher 

M. Valerius Messalla Rufus 

Q. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus Pius Scipio 
Nasica 

M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus 

C. Claudius C. f. M. n. Marcellus 

L. Cornelius P. f. Lentulus Crus 

P. Servilius P. f. C. n. Isauricus 

P. Vatinius P. f. 

M. Aemilius M. f. Q. n. Lepidus 

no colleague 


C. Trebonius C. f. suff. 
M. Antonius M. f. M. n. 
A. Hirtius A. f. 


Q. Pedius M. f. suff. 
C. Carrinas C. f. suff. 


So the literary sources; but Fasti Capit. reverses the succession of Ventidius and Carrinas, 
making Carrinas succed to Octavian, Ventidius to Pedius. 


M. Aemilius M. f. Q. n. Lepidus 

L. Antonius M. f. M. n. (Pietas) 

Cn. Domitius M. f. M. n. Calvinus 
L. Cornelius L. f. Balbus suff. 

L. Marcius L. f. C. n. Censorinus 
C. Cocceins Balbus suff. 

Ap. Claudius C. f. Ap. n. Pulcher 
L. Cornelius Lentulus suff. 

M. (Vipsanius) Agrippa L. f. 


L. Gellius L. f. L. n. Publicola 
L. Nonius L. f. T.? n. Asprenas suff. 
Sex. Pompeius Sex. f. Sex.? n. 
P. Cornelius P.? f. Scipio? suff. 
M. Antonius M. f. M. n. II 
L. Sempronius L. f. L. n. Atratinus suff. 
Paullus Aemilius L. f. M. n. Lepidus 
C. Memmius C. f. L. n. 
M. Herennius (M.? f. T.? n. Picens?) 
Imp. Caesar Divi f. II 
L. Antonius P. f. L. n. Paetus suff. 
L. Flavius 
C. Fonteius C. f. Capito 
M. Acilius M’. f. Glabrio 
L. Vinicius M. f. 
Q. Laronius 


L. Munatius L. f. L. n. Plancus 
P. Servilius P. f. C. n. (Vatia) Isauricus) 
Cn. Asinius Cn. f. Pollio 
P. Canidius P. f. Crassus suff. 
C. Calvisius C. f. Sabinus 
P. Alfenus P. f. Varus suft. 
C. Norbanus C. f. Flaccus 
L. Marcius L. f. L. n. Philippus suff. 
L. Caninius L. f, Gallus 
T. Statilius T. f. Taurus suff. 
M. Cocceius Nerva 
-Marcius- suff. 
L. Cornificius L. f. 
T. Peducaetts suff. 
L. Scribonius L. f. Libo 


L. Volcatius L. f. Tullus 
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Cn. Domitius L. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus 
L. Cornelius Cinna suff. 
M. Valerius Messalla 

M. Antonius M. f. M. n. III (design.) 


M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Messalla Corvinus 


suff. 
M. Titius L. f. 
Cu. Pompeius Q. f. 


C. Sosius C. f. T. n. 


Imp. Caesar Divi f. III 


(From 30 B.C., only ordinary consuls are listed here, without filiation) 


Imp. Caesar Divi f. IV 

Imp. Caesar Divi f. V 

Imp. Caesar Divi f. VI 

Imp. Caesar Divi f. VII 

Imp. Caesar Divi f. Augustus VIII 
Imp. Caesar Divi f. Augustus IX 
Imp. Caesar Divi f. Augustus X 
Imp. Caesar Divi f. Augustus XI 
M. Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus 
M. Lollius 

M. Appuleius 

C. Sentius Saturninus 

P. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus 
C. Furnius 

L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 

M. Livius Drusus Libo 

M. Licinius Crassus 

Ti. Claudius Nero 

M. Valerius Messalla Barbatus Appianus 
Q. Aelius Tubero 

Africanus Fabius Maximus 

Nero Claudius Drusus 

C. Marcius Censorinus 

Ti. Claudius Nero II 

D. Laelius Balbus 

Imp. Caesar Divi f. Augustus XII 
C. Calvisius Sabinus 

L. Cornelius Lentulus 

Imp. Caesar Divi f. Augustus XIII 
Cossus Cornelius Lentulus 


C. Caesar 

P. Vinicius 

L. Aelius Lamia 

Sex. Aelius Catus 

L. Valerius Messalla Volesus 

M. Aemilius Lepidus 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Creticus Silanus 

M. Furius Camillus 

C. Poppaeus Sabinus 

P. Cornelius Dolabella 

M°. Aemilius Lepidus 

Germanicus Caesar 

C. Silius A. Caecina Largus (cf. Panciera, 
above, p. 255, note I) 

Sex. Pompeius 

Drusus Caesar 


M. Licinius Crassus 

Sex. Appuleius 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa II 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa III 

T. Statilius Taurus II 

M. Iunius Silanus 

C. Norbanus Flaccus 

A. Terentius Varro Murena 

L. Arruntius 

Q. Aemilius Lepidus 

P. Silius Nerva 

Q. Lucretius (Cinna?) Vespillo 
Cn. Comelius Lentulus 

C. Iunius Silanus 

P. Cornelius Scipio 

L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi (Pontifex) 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus (Augur) 
P. Quinctilius Varus 

P. Sulpicius Quirinius 

Paullus Fabius Maximus 

Iullus Antonius 

T. Quinctius Crispinus (Sulpicianus) 
C. Asinius Gallus 

Cn. Calpurnius Piso 

C. Antistius Vetus 

L. Cornelius Sulla 

L. Passienus Rufus 

M. Valerius Messalla Messallinus 
M. Plautius Silvanus 

L. Calpurnius Piso (Augur) 


L. Aemilius Paullus 

P. Alfenus Varus 

M. Servilius 

C. Sentius Saturninus 

Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus 
L. Arruntius 

Licinius Nerva Silianus 
Sex. Nonius Quinctilianus 
Q. Sulpicius Camerinus 
C. Iunius Silanus 

T. Statilius Taurus 

C. Fonteius Capito 

L. Munatius Plancus 


Sex. Appuleius 
C. Norbanus Flaccus 
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Sisenna Statilius Taurus 

L. Pomponius Flaccus 

Ti. Caesar Augustus III 

M. Iunius Silanus Torquatus 

M. Valerius Messalla Messallinus 

Ti. Caesar IV 

D. Haterius Agrippa 

C. Asinius Pollio 

Ser. Comelius Cethegus 

Cossus Cornelius Lentulus 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus 

L. Calpurnius Piso 

C. Appius Iunius Silanus 

C. Fufius Geminus 

M. Vinicius 

Ti. Caesar V 

Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 

L. Livius Ocella Sulpicius Galba 

Paullus Fabius Persicus 

C. Cestius Gallus 

Sex. Papinius Allenius 

Cn. Acerronius Proculus 

M. Aquila Iulianus 

C. Caesar Augustus Germanicus II 

C. Caesar III 

C. Caesar IV 

Ti. Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus II 

Ti. Claudius III 

T. Statilius Taurus 

M. Vinicius II 

D. Valerius Asiaticus II 

Ti. Claudius IV 

A. Vitellius 

Q. Veranius 

C. Antistius Vetus II 

Ti. Claudius V 

Faustus Cornelius Sulla Felix 

D. Iunius Silanus Torquatus 

M’. Acilius A viola 

Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus 

Q. Volusius Saturninus 

Nero II 

Nero III 

C. Vipstanus Apronianus 

Nero IV 

P. Petronius Turpilianus 

P. Marius Celsus 

C. Memmius Regulus 

C. Laecanius Bassus 

A. Licinius Nerva Silianus Firmus Pasidienus 

C. Luccius Telesinus 

L. Iulius Rufus 

Ti. Catius Asconius Silius Italicus 

Ser. Sulpicius Galba Imperator Caesar 
Augustus II 

Imp. Caesar Vespasianus Augustus II 

Imp. Vespasianus III 


L. Scribonius Libo 

C. Caelius Rufus (Nepos?) 
Germanicus Caesar II 

L. Norbanus Balbus 

M. Aurelius Cotta Maximus Messallinus 
Drusus Caesar II 

C. Sulpicius Galba 

C. Antistius Vetus 

L. Visellius Varro 

M. Asinius Agrippa 

C. Calvisius Sabinus 

M. Licinius Crassus Frugi 

P. Silius Nerva 

L. Rubellius Geminus 

L. Cassius Longinus 

L. Aelius Seianus 

L. Arruntius (Furius) Camillus Scribonianus 
L. Cornelius Sulla Felix 

L. Vitellius 

M. Servilius Nonianus 

Q. Plautius 

C. Petronius Pontius Nigrinus 
P. Nonius Asprenas 

L. Apronius Caesianus 

C. Laecanius Bassus 

Cn. Sentius Saturninus 

C. Caecina Largus 

L. Vitellius II 

C. (Sallustius) Passienus Crispus II 
T. Statilius Taurus Corvinus 
M. Iunius Silanus 

L. Vitellius III 

L. Vipstanus Publicola Messalla 
C. Pompeius Longinus Gallus 
M. Suillius Nerullinus 

Ser. Cornelius (Scipio) Salvidienus Orfitus 
L. Salvius Otho Titianus 

Q. Haterus Antoninus 

M. Asinius Marcellus 

L. Antistius Vetus 

P. Cornelius (Lentulus?) Scipio 
L. Calpurnius Piso 

M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus 
C. Fonteius Capito 

Cossus Cornelius Lentulus 

L. Cacsennius Paetus 

L. Asinius Gallus 

L. Verginius Rufus 

M. Licinius Crassus Frugi 

M. (Iulius) Vestinus Atticus 

C. Suetonius Paullinus II? 
Fontcius Capito 

P. Galerius Trachalus 

T. Vinius (Rufinus?) 


Titus Caesar Vespasianus 
M. Cocceius Nerva 
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Imp. Vespasianus IV 

Caesar Domitianus II 

Imp. Vespasianus V 

Imp. Vespasianus VI 

Imp. Vespasianus VII 

Imp. Vespasianus VIII 

D. Iunius Novius Priscus (Rufus?) 

Imp. Vespasianus IX 

Imp. Titus Caesar Vespasianus Augustus VIII 

L. Flavius Silva Nonius Bassus 

Imp. Domitianus VIII 

Imp. Domitianus IX 

Imp. Domitianus X 

Imp. Domitianus XI 

-+ 

Imp. Domitianus XII 

Imp. Domitianus XIII 

Imp. Domitianus XIV 

T. Aurelius Fulvus 

Imp. Domitianus XV 

M’. Acilius Glabrio 

Imp. Domitianus XVI 

Sex. Pompeius Collega 

L. Nonius Calpurnius Asprenas Torquatus 

Imp. Domitianus XVII 

C. Manlius Valens 

Imp. Nerva Caesar Augustus III 

Imp. Nerva Caesar Augustus IV 

A. Comelius Palma Frontonianus 

Imp. Traianus III 

Imp. Traianus IV 

L. Iulius Ursus Servianus II 

Imp. Traianus V 

Sex. Attius Suburanus Aemilianus II 

Ti. Iulius Candidus Marius Celsus II 

L. Ceionius Commodus 

L; Licinius Sura III 

Ap. Annius Trebonius Gallus 

A. Cornelius Palma Frontonianus II 

M. Peducaeus Priscinus 

C. Calpurnius Piso 

Imp. Traianus VI 

L. Publilius Celsus II 

Q. Ninnius Hasta 

L. Vipstanus Messalla 

L. Fundanius Lamia Aelianus 

Q. Aquilius Niger 

Imp. Caesar Traianus Hadrianus Augustus II 

Imp. Hadrianus III 

L. Catilius Severus Iulianus Claudius 
Reginus II 

M. Annius Verus II 

M'. Acilius Aviola 

Q. Articuleius Paetinus 

M'. Acilius Glabrio 

M. Lollius Paullinus D. Valerius Asiaticus 
Saturninus II 
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Titus Caesar II 

L. Valerius Catullus Messallinus 

Titus Caesar III 

Titus Caesar IV 

Titus Caesar V 

Titus Caesar VI 

L. Ceionius Commodus 

Titus Caesar VII 

Caesar Domitianus VII 

L.? Asinius Pollio Verrucosus 

T. Flavius Sabinus 

Q. Petillius Rufus II 

C. Oppius Sabinus 
cf. Syme, JRS 43, 1953, p. 155; Degrassi, 
Athenaeum 33, 1955, pp. 112-116 

Ser. Cornelius Dolabella Petronianus 

L. Volusius Saturninus 

L. Minucius Rufus 

M. Asinius Atratinus 

M. Cocceius Nerva II 

M. Ulpius Traianus 

Q. Volusius Saturninus 

Q. Peducaeus Priscinus 

T. Sextius Magius Lateranus 

T. Flavius Clemens 

C. Antistius Vetus 

L. Verginius Rufus III 

Imp. Caesar Nerva Traianus Augustus II 

Q. Sosius Senecio 

Sex. Iulius Frontinus III 

Q. Articuleius Paetus 

L. Licinius Sura II 

M’. Laberius Maximus II 

M. Asinius Marcellus 

C. Antius A. Iulius Quadratus II 

Sex. Vettulenus Civica Cerialis 

Q. Sosius Senecio II 

M. Atilius Metilius Bradua 

P. Calvisius Tullus Ruso 

Ser. (Cornelius) Scipio Salvidienus 

M. Vettius Bolanus 

T. Sextius Africanus 

C. Clodius Crispinus 

P. Manilius Vopiscus Vicinillianus 

M. Pedo Vergilianus 

Sex. Carminius Vetus 

M. Rebilus Apronianus 

Cn. Pedanius Fuscus Salinator 

P. Dasumius Rusticus 

T. Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Arrius An- 
tonius 

Cn. Arrius Augur 

Corellius Pansa 

L. Venuleius Apronianus Octavius Priscus 

C. Bellicius Flaccus Torquatus Tebanianus 

L. Epidius Titius Aquilinus 
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M. Annius Verus III 
T. Atilius Rufus Titianus 


L. Nonius Calpurnius Asprenas Torquatus II 


C. Eggius Ambibulus 
M. Gavius (Claudius) Squilla Gallicanus 
M. Annius Libo 


cf. Polotsky, Israel Exploration Journal 12, 1962, p. 259 for P. Mctilius Nepos II as 


colleague of Libo 

P. Iuventius Celsus T. Aufidius Hoenius 
Severianus II 

Q. Fabius Catullinus 

M. Ser. Octavius Laenas Pontianus 

C. Iunius Serius Augurinus 


M. Antonius Hiberus 

L. Iulius Ursus Servianus III 

L. Tutilius Lupercus Pontianus 

L. Ceionius Commodus 

L. Aelius Caesar II 

Canus Iunius Niger 

Imp. Caesar T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augustus Pius II 

Imp. Antoninus Pius III 

T. Hoenius Severus 

L. Cuspius Pactumeius Rufinus 

C. Bellicius Flaccus? Torquatus 


L. Lollianus Avitus 

Imp. Antoninus Pius IV 

Sex. Erucius Clarus II 

C. Prastina Pacatus Messallinus 

L. Octavius Cornelius P. Salvius Iulianus 
Aemilianus 

Ser. Cornelius Scipio L.? Salvidienus 
Orfitus 

M. Gavius Squilla Gallicanus 

Sex. Quintilius Condianus 

M’. Acilius Glabrio Cn. Cornelius Severus 

L. Fulvius C. Bruttius Praesens etc. 

L. Aelius Aurelius Commodus 

C. Iulius Severus 

M. Ceionius Silvanus 

M. (Ceionius) Civica Barbarus 


Sex. Sulpicius Tertullus 

Plautius Quintillus (Quintilius) 

Appius Annius Atilius Bradua 

M. Aurelius Caesar III — after 7 Mar: 
Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Augustus III 

Q. Iunius Rusticus II 

M. Pontius Laelianus 

M. Pompeius Macrinus 

M. Gavius Orfitus 

Q. Servilius Pudens 

Imp. L. Aurelius Verus III 

L. Venuleius Apronianus Octavius II 

Q. Pompeius Senecio Roscius Murena 
Coelius ctc. 


L. Neratius Marcellus II 


M. Flavius Aper 

M. Antonius Rufinus 

C. (M.?) Trebius Sergianus (or praenomen 
P. - cf. Polotsky, Israel Exploration Journal 
I2, 1962, p. 259 

P. Mummius Sisenna 

T. Vibius Varus 

P. Calpurnius Atilianus (Atticus Rufus?) 

Sex. Vettulenus Civica Pompeianus 

P. Coelius Balbinus Vibullius Pius 

C. Pomponius Camerinus 

C. Bruttius Praesens L. Fulvius Rusticus II 


M. Aelius Aurelius Verus Caesar 

M. Peducaeus Stloga Priscinus 

L. Statius Quadratus 

L. Vibullius Hipparchus Ti. Claudius Atti- 
cus Herodes 

T. Statilius Maximus 

M. Aurelius Caesar II 

Cn. Claudius Severus Arabianus 

L. Annius Largus 

C. Bellicius Calpurnius Torquatus 


Q. (Pompeius) Sosius Priscus 


Sex. Carminius Vetus 

Sex. Quintilius Valerius Maximus 

M. Valerius Homullus 

A. Iunius Proculus 

T. Sextus Lateranus 

M. Iunius Rufinus Sabinianus 

C. Serius Augurinus 

M. Metilius Aquillius Regulus Nepos Vo- 
lusius Torquatus Fronto 

Q. Tineius Sacerdos Clemens 

M. Statius Priscus Licinius Italicus 

T. Clodius Vibius Varus 

L. Aelius Aurelius Commodus II = after 
7 Mar: Imp. Caesar L. Aurelius Verus 
Augustus H 

L. Titius Plautius Aquilinus 

A. Iunius Pastor L. Caesennius Sospes 

P. Iuventius Celsus 

L. Arrius Pudens 

L. (A.) Fufidius Pollio 

M. Uminidius Quadratus 

L. Sergius Paullus II 

M. Aqu(ilius?) P. Coelius Apollinaris 
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C. (Sex.) Erucius Clarus 

T. Statilius Severus 

Ser. (Calpurnius) Scipio Orfitus 

Cn. Claudius Severus II 

L. Aurelius Gallus 

L. Calpurnius Piso 

T. Pomponius Proculus Vitrasius Pollio II 

Imp. Caesar L. Aelius Commodus Augustus 

Ser. (Cornelius) Scipio (Salvidienus) Orfitus 

Imp. Commodus II 

L. Fulvius C. Bruttius Praesens etc. II 

Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Commodus 
Antonius Augustus III 

M. Petronius Sura Mamertinus 

Imp. Commodus IV 

L; Cossonius Eggius Marullus 

Maternus 


Imp. Commodus V 

L. Druttius Quintius Crispinus 

P.? Seius Fuscianus II 

Dulius (D. Iulius?) Silanus 

Imp. Commodus VI 

Opilius Pedo Apronianus 

Imp. Commodus VII 

Q. Pompeius Sosius Falco 

Imp. Caesar L. Septimius Severus Pertinax 
, Augustus II 

P. Iulius Scapula Tertullus Priscus 
C. Domitius Dexter II 

T. Sextus Latcranus 

P. Martius Sergius Saturninus 

P. Cornelius Anullinus II 

Ti. Claudius Severus Proculus 

L. Annius Fabianus 

Imp. Severus III 


C. Fulvius Plautianus II 

L. Fabius Cilo Septiminus Catinius Acilianus 
Lepidus Fulcinianus II 

Imp. Antoninus II 

M. Nummius Umbrius Primus Senecio 
Albinus 

(L.?) Annius Maximus 

Imp. Antoninus III 

Pompeianus 

M’. Acilius Faustinus 

Terentius Gentianus 

C. Iulius Asper II 

Imp. Antoninus IV 

L. Valerius Messalla (Apollinaris?) 

(Q.) Maecius Laetus II 

P. Catius Sabinus II 

C. Bruttius Praesens 


M. Gavius Cornclius Cethegus 
L. Alfidius Herennianus 
Quintilius Maximus 

Ti. Claudius Pompeianus II 

Q. Volusius Flaccus Cornelianus 
P. Salvius Iulianus 

M. Flavius Aper II 

P. Peducacus Plautius Quintillus 
D. Velius Rufus (Iulianus?) 

P. Martius Verus II 

Sex. Quintilius Condianus (II?) 
L. Antistius Burrus 


Q. Tineius Rufus 

C. Aufidius Victorinus etc. II 

Cn. Papirius Aelianus C. Octavius Vindex 

Ti. Claudius M. Appius Atilius Bradua 
Regillus Atticus 

M'. Acilius Glabrio II 

L. Roscius Aelianus Paculus 

M. Servilius Silanus II 

Q. Servilius Silanus 

M. Petronius Sura Septimianus 

M. Valerius Bradua Mauricus 

P. Helvius Pertinax II 

C. Iulius Erucius Clarus Vibianus 

D. Clodius Septimius Albinus Caesar II 


Q. Tineius Clemens 

L. Valerius Messalla Thrasea Priscus 

L. Cuspius Rufinus 

L. Aurelius Gallus 

M. Aufidius Fronto 

C. Aufidius Victorinus 

M. Nonius Arrius Mucianus 

Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Severus Antoninus 
Augustus 

P. Septimius Geta II 

M. Annius Flavius Libo 


P. Septimius Geta Caesar 

Fulvius (Gavius Numisius Petronius?) 
Aemilianus 

L. Septimius Aper 

Geta Caesar II 

Avitus 

A. Triarius Rufinus 

Bassus 

C. Tulius (Camilius?) Galerius Asper 

D. Caelius (Calvinus) Balbinus II 

C. Octavius Appius Suetrius Sabinus 

M. Munatius Sulla Cerialis 

P. Cornelius Anullinus 

T. Messius Extricatus II 


Imp. Caesar M. Opellius Severus Macrinus Augustus Oclatinius Adventus // after 8 June: 
Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Antoninus Augustus 


Imp. Antoninus II 


Q. Tineius Sacerdos II 
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Imp. Antoninus III 
C. Vettius Gratus Sabinianus 
Imp. Antoninus IV 


L. Marius Maximus Perpetuus Aurelianus II 

Ap. Claudius Iulianus H 

Ti. Manilius Fuscus II 

Imp. Severus Alexander II 

M. Nummius Senecio Albinus 

Q. Aiacius Modestus Crescentianus II 

Imp. Severus Alexander III 

L. Virius Agricola 

Claudius Pompeianus 

L. Virius Lupus (Iulianus?) 

L. Valerius Maximus 

M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus II 

Cn. Claudius Severus 

Imp. Caesar C. Iulius Verus Maximinus 
Augustus 

L. Marius Perpetuus 

(Ca Fulvius Pius 

Imp. Caesar M. Antonius Gordianus 
Augustus 

Sabinus II 

Imp. Gordianus H 

C. Vettius Gratus Atticus Sabinianus 

L. Annius Arrianus 

T. Pollenius Armenius Peregrinus 

Imp. Caesar M. Iulius Philippus Augustus 

C. Bruttius Praesens 

Imp. Philippus II 

Imp. Philippus III 

Fulvius Aemilianus II 

Imp. Caesar C. Messius Quintus Traianus 
Decius II 

Imp. Decius (Divus Decius) III 


Imp. Caesar C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus 
Augustus II 

Imp. Volusianus II 

Imp. Caesar P. Licinius Valerianus 
Augustus II 

Imp. Valerianus III 

L. Valerius Maximus II 

Imp. Valerianus IV 

M. Nummius Tuscus 

(Nummius) Aemilianus (Dexter) 

P. Cornelius Saecularis II 

Imp. Gallienus IV 


P. Valerius Comazon Eutychianus 

M. Flavius Vitellius Seleucus 

M. Aurelius Severus Alexander Caesar // 
from 13 Mar. — Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius 
Severus Alexander Augustus 

L. Roscius Aelianus Paculus Salvius Iulianus 

C. Bruttius Crispinus 

Ser. Calpurnius Domitius Dexter 

C. Aufidius Marcellus II 

M. Laelius (Fulvius?) Maximus Aemilianus 

M. (Pomponius?) Maecius Probus 

Cassius Dio Cocceianus II 

Sex. Catius Clementinus Priscillianus 

T. Flavius Sallustius Paelignianus 

L. Marius Maximus 

Cn. Cornelius Paternus 

(Su?)lla Urbanus 

L. Ti. Claudius Aurelius Quintianus 

M. Pupienus Africanus 


L. Mummius Felix Cornelianus 
Pontius Proculus Pontianus 
M. (M'.?) Acilius Aviola 


Se(ius?) Venustus 

(Clodius) Pompeianus 

C. Asinius Lepidus Praetextatus 
C. Cervonius Papus 

Fulvius Aemilianus 

C. Maesius Titianus 

C. All(—) Albinus 

Imp. Caesar M. Iulius Severus Philippus 
Imp. Philippus II 

L. Naevius Aquilinus 

Vettius Gratus 


Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius 
Caesar 

Imp. Caesar C. Vibius Afinius Gallus 
Veldumnianus Volusianus Augustus 

Valerius Maximus 

Imp. Caesar P. Licinius Egnatius Gallienus 
Augustus 

Imp. Gallienus II 

M. Acilius Glabrio 

Imp. Gallienus III 

Mummius Dassus 

(Ti. Pomponius) Bassus 

C. Iunius Donatus II 

L. Petronius Taurus Volusianus 


[|] in Gaul: Imp. Caesar M. Cassianus Latinius Postumus Augustus II 


Imp. Gallienus V 
[| in Gaul: Imp. Postumus III 
(M.) Nummius (Ceionius) Albinus II 
Imp. Gallienus VI 
(Licinius) Valerianus II 
Imp. Gallienus VII 


Nummius Faustianus 


Dexter (Maximus?) 
Saturninus 

Lucillus 

Sabinillus 
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Paternus 
// in Gaul: Imp. Postumus IV 
(Aspasius?) Paternus II 
Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Valerius Claudius 
Augustus // in Gaul: Imp. Postumus V 
Flavius Antiochianus II 
Imp. Caesar L. Domitius Aurelianus 
Augustus // in Gaul: Imp. Caesar C. Pius 
Esuvius Tetricus Augustus 
Quietus 
[| in Gaul: Imp. Tetricus II 
M. Claudius Tacitus 
Imp. Aurelianus II 
J| in Gaul: Imp. Tetricus III 
Imp. Aurelianus III 
Imp. Tacitus II 
Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Probus Augustus 
Imp. Probus II 
Imp. Probus III 
Messalla 
Imp. Probus IV 
Imp. Probus V 
Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Carus Augustus II 
Imp. Carinus II 


Imp. Carinus III (after death of Carinus: 

Imp. Caesar C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletia- 
nus Augustus II) 

M. Iunius Maximus II 

Imp. Diocletianus III 


Imp. Maximianus II 

L. Ragonius Quintianus 

Imp. Diocletianus IV 

C. Iunius Tiberianus II 

Afranius Hannibalianus 

Imp. Diocletianus V 

C. Flavius Valerius Constantius Nobilissi- 
mus Caesar 

Nummius Tuscus 

Imp. Diocletianus VI 

Imp. Maximianus V 

(M. Iunius Caesonius Nicomachus) 
Anicius Faustus (Paulinus) II 

Imp. Diocletianus VII 

Constantius Caesar III 

T. Flavius Postumius Titianus II 

Constantius Caesar IV 

Imp. Diocletianus VIII 

Imp. Diocletianus IX 

Constantius Caesar V (after 1 May Augustus) 

Flavius Valerius Constantius Augustus VI 


West: Maximianus IX 


Rome: Maximianus IX 


18 HdAI.7 


Archesilaus 
II M. Piavonius Victorinus 
(Egnatius?) Marinianus 
Paternus 

I| Imp. Victorinus Augustus 
Virius Orfitus 
(Ti.) Pomponius Bassus II 


Iunius Veldumnianus 


(Iulius) Placidianus 
Capitolinus 


Marcellinus 

Aemilianus 

Paulinus 

Virius Lupus 

Nonius Paternus II 

Gratus 

C. Iunius Tiberianus 

Victorinus 

Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Carinus 

Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Numerius Nu- 
merianus Augustus 

T. Claudius M. Aurelius Aristobulus 


Vettius Aquilinus 

Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Valerius Maxi- 
mianus Augustus 

Pomponius Ianuarianus 

M. Magrius Bassus 

Imp. Maximianus III 

Cassius Dio 

Iulius Asclepiodotus 

Imp. Maximianus IV 

C. Galerius Valerius Maximianus Nobilis- 
simus Caesar 

C. Annius Anullinus 

Constantius Caesar II 

Maximianus Caesar II 

Virius Gallus 


Imp. Maximianus VI 

Maximianus Caesar III 

Virius Nepotianus 

Maximianus Caesar IV 

Imp. Maximianus VII 

Imp. Maximianus VIII 

Maximianus CaesarV (after 1 May Augustus) 

C. Galerius Valerius Maximianus Augu- 
stus VI 

L. (M.? C.?) Flavius Valerius Constaninus 
Nobilissimus Caesar 

C. Valerius Galerius Maximinus Nobilissi- 
mus Caesar 
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East: Flavius Valerius Severus Augustus 


Diocletianus X 


Rome: M. Aurelius Valerius Maxentius 


Augustus 
Rome: Maxentius II 
East: Valerius Licinianus Licinus 
Augustus 
Rome: Maxentius III 
East: Tatius Andronicus 
Galerius Maximianus VIII 
Constantinus II 
Rome: Maxentius IV 
Constantinus III 
Rome: Maximinus III 
C. Caeionius Rufius Volusianus II 
Constantinus IV 
Antonius Caecina? Sabinus 
Ovinius Gallicanus 


Licinius V 
Constantinus V 
Constantinus VI 


West: Crispus Caesar II 

East: Licinius VI 

Petronius Probianus 

Acilius Severus 

Crispus Caesar III 

Sex. Anicius (Faustus) Paulinus II 
Constantinus VII 


Flavius Constantius 

Flavius Ianuarinus 
Constantinus VIII 

Flavius Gallicanus 

Julius Annius Bassus 

L. Papinius (Fabius) Pacatianus 
Flavius Iulius Delmatius 
Flavius Optatus 


Flavius Iulius Constantius 

Virius Nepotianus 

Flavius Felecianus 

Flavius Ursus 

Flavius Iulius Constantius Augustus II 

Septimius Acydinus 

Antonius Marcellinus 

Constantius III 

M. Maccius Memmius Furius Babrius 
Caecilianus Placidus 

Flavius Domitius Leontius 

Flavius Amantius 

Constantius IV 

Vulcacius Rufinus 


C. Valerius Galerius Maximinus Nobilissi- 
mus Caesar 

Galerius Maximianus VII 

M. Valerius Romulus 


M. Valerius Romulus II 
L. Flavius Valerius Constantinus Augustus 


Pompeius Probus 


C. Valerius Galerius Maximinus Augustus II 
Licinius II 


Licinius III 


Petronius Annianus 

Licinius IV 

Vettius Rufinus 

Caesonius Bassus (P. Col. inv. 173, cf. Gil- 
liam, Historia 16, 1967, p. 252) 

Flavius Iulius Valerius Crispus Nobilissimus 
Caesar 

Valerius Licinianus Licinius Nobilissimus 
Caesar 

Flavius Claudius Constantinus Nobilissimus 
Caesar 

Constantinus Caesar II 

Licinius Caesar II 

Amnius Anicius Iulianus 

Vettius Rufinus 

Constantinus Caesar III 

P. Caeionius Iulianus 

Flavius Iulius Constantius Nobilissimus 
Caesar 

Valerius Maximus 

Vettius Iustus 

Constantinus Caesar IV 

Valerius Tullianus Symmachus 

Flavius Ablabius 

Maecilius Hilarianus 

Domitius Zenofilus 

Ammius Manius Caesonius Nicomachus 
Anicius Paulinus 

Caeionius Rufius Albinus 

Tettius Facundus 

Fabius Titianus 

Flavius Polemius 

Flavius Iulius Claudius Constans Augustus 

L. Aradius Val(erius?) Proculus 

Petronius Probinus 

Constans II 

Flavius Pisidius Romulus 


Flavius Sallustius Bonosus 
Flavius Rufius Albinus 
Constans III 

Flavius Eusebius 
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The Consular Fasti 275 


Flavius Filippus 

Ulpius Limenius 

Flavius Anicius Sergius 

West: Flavius Magnus Magnentius 
Augustus 

West: Flavius Magnus Decentius 
Nobilissimus Caesar 

East: Constantius V 


Constantius VI 
JJ Gaul: Magnentius II 
Constantius VII 
Flavius Arbitio 
Constantius VIII 
Constantius IX 
Datianus 
Flavius Eusebius 
Constantius X 
Flavius Palladius Rutilius Taurus 
Aemilianus 
Flavius Claudius Mamertinus 
Flavius Claudius Iulianus Augustus IV 
Flavius Iovianus Augustus 
Flavius Valentinianus Augustus 
Flavius Gratianus 
Flavius Lupicinus 
Valentinianus II 
Flavius Valentinianus 
Valentinianus III 
Flavius Gratianus Augustus II 
Flavius Domitius Modestus 
Valentinianus IV 
Gratianus III 


Valens V 
Gratianus IV 
Valens VI 
D. Magnus Ausonius 
Gratianus V 
Flavius Syagrius 
Flavius Claudius Antonius 
Flavius Merobaudes II 
Flavius Ricomer 
JI Gaul: Flavius Magnus Maximus 
Augustus 
Flavius Arcadius Augustus 
Flavius Honorius 
Valentinianus III 
Theodosius II 
+++? 
Flavius Timasius 
Valentinianus IV 
Q. Flavius Tatianus 
Arcadius II 
Theodosius III 


Flavius Salia 

Flavius Aco Catullinus Philomathus 
Flavius Nigrinianus 

Gaiso 


Paulus 


Flavius Claudius Constantius Gallus Nobi- 
lissimus Caesar 

Constantius Caesar II 
Decentius Caesar II 

Constantius Caesar III 

Q. Flavius Maesius Egnatius Lollianus 

Flavius Claudius Iulianus Nobilissimus 
Caesar 

Iulianus Caesar II 

Naeratius Cerealis 

Flavius Hypatius 

Iulianus Caesar III 

Flavius Florentius 


Flavius Nevitta 

Flavius Sallustius 
Flavius Varronianus 
Flavius Valens Augustus 
Dagalaifus 

Flavius Iovinus 

Valens II 

Flavius Victor 

Valens III 

Sex. (Anicius) Flavius Petronius Probus 
Flavius Arintheus 
Valens IV 

Flavius Equitius 


Flavius Valentinianus Iun. Augustus 
Flavius Merobaudes 

Valentinianus Iun. II 

Q. Clodius Hermogenianus Olybrius 
Flavius Theodosius Augustus 

Flavius Eucherius 

Flavius Afranius Syagrius 

Flavius Saturninus 

Flavius Clearchus 


Flavius Bauto 

Flavius Euodius 

Eutropius 

Flavius Maternus Cynegius 


Flavius Promotus 

Flavius Neoterius 

Q. Flavius Aurelius Symmachus 
Flavius Rufinus 

Flavius Abundantius 

West: Flavius Eugenius Augustus 
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Arcadius III 

West: Virius Nicomachus Flavianus 
(alone) 

Flavius Anicius Hermogenianus Olybrius 

Arcadius IV 

Flavius Caesarius 

Honorius IV 


Honorius II 


Flavius Anicius Probinus 
Honorius III 

Flavius Nonius Atticus Maximus 
Flavius Eutychianus 


INDICES 


A NOTE ON THE INDICES 


The indices, particularly the index of months, are constructed to be an integral part 
of this work, and are intended to serve as reference material, as well as purely a 
locator for material in the text. Accordingly, I have indicated in the index of doc- 
umentary sources the abbreviations followed in the text, and I have tried to make that 
index of sources as a whole a bibliography of ancient sources dealing with calendaric 
and chronographic material. 

The index of months lists all the months I have dealt with in the text with the 
different forms attested, and indicates the ancient locations at which the months are 
attested, with page references. Because the sources, and my own text, often refer 
to the months in Latin script, I have chosen to index the months in Latin translitera- 
tion, and a word on the form of transliteration may be useful. I have alphabetized 
all aspirated names under 'h'; in general, ‘u’ has been used to transliterate upsilon, 
although I have followed my own habit of transliterating upsilon by ‘y’ in such for- 
mations as Hyakinthios, etc., and in transliterating Egyptian and Macedonian months 
as Dystros and Tybi, for example. I have given cross references to alternate spellings 
of the same name, when the alternates are not immediately apparent or adjacent 
to each other; é transliterates eta, 6 transliterates omega, and both of these are alpha- 
betized as if the macron were not there, except when only the macron differentiates 
between two alternate orthographies, in which circumstance the version with the 
macron follows that without. 

The index of subjects follows the spellings of names in the text, with its deliberate 
inconsistencies. I have spelled all ancient authors in their Latin forms, while I have 
transliterated directly names of months, ancient historical personages, archons, etc. 
Names of places give me much trouble: I find Korkyra uncomfortable in English. 
I have, accordingly, used Latin spellings for places familiar to me in their latinate 
form, and used transliteration for places familiar to me in that form, and alphabetized 
according to English alphabetic order. 

Finally, I have not indexed extensive tabular material at all. Specifically, the follow- 
ing parts of the text are not indexed: 


Table, p. 195, note I 

Athenian archon list, pages 198-210, 212-222, 224-237 
Spartan Ephors, pages 240-241 

Roman Consuls, pages 256-276 


1. INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


abacus 62-63 

Abai, Phocis 71 

Acarnania 78-79 

Acco, false era 248! 

Achaea 94, 95, 97-98; calendar of, used in 
Arcadia 94; Messenia 95 

M. Acilius 167 

Aegiale, Amorgos 106 

Aegina 92 

Aetolia 76, 78 

agricultural year, Rome 169? 

Acragas 137 

Alexander the Great, death date 141 

Alexandria 177 

Alexandria Troas, false era 2481 

Ambracia 79 

Ambryssa 71 

Amorgos 105-106, 107 

Amphissa 77 

amphora letters 58-59 

Amyzon 120 

Anaxagoras 24, 26; explanation of solar eclipse 
25 

Anaximander 22, 231, 245, 39 

Andania 95, 97 

Andros 105 

Angeai 82 

Antikyra 71 

Antioch 174 

Antiocheia on the Chrysorhoas 180; see Gerasa 

Antiocheia in Persis 134 

Antiocheia in Pisidia 133 

Antissa, Lesbos 127, 129 

Apamea on the Maeander 133 

aphelion 6-7 

Aphrodisias in Caria 187! 

Aphrodisius 40 

apogee 6 

Apollodorus 198!, 2535 

Apollonia on the Aous 80 

Apollonia, in Chalcidice 87 

Apollonia, in Mysia 117 

Apollonia Pontica 117 

Apollonius of Pergae 325 

Apseudes (archonship) 44 

Aptera, Crete 135 

Arabia 177 


Aradus, false era 248! 

Arcadia 94-95 

Arcesine, Amorgos 105, 106 

Archelaus 26 

archon dating $1, 73, LOI-102, 195, 196, 198, 
243 

archon list, Athens 195-237; compilation of, 
196-197; earliest extant list 196; early period 
195-206; fifth-fourth centuries 206-210; 
Hellenistic 210-222; historicity of 198; 
inconsistancles 197-198; Roman 223-237; 
secretary cycle 210, 223; used for dating 
195-197 

Argolid 92 

Argos 90-9I 

Aristarchus of Samos, cycle of 2484 years 49 

Asia-Pamphylia 175, 182 

Askalon 177 

Asteropus 239 

astronomical calendar cycles 33-51; and civil 
calendars 19-20, 52-55, 38? 

astronomical denomination of years 51-52 

astronomy, Babylonian 21f.; Greek 21-33 

Astypalaea 106, 107 

Athens §7-64; archon’s (festival calendar) 
57-58; beginning of month 57; lunar regu- 
latory calendar 57-58; prytany calendar 
61—63; see also archon list 

Atthides 196? 

Augustan reform of julian calendar 156-158 

Axos, Crete 136 


B 


Baalbek 176 

Babylonian calendar 140; equated to Mace- 
donian 140-144; irregular intercalations 21; 
nineteen year cycle 187 

backwards count in last decad, Athens 60-61; 
hemerologia 173-174; Miletus 115; Rhodes 
IIO 

beginning of year, Achaea 905; Athens 64; 
Calendar of Province of Asia 174, 182; Delos 
99; Egypt 143; Ephesus 123; Gerasa 181; 
Miletus 114; Palmyra 178; Rhodes 109; 
Rome, republic 164-165; Rome, ten month 
ycar 169; Salamis, Cyprus 185; September 
23, 174 

Biannos, Crete 135 
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bissextile year, Rome 156 
Bithynia 175; calendar at Cius 117 
Boeotia 66-70 

Boion, Doris 72 

Byzantium 87-88 


* Caesarian'' eras 247 

Caluria, Argolid 92 

calendar equations, Crete 134, 135 

Calendar of Province of Asia 123, 126, 181- 
182; beginning of year 174, 182; intercalation 
176 

Callatis 89 

Callippan years s1 

Callippic cycle 42-49 

Callippus 32-33, 48, 49 

Calymna 111-113 

Cappadocia 177 

Carystus 98, 99 

Cassandreia (Potidaea) 87 

celestial mechanics 23; Pythagorean 24 

celestial sphere 1-3, fig. 2 

Ceos 103-104 

Chaeronea, Boeotia 69, 70 

Chalcedon 131 

Chalcis, Euboea 98, 99 

Chalcis, Lebanon, false era 248! 

Chaleion 77 

Charops 251 

Chersonesus Taurica 89 

Chilon 238, 239, 239! 

Chios 124-125 

Christ, birth of 184 

Cicero 253 

Cius I17 

Cleostratus 39, 40 

Cnidus III 

conjunction 4f., 6f., 8-10, figs. 5, 6a, 6b, 9a, 
9b, 10a, 10b 

construction of calendars 10-13 

consular dating 249-250 

consular fasti 249, 253—276; dictator years 254; 
differing versions 254, 255; use by Livy 255 

Corcyra 79 

Corcyra Melaina (Issa) 79 

Coresia, Ceos 103, 104 

Corinth 89, 188! 

Cos 111-113, 187? 

count of days, Acarnania 79; Achaea 97; 
Aetolia 78; Amorgos 106; Arcadia 95; Argos 
91; Athens 59-61; Athens, prytanies 63; 
Bithynia 176; Bocotia 69-70; Calymna 113; 
Ceos 104; Corcyra 79; Cos 113; Crete 136; 
Delos 100; Delphi 74-75; Ephesus 124, 174; 
Epidaurus 92; Gerasa 181; Halos 81; hemer- 


ologia 173; Hesiod 66; Lesbos 129-130; 
Locris 72; Macedonian calendar in Egypt 
150-151; Magnesia on the Maeander 122; 
Meliteia 82; Miletus 115; numerals 151; 
Palmyra 180; Paphos 174; Pergamum 127; 
Phocis 72; Priene 119; Rhodes 110; Rome 
154-155; Samos 121; Sardis 132; Seleucid 
calendar 144; sequential 151; Skotussa 87; 
Smyrna 174; Sparta 94; Tenos 102-103; 
Thera 107; Thessaly 85 

crescent, visibility of 8, 14f., 16 

Crete 134-136, 175 

Cyclades 104-105 

cycles, astronomical 19f.; Babylonian 21; 
Aretes of Dyrrhachum 495; Callippus 43f., 
47-48; Dion 49°; Heraclitus 49°; Hipparchus 
49; Linus 49°; lunar r1f., 15; Macedonian 
Calendar in Egypt 146, 149; Metonic 45-48, 
53-54; 16 yr. IOO; I9 yr. 21, 43-49, 140, 187; 
S9 yr. 4I, 42; 76 yr. 48, so; 82 yr. 41; 160 yr. 
38; 304 yr. 49; 2484 yr. 49; 5552 yr. 495; 
10,530 yr. 49°; 10,884 yr. 49? 

Cyme 125 

Cyprus 182-186 

Cyzicus 116, 118 


D 


dating formula, Delphi 73 

day 13 

decadal count, Argos 91; Boeotia 69; Crete 
136; Delos 100; Ephesus 124; hemerologia 
173; Magnesia on the Maeander 122; Miletus 
115; Pergamum 127; Priene 119; Rhodes 
110; Sardis 132; Thessaly 85 

decemvirs 167 

Delos 99-101 

Delphi 70, 71, 73-75 

Democritus 4I 

Diodorus 1942, 195 

Dionysius 50-51 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 251-252 

Doric Sporades 106-107 

Doris 72-73 

Dositheus 41 

double-dating, Boeotia 69; Egypt 147-150; 
Palmyra 178 

Dreros, Crete 135, 136 

Dura-Europus 142, 179, 187 


E 


early astronomical theory 21-28 
early cycles 33-35 

earth, motion 29-31; shape of 25 
Eastern Locris 72 


280 


eclipses 24, 245, 25, 26, 27 

ecliptic 2ff., 9f., figs. 3, 4; obliquity of 2f., 
8f., 22, 24, 27, figs. 4, 9a, 9b 

Ecphantus 268 

Egyptian calendars 14, 50; civil 145-146; lunar 
145-146; months at Salamis on Cyprus 
184-186 

Egyptian year, beginning of 143; civil 177', 
186; lunar 186 

Elatos 238 

Elis 95-97; Olympia 192-193 

Empedocles 26 

equator, celestial 2f., fig. 4 

equinoxes 3f., 9f., 17, 23, 27, fig. 4; discovery 
of 22; precession of 4 

Ephesus 122-124, 175, 182 

ephors, Sparta 238-241 

epicycles 32 

Epidamnus 79 

Epidauros 91 

Epidauros Limera, Laconia 93 

Epiphania of Syria, false era 2481 

Epirus 79 

eponymous dating 197; see also archons, king 
lists, ephors, consuls, etc. 

eras 245-248; Achaea 247; Actium 247, 247°, 
247°; Antioch 247%, 247°; Apamea 246°, 
2471; Aradus 2465, 2471; Arethusa 2471, 
247? Augustus, apotheosis of 2461; Botrys 
247°; Byblos 247°; Caesarian 247; Christian 
1904; Cyrene 2475; Demetrias in Phoenicia 
2471; Dionysius 52; false 2481; Gadara 2471; 
Gaza 2471; Gerasa I8o; Laodicea 2465, 2472, 
247; Lydia 2475; Macedonia 247, 247%; 
Nabonassar 51-52; Orthosia 2471; Philadel- 
phia 2471; Philip Arrhidaeus 52; Pompey 
2465, 2471, 247°; Province of Arabia 2478; 
Province of Asia 2478; Province of Dacia 
2478; Province of Mauretania 2478; Province 
of Spain 2475; Province of Upper Moesia 
2478; Roman provinces 247; Samos 246%, 
247; Scythopolis 247!; Sebaston 2464; 
Seleucia in Pieria 247°; Seleucid 142, 245- 
246; Sulla 247°; Tripolis in Phoenicia 2465, 
2471, 247°; Tyre 246°; victory 247 

Eratosthenes 2535 

Eresos, Lesbos 127 ff. 

Eretria, Euboea 98, 99 

Erineus, Doris 72, 73 

Erythrae 125 

Euboea 98-99 

Euctemon 23, 45, 48 

Eudemus 225 

Eudoxus 29-31, 39, 155? 

Eurytus 27 

Eusebius 194? 

excentric motion 32 


Indices 


false eras 248! 

Fasti 153-154; Antiates Maiores 158, 159; 
Capitolini 252; consulares 252 

fifth century B.C. astronomical theory 23-26 

first visibility 8, 14-15, 28, 454, 64, 140 


G 
Gambreion, Mysia 132 
Gaza 177 
Gela 137 


genealogical calculation 244 

generations 241-245; Herodotus 242; 23 yr. 
242, 243, 2442, 244°; 27 yr. 2447, 2445; 
334% yr. 242; 36 yr. 2442; 39 yr. 242, 242’, 
2432, 2442; 40 yr. 242, 242”, 243? 

geocentric model 25 

geometric models 20?, 23-24, 26, 27, 29 ff. 

Gerasa 180-181 

Gerasene Era 2464, 247! 

gnomon 22f., 27, 31 

Gordos, Lydia 1877 

Gortyn, Crete 135, 136 

great circle 2 

Gregorian reform 13 

Gythium, Laconia 93 


Halicarnassus 113 

Halos 81 

Hanisa, false era 248! 

Harpalus 39, 41 

Heliopolis 176 

Hellanicus 196° 

hemerologia 171—178, 183 

Heraclea, Italy 138 

Heracleia under Latmos 120 

Heracleia, Phthiotis 82 

Hermione, Argolid 92 

Herodotus 196, 197, 242, 243 

Hesiod 66-67 

Hestiaiotis 83 

Hierapytna, Crete 135 

Hipparchus 42, 46, 49-50 

Hippias 189, 190, 197 

hippopede 31 

Histiaia, Euboea 98, 99 

homocentric spheres 29-33 

honorific months 126, 129, 133, 177!, 183-184, 
1871 

Hyampolis, Phocis 71 

Hypata 82 
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Iasos II4 

idus 154 

Ilion 131 

Imbros 130 

intercalation 11; Aetolia 78; Athens 58-59; 
astronomical calendars 34, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 46-48, 53, 54, 100; Babylonian- 
Macedonian 140, 142; biennial 34; Boeotia 
68; Calendar of Province of Asia 182; Delos 
100; Elis 193; Hesiod 67; invention 167; 
Metonic 46-48, 54; Miletus 114; Palmyra 
180; Rhodes 109; Rome 156, 159-164; 
Sparta 93-94 

Iolcus 85 

Ios 105 ` 

Iphytos' 190 

Iran 144 

Istros 117 

Iulis, Ceos 103 


J 


Judea 1425 

julian calendar 12f., 155-158, 181-182; An- 
tioch 186; Augustan correction 156-158; 
Cyprus 183, 185, 186; Eastern spread 186- 
187; Egypt 186; Sidon 186 


t 


K 


kalendae 154 

Kalliades 196 

kata thedn dates, Athens 58; Boeotia 69 
king list, Rome 2539 

Knossos 65, 135, 136 

Kolossai 133 

Kophi, Phthiotis 83 

Koroibos 190 

Kuphonisi, Amorgos 106 


Laconia 92-94 

Lagina, Caria 187° 
Lamia 80 

Lampsacus 131 
Laodikeia epi Lyko 133 
late cycles 49-51 

Lato, Crete 135, 136 
lcap-year 13, 16; day 181 
Lebadea, Boeotia 69 
Leros 117 

Lesbos 127-130 
Leucius Cincius 253 
Lissa, Lycia 151 

Locri 138 


lunar calendars 11-12, 14-15, 612, 69, 132, 168, 
187; Athens 53-64; Babylonian 140; Egyp- 
tian 145-146; Macedonian in Egypt 146-151; 
Sardis 132; Seleucid 140-144; Rome 168 

Lutatius 253 

Lycia 174 

Lykourgos 238, 2382, 238? 

Lyttos, Crete 136 


M 


Macedonian calendar 139; Aegina 92; Alex- 
andria 177; Antioch 174; Aphrodisias in 
Caria 187}; Arabia 177; Asia-Pamphylia 175; 
Askalon 177; assimilation to Babylonian 
19 year cycle 140-144; Calendar of Asia 
181—182; Egypt 145-151; Ephesus 175; Gaza 
177; Gerasa 180-181; Hermione 92; Lycia 
174; Palmyra 178-180; Parthia 143; Per- 
gamum 125-126; Sardis 132, 187; Seleucid 
adaptation 139-145, 179, 187; Sidon 174; 
Tyre 176 

Macedonian era 2464 

Magnesia 85 

Magnesia on the Maeander 119, 121—122 

Maimule, Phrygia 187? 

Malla, Crete 136 

Mantinea 97 

Menestratus 41 

menologion 171, 183 

Megalopolis, Arcadia 95, 97 

Megara 89 

Meliteia 81 

Messene 95, 97 

Messenia 95 

Methymna 127ff. 

Meton 22, 23, 39, 41, 44ff., 48 

Metonic cycle 44-49, 58; intercalation 54; 
relation to Athenian calendar 53-54 

Milesian parapegma 44 

Miletus 103, 114-118, 119, 120, 1881; colonies 
116-118 

Minoa, Amorges 106 

month 5-10, 14-15, 16, 66; Rome 155, 158, 
167-168; sidereal 5 ff., figs. 5, 6a, 6b; synodic 
5-10, II, 14, 38, 381, figs. 6a, 6b 

inoon, anomaly 8, fig. 8; eclipse 25; latitude 
9f., figs. 10a, rob; material 25; orbit 25, 
29-31; phases 7f., figs 7a, 7b; speed of travel 
6f. 

Mycenae 92 

Mycenaean calendar 64-65 

Mykonos 105 

Mytilene 127ff. 


282 Indices 


N 


natural units of time 13-18 

Nauteles 41 

Naxos 105, 106 

Neapolis 138 

Nepos 253 

New Year’s Day 16 

Nisyros 110 

nonae 1$4 

Northern Aegean 130 

Notion 124 

Numa 164-166, 167 

numbered months, Achaea 97; Apamea on the 
Maeander 133; Kolossai 133; Laodikeia epi 
Lyko 133; Ozolian Locris 76; Phocis 70; 
Sardis 132! 

numerals for days, Aphrodisias in Caria 187!; 
Gerasa 181; hemerologia 173; Macedonian 
calendar in Egypt 150-151; Palmyra 180; 
Seleucid 144 

numbered days of the week 18 

nundinal letters 154, 161 


O 


obliquity of ecliptic 2f., 8f., 22, 24, figs. 4, 
ga, 9b 

observation of crescent moon 14f., 17, 454, 141 

octaeteris 35-42, 192, 193° 

Oenopides 22, 41f. 

Oianthea 77 

Oitaia, Phthiotis 82 

Olbia 118 

Oliaros 104 

Olos, Crete 135, 136 

Olympia 95-97; year I91-194 

Olympiads 51, 189-194, 196, 243 

Olympic Games 96, 190, 190’; time of festival 
I91-194 

Olympic victor list 189-190, 197, 241 

Olympic year 191—194 

orbits 5f., 27, figs. 5, 6a, 6b 

Orchomenos, Arcadia 65, 97 

Orchomenos, Doeotia 69, 70 

Orthosia, false cra 248! 

Ozolian Locris 75-76 


P 


Pagasae 85 

Palmyra 143, 178-180, 187 
Paphos 175, 183 
parapegmata 178 

Paros 104, 130* 

Parthians 143 


Patmos 117 

Pelasgiotis 83 

Peparethos 99 

Pergamum 125-127, 187! 

perigee 6 

perihelion 6-7 

Perinthus 88-89 

Perrhaebia 84 

Phaeinus 48? 

Phalika, Phthiotis 82 

Philippus 48 

Philistus 51, 189 

Philolaus 24, 27, At 

Phocaea 125 

Phocis 70-72 

Phoenicia, false era 248! 

Phthiotic Thebes 83 

Phthiotis 82-83 

Physkos 77 

planetary days of week 18 

planetary motion: see homocentric spheres 

Poiessa, Ceos 103, 104 

poles, celestial 2f. 

Polybius 194°, 253 

Polykleitos 45* 

Porphyry 194? 

Praisos, Crete 136 

prediction of positions 31, 32 

Priene 118-120 

prytany calendar 61-63 

Ptolemaic system 33 

pulaia 73 

Pylos 64, 65 

Pythagoreans 24-25, 26ff.; numbers 26-28, 
fig. 11, fig. 31! 

Pyrasos 82 

Pythian victor list 197 


R 


Regifugium 160-161? 

Rhegion 137 

Rhodes 105, 107, 109-110, III, I12 

Rome, calendar, julian 155-158; republic 158- 
167; month names 154, 187, 188! 

Rome, chronography 249-255; founding 249- 
253; year 251-252, see also Rome, calendar 


S 


Salamis, Cyprus 184-186 
Samos 120-121 
Sanothrace 130 

Sardis 132-133, 188! 
Seleucia in Pieria 174 


1. Index of Subjects 283 


Scleucia on the Tigris 142-143 

Seleucid calendar 139-145, 179, 187 

Seleucid era 142, 143, 178, 245-246 

Sclcucus I 141, 245 

scmesters, Achaea 97; Cos 111; Delphi 73-74; 
Halos 81; Pyrasos 82; Rhodes 108; Tenos 
101; Thessaly 83 

Servius Tullius 167 

Sicyon 89 

Sidon 174; false era 2481 

Sinope 117 

Siphnos 105 

sixth century B.C. astronomical theory 22-23 

Skarpheia 72 

Skepsis, Troad 132 

Skotussa 86-87 

Stratonikeia, Caria 133 

Smyrna 107, 175, 187? 

solar calendars 12-13 

solar system I-10 

Solon 39!, 40 

solstices 17, 22, 27, 64, 96, 99, 192,193 

Sparta 92-93, 95, 109; ephors 238-241; kings 
238; vicinity of 93 

Stymphalus, Arcadia 95 

sun motions 29-31 

Syme III 

Syracuse 137 


T 


Tanagra, Boeotia 70 
Tauromenium 136-137 
Tegea 94 

Temnos 125 

Telos 111 

Teos 124 

Tenos 101-103 
Termessos 133-134 
Terminalia 160, 160%, 160-1613, 165 
tetraeteris 34f., 40 
Thales 22, 40, 40° 
Thasos 130 


Thaumakoi, Phthiotis 83 
Thebes at Mycale 120 
Thebcs, Phthiotis 83 
Thcopompos, Spartan king 238 
Thera 107 

Thessaly 83-86, 95 

Thira, Lydia 187 

Thronion 72 

Thucydides 196, 238, 243, 244 
Timaeus et, 189, 252 
Tithronius 71 

Tolophon 77 

Tomis 117 

Troezen 92 

Tripolis, false era 248! 

Tritea 77 

Tyre 176; false era 248! 
Tyrnavo 84 


week 17-18 
Y 


ycar 3-5, 16-17; Athens 57-58, 61-63; Baby- 
lonia 21, 187; beginning of 16f., 64, 99, 109, 
114,123,143, 164-165, 169, 174, 178, 181, 182, 
185; bissextile 156; calendar 16-17; Egyptian 
143, 1771, 186; gregorian 13; julian 12f., 
155-158, 181-182; leap 13, 16; lunar 11-12, 
61?, 69, 132, 168, 187; Olympic 191-194; 
regnal 17, 521, 146-148; Rome 155-165, 
167-170; solar 3, 12f., 34; tropical roff., 
121, 2I, 34, 35, 37, 155, 159, 162-163, 169; 
see also cycles, eras, and individual localities 
and calendars 


Zclea, Phrygia 131 
zodiac 22, 39, SI 


Ab 
Baalbek 176 
Palmyra 179 
Abu 
Babylon 140, 141, 143 


Adar 
Baalbek 176 
Palmyra 179 
Addaru 


Babylon 140, 141, 143 
Ag 
Baalbek 176 


Agagulios 


Skotussa 86 
Thessaly 83 


Agerranios 
Lesbos 128, 129 
Agkisaios 
Cyprus 183 
Agrastuón 
Amphissa 77 
Agréios 

Locri 138 
Agrippaios 
Cyprus 183 
Agrippitcios 
Egypt 177 
Agucios 

Aetolia 78 
Aguéios 


Knossos 135 


2, INDEX OF MONTHS 


Agutéos 
Argos 90 
Aguios 
Crete 175 


Agrianios 
Byzantium 87 
Calymna 112 
Cos 112 
Epidauros 91 
Messene 95 
Olos, Crete 135 
Rhodes 109 
Sparta 93 
Syme III 
Telos III 

Agriónios 
Boeotia 67 
Meliteia 81 

Aiari 


Babylon 140, 141, 143 
Aineadaios 


Cyprus 183 
Aineios (cf. Anios) 

Paphos 175, 184 
Ainikos (?) 

Paphos 184 


Ais....sthai 
Axos, Crete 130 


Akatallos 


Zelea 131 


Alalkomenios 
Boeotia 68, 71 
Aléthión 


Iasos 114 


Alphioios 

Elis 97 
Alseios 

Calymna II2 

Cos II2 
A-ma-ko-to 


Mycenaean, Knossos ó$ 


Amalios 


Ambryssa 71 
Delphi 7r, 73, 74, 78 


Amalóios 

Cyme 125 
Amón 

Amphissa 77 
Ainuklaios 

Gortyn 135 
Anios (cf. Aineios) 

Paphos 184 
Antiocheótt 

Laodikeia epi Lyko 133 

Smyrna 175 
Anthestérion 


Amorgos 106 

Apollonia in Chalcidice 87 

Apollonia in Mysia 117 

Apollonia Pontica 117 

Athens 57 

Cius I17 

Cyzicus 116 

Ephesus 122, 123 

Eretria, Euboea 98 

Erythrae 125 

Halicarnassus 113 

Magnesia on the Maeander 
122 

Miletus 115, 116, 117 

Odessos 117 


Olbia 118 
Paros-Oliaros 104 
Perinthus 88, 89 
Priene 118, 119 
Samos 121 
Sinope 117 

Tenos 102 


Anthester (ios) 


Seleucia in Pieria 174 


Apatoureón 


Cyzicus 116 
Istros | 117 
Odessos 117 
Olbia 116 
Priene 1 19 
Sinope 117 
Tomis 117 


Apatourióu 


Amorgos 106 

Amyzon 120 

Chalcis, Euboea 98 

Delos 99 

Eretria, Euboea 98 

Herakleia under Latmos 
120 

Tasos , 114 

Lampsacus 131 

Miletus 115, 116, 117 

Samos 121 

Smyrna 175 

Tenos 102, 102? 

Thasos 130 


Apellaios 


Alexandria 177 
Antioch 174 
Aphrodisias, Caria 186° 
Arabia 177 

Argos 90 
Asia-Pamphylia 175 
Askalon 177 
Chalcedon 131 
Chaleion 77 
Delphi 71, 72, 74, 78 
Ephesus 175 
Epidauros 91 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 
Heraclea 138 


Lamia Bo 
Lesbos 128 
Locri 138 


Lycia 174 
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Macedonian, Egypt 146, 


150 
Oianthea 77 
Oitaia 82 


Olos, Crete 135 
Palmyra 179 
Pergamum 126 
Province of Asia 182 
Sardis 132 
Seleucid 141, 143 
Sidon 174 
Tauromenium 137 
Tenos 102 
Tolophon 77 
Tyre 176 
Aphamios 

Ambryssa 71 
Skarpheia 72 
Aphrios 

Meliteia 81 
Skotussa 86 
Thessaly 83 
Aphuad( ) 


Seleucia in Pieria 174 


Aphrodision 


Jasos II4 
Aphródisión 
Magnesia 85 


Aphrodisios 
Bithynia 175 
Cyprus 183 
Paphos 184 

Apilios 
Seleucia in Pieria 174 

Apogonikos 
Paphos 175, 184 

Apolló (?) 

Paphos 184 

Apollónión 


Halicarnassus II3 


Apollónios 
Elis 96, 191-193 
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Kophi, Phthiotis 83 
Lesbos 129 
Pergamum 126 
Skotussa 86 
Syracuse 137 
Tauromenium 137 
Thessaly 83 


Apollónos meis 

Chaleion 77 

Amphissa 77 
Aprilis 

Rome 154, 155, 158 
Arahsamnu 


Babylon 140, 141, 143 


Aratuos 

Physkos 77 
Areios 

Amphissa 77 


Bithynia 175 
Histiaia, Euboea 98 
Magnesia 85 


Areos 

Lamia 80 
Aréos 

Phalika 82 
Araiotata 


Cappadocia 177 


Archiereus 


Paphos 17$, 184 


Archierios 
Paphos 184 


Archostasios 
Erineus 72 
Arésión 
Delos 99 


Armotata 
Cappadocia 177 


Arnéos 


Mycenae 92 
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Apoinenaina 


Cappadocia 177 


Artaesti 
Cappadocia 177 


Artana 


Cappadocia 177 


Arthra 
Cappadocia 177 


Artainitios 


Calymna 112, 113 
Cos 112, 113 

Crete (excluded) 136 
Epidauros 9I 


Locri 138 
Rhodes 109 
Artemisión 


Amorgos 106 
Andros IO$ 


Chios 124 
Cyzicus 116 
Delos 99 


Ephesus 124 

Erythrae 125 

Halicarnassus 113 

Istros 117 

Lampsacus 131 

Magnesia 85 

Magnesia on the Maean- 
der 122 

Miletus II$, 116, 117 

Naxos(?) 105 

Notion 124 

Odessos 117 

Patmos 117 

Phocaea 125 

Priene 118, 119 

Samos 121 

Smyrna 175 

Tenos 102 

Thasos 130 

Tyras 117 


Arteinisios 


Alexandria 177 
Antioch 174 
Arabia 177 
Asia-Pamphylia 175 
Askalon 177 
Astypalaea(?) 107 
Byzantium 87 


Indices 


Ephesus 175 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Hypata 82 

Lissa, Lycia ISI 
Lycia I74 
Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
150 

Palmyra 179 

Perinthus 88, 89 
Province of Asia 182 
Sardis 132 

Seleucia in Pieria 174 
Seleucid 141, 143 
Sidon 174 

Smyrna (2) 107 
Sparta 93 

Tauromenium 137 

Tyre 176 


Artemitios 


Calauria 92 
Callatis 89 


Cnidus III 
Corcyra 79 
Thera 107 
Athanaios 
Aetolia 77 
Elis 96 
Locri 138 
Audnaios 


Alexandria 177 
Antioch 174 
Arabia 177 
Asia-Pamphylia 175 
Askalon 177 
Ephesus 175 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Lycia 174 
Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
ISO 

Palmyra I79 
Pergamum 126 
Province of Asia 182 
Seleucid I4I, 143 
Sidon 174 

Tyre 176 


Augustus 
Rome 154 


Autokratikos 
Paphos 175 


Autokratór 
Paphos 184 
Autokratorika 
Paphos 184 
Autokratorikos 
Paphos 184 
Azesios 


Epidauros 9I 


Azosios(?) 

Epidauros or 
Badromién (cf. Boadromios, 
Boédromión) 

Chios 124 

Lampsacus 131 


Badroinios 
Calymna 112 
Cos 112 
Cnidus III 
Rhodes IOS 

Bakchión 
Mykonos 10$ 
Ceos 104 


Bakinthios (cf. Hyakinthios, 
Wakinthios) 


Creto 1759 
Lato, Crete 135 
Malla, Crete 136 


Basilios 
Crete 175 


Bendidaios 
Bithynia 175 
Boadromios (cf. Badromién, 


Boédromién) 
Abai 71 


Boathoos 

Delphi 71, 72, 74, 78 
Boédromién (cf. Badromién, 
Boédromión) 
Boadromios 


Amorgos 106 
Athens $7 


Ceos 103 

Miletus 115, 116, 117 
Olbia 116 

Oliaros 104 

Perinthus 88 


Priene 118 
Bónios 

Lamia 80 
Bosporios 


Byzantium 87 


Boukatios 


Acarnania 78 
Boeota 67 

Aetolia 78 

Chaleion 77 

Delphi 71, 72, 74, 78 
Erineus 72 

Locri 138 


Bouphonión 
Carystus 98 
Delos 99 
Tenos 102 

E 

Boutragios 

Meliteia 81 


Busios 
Delphi 71, 73, 74, 78 


Chanun 
Baalbek 176 


Choiach 


Alexandria 177 
Egypt 14$, 150, 177! 
Cyprus 184, 185 


Chiruttaios 


Lamia 8o 


Daidapliorios 
Delphi 71, 72, 74, 78 


Daisios 


Alexandria 177 
Antioch 174 

Arabia 177 
Asia-Pamphylia 17$ 
Askalon 177 
Ephesus 1i33!, 175 
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Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Lesbos 129 

Lycia 174 

Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
ISO 

Palmyra 179 

Perinthus 88, 89 

Province of Asia 182 

Sardis 132, 187 

Seleucid 141, 142 

Sidon 174 

Tyre 176 


Dalios 


Calymna 112 

Cos 112 

Nisyros IIO 

Pergamum 126 

Rhodes 109 
Damnatrios (cf. Démétrión) 


Boeotia 68 

Locri 135 

Tauromenium 137 
Dathusa 

Cappadocia 177 


December 


Rome 154, 155, 158 


Deios (cf. Dios) 


Magnesia 85 


Dekatos 
Achaea 97 
Ozolian Locris 76, 77 
Phocis 71 
Delphinios 
Aegina 92 
Olos 135 
Thera 107 
Déinarchexasios 


Paphos 184 


Démarchexousias 


Paphos 175, 184 


Démarchos 


Paphos 184 
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Detnatros 
Halos 81 


Démétrién (cf. Damatrios) 
Cassandreia 87 
Histiaia, Euboea 98 
Magnesia 85 

Démétrios 


Bithynia 17$ 


De-u-ki-jo-jo 


Mycenaean, Knossos 65 


Deuteros 


Achaea 97 

Ozolian Locris 76, 77 
Phocis 71 
Diktunnaios 


Aptera, Crete 135 


Dinón 
Locris 78! 
Physkos 77 
Dio[ 
Lesbos I29 


Dionusios 


Aetolia 70 
Antikyra 7I 
Bithynia 175 
Byzantium 87 
Callatis 89 
Chalcedon 131 
Chersonesus Taurica 89 
Cius 117} 

Halos 81 

Locri 138 
Naupactus 782 
Physkos 77 
Praisos 136 
Tauromenium 137 


Dios (cf. Deios) 


Aetolia 78, 781 
Alexandria 177 
Antioch 174 
Aphrodisias, Caria 1865 
Arabia 177 
Asia-Pamphylia 175° 
Askalon 177 

Bithynia 175 
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Ephesus 175° 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Lesbos 128 

Lycia 174 
Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
150 


Palmyra 179 
Pergamum 126 
Perrhaebia 84 
Sardis 132 
Seleucid 141, 143 
Sidon 174 
Tyre 176 
Dioskouros 


Crete 175 


Diosthuos 


Elis 96? 
Rhodes 108 
Thera 107 


Dithurambios 
Perrhaebia 84 


Di-wi-jo-jo 

Mycenaean, Knossos 65 
Domitianos 

Egypt 177 


Dédekatos (cf. Duódekateus) 
Achaea 97 
Ozolian Locris 76, 77 
Phocis 71 

Dromiéios 


Priansos, Crete 135 


Drousaios 
Cyprus 183 

Droiuseius 
Egypt 177 


Duódekateus (cf. Dódekatos) 


Tauromenium 137 


Duzu 


Babylon 140, 141, 142, 
143 


Indices 


Dystros 


Alexandria 177 

Antioch 174 

Arabia 177 

Asia-Pamphylia 175 

Askalon 177 

Dura-Europus 187° 

Ephesus 175 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Lycia 174 

Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
147-8, 150 

Palmyra 179 

Province of Asia 182 

Seleucid 141, 143 

Sidon 174 

Tyre 176 


Eiar 
Baalbek 176 


Eiman 


Crete 175 


Eiraphión 


Amorgos Ioó 


Elaphébolión 
Apollonia in Chalcidice 87 
Athens $7, 58, 93 
Iasos r14 
Elaphios 
Elis 97 


Elaphrios 


Cnidus III 


Elclanios 


Knossos 133 


Eleithuaión 


Tenos 102 


Eleusinios 


Biannos, Crete 135 

Olos, Crete 135 

Thera 107 
Eleutherion 


Halicarnassus 113 


Elul 

Palmyra 179 
Embolimos 
Samos I2I 
Embolinos 
Locri 138 
Enatos 

Achaea 97 


Ozolian Locris 76, 77 

Phocis 71 
Enduspoitropios 

Delphi 71, 72, 73, 74, 78 


Epeiph 

Alexandria 177 
Cyprus 185 

Egypt 145, 150, 177! 
Eraos 


Temnos 123 


Euanugelion 


Smyrna 17$ 


Eukleios 


Byzantium 87 
Chersonesus Taurica 89 
Corcyra 79 
Tauromeniun 137 


Eumeneios 


Pergamum 126 


Euónios 
Halos 81 
Euthuaios 
Actolia 78 
Eatos 


Herakleia, Pthiotis 82 


Februarius 


Rome 154, 155, 158 


Gaiéos 


Egypt 177% 


Galaxión 
Delos 99 
Thasos 130 

Gamélidu 


Athens 57, 67 
Herakleia under Latmos 
120 


Gantilios 
Epirus 79 
Gamos 


Epidauros 91 


Gelon : 
Baalbek 176 


Genchanios 
Crete 135 


Genesión 
Magnesia on the Maeander 
122 
Genetios 
Halos 81 
Meliteia 81 
Gépliorióu 


lasos II4 


@ 
Geraistios 
Calauria 92 
Sparta 93 
Troezen 92 
Gerastios 
Calymna 112 
Cos II2 
Gerinanikeios 
Egypt 177! 
Gerinanikos 
Egypt 177! 
Geustos 
Lamia 80 


Gigatttios 


Amphissa 77 
Tritca 77 
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Gorpiaios 

Alexandria 177 
Antioch 174 
Aphrodisias, Caria 186° 
Arabia 177 
Asia-Pamphylia 175 
Askalon 177 

Crete 1758 

Ephesus 175 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Iran 144 

Laodikeia epi Lyko 133 
Lycia 174 
Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
150 

Palmyra 179 
Pergamum 126 
Province of Asia 182 
Seleucid 141, 143 


Sidon 176 
Tyre 176 
Hadonios 


Seleucia in Pieria 174 


Hadonién 


Iasos 114 


Hadrianos 
Egypt 177! 


Hadrotiios 

Halos 81 

Kophi, Phthiotis 83 
Thaumakoi 83 
Hagnaión 


Ephesus 123 


Hagnaios 

Halos 81 

Pyrasos 82 

Hagneon 

Priene (prob. excluded) 
119 

Hagnión 

Magnesia on the Maean- 
der 122 

Haliaios 


Dreros, Crete 135 
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Haliotropios 

Apollonia on the Aous 80 
Epidamnus 79 

Hathyr 

Alexandria 177 

Egypt 145, 150, 177! 


Hebdontos 
Achaea 92, 97 
Ozolian Locris 76, 77 
Phocis 71 
Hekatombaidn 


Athens 57, 64, 68 

Delos 99 

Imbros 130 

Mykonos ros 

Naxos 105 

Smyrna 175 
Hekatombaios 


Arcadia 94 


Hekatombeus 
Sparta 93 


Hekatombién 
Thasos 130 


Hekatombios 
Halos 81 


Hekatonbeos 
Sparta, vicinity 93 


Hektos 


Achaea 97 

Ozolian Locris 76, 77 
Phocis 71 

Hellokios 


Tauromenium 137 


Hendekatos 


Achaea 97 

Apamea on the Maeander 
I33 

Ozolian Locris 76, 77 

Phocis 71 


Héphaistióu 


Magnesia 85 


200 

Héphaistios 
Lesbos 129 

Héraióu 


Lampsacus 131 
Magncsia on the Maeander 


I22 
Phocaca 123 
Tenos 102 

Héraios 


Bithynia 17$ 
Byzantium 88 
Cius 117% 

Olos, Crete 135 
Zelea 131 


Hérakleios 


Antiocheia in Persis 134 
Bithynia 175 
Chersonesus Taurica 89 
Cius 117! 

Delphi 71, 73, 74, 78 
Halicarnassus 113 

Locri 138 


Heérakleén 


Stratoniceia, Caria 133 


Héraklés 


Seleucia in Pieria 174 


Héraos 


Pergamum 126 


Hérasios 


Sparta 93 


Herinaión 


Ceos 104 
Halicarnassus II3 
Magnesia 85 


Hermatos 


Actolia 78 

Argos 90 

Bithynia 175 

Boeotia 67 

Byzantium (doubtful) 88 
Crete 175 

Epidauros 91 

Pagasae 85 

Thaumakoi 83 
Thessaly 83 


Indices 


Herinanios 


Skarpheia 72 


Hesperinos 
Acarnania 79 
Erineus 73 

Hesthios 
Paphos 184 


Hestiaios 


Paphos 175, 184 


Hestieos 


Paphos 184 


Hestios 
Magnesia 85 
Paphos 175, 184 
Hieros 


Delos 99 


Hierosebaston 


Smyrna 175 


Hitmalios 


Hierapytna 135 


Hippeios 


Thronion 72 
Hippión 


Chalcis, Euboea 98 
Eretria 98 


Hippios 
Rhegium 137 


Hippodromios 


Aetolia 78 
Bocotia 68 
Lamia $0 
Locri 138 
Naupactus 78? 
Pyrasos $2 
Skotusa 86 
Thessaly 83 


Homerón 


Ios 105 


Homoloios 
Meliteia 81 


Homolóios 


Aetola 78 
Boeotia 67 
Halos 81 
Lesbos 128, 129 
Naupactus 782 
Skotussa 86 
Thaumakoi 83 
Thessaly 83 


Hyakinthios (cf. Bakinthios, 
Wakinthios) 


Byzantium (doubtful) 87 
Calymna 112 

Cnidus III 

Cos 112 

Gythium 93 

Rhodes 109 

Sparta 93 

Thera 107 


Hyakinthos 
Crete 175 


Hychaios 
Physkos 77 


Hyperberetaios 


Alexandria 177 
Antioch 174 
Arabia 177 
Asia-Pamphylia 17$ 
Askalon 177 
Ephesus 175 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Lycia 174 
Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
ISO 

Palmyra 179 
Pergamum 126 
Province of Asia 182 
Sardis 132 

Seleucid 141, 143 
Sidon 174 

Tyre 176 


Hyperberetos 

Crete 175 
Hyperboios 

Dreros, Crete 135 


Hyperoios 
Perrhaebia 84 


Idalianios 


Termessos 133 


Ilaios 


Delphi 71, 73, 74, 78, 82 


Ilul 
Baalbek 176 


Iobakchios 
Astypalaea 107 
* 


Ionios 


Gortyn 135 
Toulaios (cf. Iulios, Iulos) 


Cyprus 183 
Lesbos 128 
Ioulieos 


Aphrodisias, Caria 187! 
i 
Ioulieus 
Egypt 177 


Iounios 


Paphos 184 


Itoinios: 


Seleucia in Pieria 174 


Itónios 
Kophi, Phthiotis 83 
Lamia 88 


Meliteia 81 
Phthiotic Thebes 83 
Pyrasos 82 

Skotussa 86 
Tauromenium 137 
Thaumakoi 83 
Thessaly 83 


Thronion 72 


Iuggios 
Skotussa 86 


Iulios (cf. Ioulaios, etc.) 


Paphos 184 
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Iulos 


Paphos 184 


Iyar 
Palmyra 179 


Januarius 


Rome 154, 155, 158, 164 


Ju(Dios 
Paphos 175 


Julius 
Rome 154 


Junius 
Rome 154 


Kaisar 


Calymna 112, 113 
Gordos, Lydia 187 
Lagina, Caria 187 
Panamara 187? 
Pergamum 187 


Kaisareios 
Egypt 177 

Kaisarión 
Smyrna 17j 

Kaisarios 


Asia-Pamphylia 175 
Ephesus 175 

Paphos 175, 184 
Pergamum 126 
Aphrodisias, Caria 187! 


Kaisaros 
Pergamum 126 


Kalamaión 


Ceos 103 

Cyzicus 116 

Miletus II$, 116, 117 
Olbia 116 

Priene 118, 119 


Kalamaios 
Perinthus 88 


Kallidromos 


Tylisos, Crete (excluded) 
136 
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Kai]? 
Crete 135 


Kannéios? 


Crete 135 


Kanun 
Palmyra 179 


Kapetólios 
Cyprus 183 


Kaphisios 
Calymna 112 
Cos 112 


Ka-ra-e-ri-jo 
Mycenaean, Knossos ó$ 


Kareios 


Chaleion 77 
Oianthea 77 


Karinos 
Byzantium (doubtful) 88 


Karneios 


Acragas 137 
Byzantium 88 
Calymna 112 
Cos 112 
Epidauros 91 
Epidauros Limera 93 
Gela 137 
Nisyros 110 
Rhodes 109 
Sparta 90%, 93 
Syracuse 137 
Tauromenium 137 


Karnéios 


Knossos 135 


Kekupósios 
Zelea 13I 
Kislimu 


Babylon 140, 141, 143 


Kislul 
Palmyra 179 


Klareón 


Ephesus 124 
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Klaudieos 
Aphrodisias, Caria 187! 


Koinnokarios 
Dreros, Crete 135 


Kootitios 
Chaleion 77 


Koroip ( ) 
Seleucia in Pieria 174 


Korónios 
Knossos 13$ 


Korudios 
Lesbos 128, 129 


Kouralios 


Kophi, Phthiotis 83 
Pyrasos 82 


Koureón 


Magnesia on the Macan- 
der 122 


Kourotropos 


Acamania 79 


Kronión 


Amorgos 106 
Magnesia on the Maean- 
der 122 

Naxos 105 

Notion 124 

Perinthus 88 

Priene (excluded) 119 
Samos I2I 


Kuanepsión (cf. Puanepsión, 
etc.) 


Cyzicus 116 


Olbia 116 
Kuanopsión 

Ceos 103 

Samos I2I 
Kukleion 

Ceos 103 
Kuklios 


Epidauros 9I 


Indices 


Lanotros 


Tauromenium 137 


Laodikon 
Smyrna 17$ 


Lapató 


Orchomenos, Arcadia 65 


Laphraios 


Aetolia 78, 78! 
Naupaktos 78? 


Laphrios 


Ambryssa 71 
Erineus 73 
Gythium 93 


Latoios 


Byzantium 88 
Lenaién 
Cius 117 
Lénaión 
Amorgos Ioó 
Boeotia 67 
Chalcis, Euboea 98 
Cyzicus 116 
Delos 99 
Ephesus 123 
Eretria, Euboea 98 
Erythrae 125 
Hesiod 66 
Lampsacus I3I 
Miletus 115, 116, 117 
Mykonos ros 
Neapolis 138 
Notion 124 
Priene 118 
Samos I2I 
Sinope II7 
Smyrna 175 
Perinthus 88 


Leeën 

Tyras 117 
Léneón 

Olbia 116 
Leschanorios 


Gortyn 135 


Meliteia 81 
Skotussa 86 
Tegea 94 


Thessaly 83 


Leu- 


Astypalaea 107 


Leukatheon 


Chios 124 
Magnesia on the Maean- 
der 122 


Leukathion 


Lampsacus 131 


Libaios 


Cyprus 183 


Loios 


Alexandria 177 

Antioch 174 

Aphrodisias, Caria 1865 

Arabia 177 

Asia-Pamphylia 175 

Askalon 177 

Ephesus 175 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa ISO 

Lycia 174 

Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
ISO 

Palmyra I79 

Province of Asia 182 

Seleucid 141, 143 


Sidon 174 

Tyre 176 
Loos 

Paphos 175° 

Sardis 132 
Léos 

Paphos 184 


Pergamum 126 


Lukecios 


Byzantium 87 
Chaleion 77 
Chersonesus Taurica 89 
Epidauros Limera 93 


Lukeos 


Lamia 80 


Lukéos 


Callatis 89 


Maimaktér 


Phocaea 125 


Maimaktérión 


Athens 57, 68 

Ceos 104 

Ephesus 123 

Samothrace 130 

Siphnos 105 
Maión 

Sardis 132 
Maius 


Rome 154, 155, 158 
Malopliorios 
Byzantiun 88 


Marchesewan 


Judea. 1425 


Martius 

Rome 154,155, 158, 164, 
169 

Machanens 

Byzantium 88 
Chalcedon 131 
Corcyra 79 
Corcyra Melaina 79 

Mecheir 

Alexandria 177 

Egypt 154, 150 

Megalartios 

Halos 81 

Pyrasos 82 

Mercedonius 


Rome (unofficial) 1617 


Mesore 


Alexandria 177 
Cyprus 184, 185 
Egypt 145, ISO, 177! 


2. Index of Months 
Metageitnión (cf. Pedageit- 
nión, Petageitnión, etc.) 


Athens 57, 68, 137 
Delos 99 
Ephesus 124 
Leros 117 
Miletus I15, 116, 117 
Olbia 116 
Priene 118 
Samos 121 
Metarchios 


Crete 175 
Metroos 

Bithynia 175 
Miltophorién 


Amorgos 106 


Mithri 
Cappadocia 177 


Mnastér 


Messene 95 


Mounuchión 


Athens 57, 64! 


Nekusios 
Knossos 13$ 
Crete 175 

Nenealios 


Seleucia in Pieria 174 


Neokaisareón 


Ephesus 123 
Thira, Lydia 187 


Neos Sebastos 
Egypt 177! 


Nerónaios 


Cyprus 183 
Neróneios 
Egypt 177! 


Neróneios Sebastos 


Egypt 177! 
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Nisan 
Baalbek 176 
Palmyra 179 
Nisanu 
Babylon 140, 141, 143 


November 


Rome 154, 155, 158 


October 

Rome 154, 155, 158 
Oktabaios 

Cyprus 183 
Olunpikos 


Elis (excluded) 97 


Olu[ . . . ]ión 
Chalcis, Euboea 98 


Ogdoos 

Achaea 97 

Kolossai 133 
Ozolian Locris 76, 77 
Phocis 71 

Osimana 

Cappadocia 177 
Ozir 

Baalbek 176 


Pachion 


Alexandria 177 
Egypt 145, 150, 177! 


Palamnaios 


Locri 138 


Palleón 


Magnesia on the Maean- 
der 122 


Panagorsios 


Tegea 94 


Panagurios 
Amphissa 77 
Pa-ki-ja-ni-jo-jo 


Mycenaean, Pylos 64 
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Painboiótios 


Boeotia 68 


Panaimos 


Syme III 


Panamos 


Acarnania 79 
Aetolia 78 
Amphissa 77 
Argos 90 
Boeotia 68 
Calymna 112 
Cos II2 

Corcyra 79 
Epidauros 91 
Heraclea 138 
Lamia 8ọ 

Locri 138 

Lyttos, Crete 136 
Megara 89 
Mycenae 92 
Rhodes 109 
Tauromenium 137 
Thera 107 


Panémos 


Alexandria 177 
Amorgos 106 
Antioch 174 
Arabia 177 
Asia-Pamphylia 175 
Askalon 177 
Corinth 89 
Cyzicus 116 
Delos 99, 100 
Ephesus 175 
Erythrae 125 


Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Lycia 174 

Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
ISO 

Miletus 115, 116, 117 

Mysia 132 

Olbia 116 

Palmyra 179 


Pergamum 126 
Perinthus 88, 89 
Priene 119 

Province of Asia 182 
Samos 121 

Scleucid 141, 143 
Sidon 174 

Sinope 117 

Skotussa 86 


Indices 


Thessaly 83 
Tyre 176 
Pano[ 

Lesbos 129 


Pantheios 


Lesbos 129 
Pergamum 126 
Seleucia in Pieria 174 


Pantheon 


Neapolis 138 


Pantheos 


Antiocheia in Persis 134 


Parthenios 


Elis 96, 191, 192, 193 


Payni 
Alexandria 177 
Egypt 145, 150, 177! 


Pedageitnuos (cf. Petageit- 
nión, etc.) 


Rhodes 108 


Pelusión 


Samos I2I 


Pemptos 


Achaea 97 
Ozolian Locris 76, 77 
Phocis 71 


Periepios 
Bithynia 175 
Peritios 


Alexandria 177 
Antioch 174 
Arabia 177 

Asia-Pamphylia 175 

Askalon 177 
Ephesus 175 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Lycia 174 
Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
150 

Palmyra 179 

Pergamum 126 


Province of Asia 182 
Sardis 132 

Seleucid I4I, 143 
Sidon 174 

Tyre 176 


Petageitnión (cf. Metageit- 
nión) 

Chalcedon 131 
Petageitnios 

Byzantium 87 

Callatis 89 

Petageitnuos (cf. Pedageit- 
nuos) 

Calymna rI2 

Cos II2 

Phamenoth 

Alexandria 177 

Egypt 145, 150, 177! 
Phaophi 

Alexandria I77 

Egypt 145, 150, 177! 
Pharmouthi 

Alexandria 177 

Egypt 145, 150, 177° 
Phi(letaireios) 


Pergamum 126 


Phiiasios 
Sparta 93 
Phoinikaios 
Ambracia 79 
Corcyra 79 
Phratrios 
Cyme 125 
Lesbos 129 


Pergamuin 126 
Skepsis 131 
Phthinopérios 


Aptera, Crete 135 


Pluillibos 


Angea 82 
Skarpheia 72 


Skotussa 86 
Thessaly 83 


Phullién 


lasos 114 


Phull- 

Messene 95 
Pithoikión 
Peparethos 99 


Pleisthypatos 
Paphos 175 
Plésthukatos 
Paphos 184 
Pléthupatos 
Paphos 184 
Plowistos 


Mycenaean (2) 65 


Pluntérión 
6 


Chios 124 
Ios 105 
Paros 104 
Thasos 130 


Poésios * 


Perrhaebia 84 
L] 


Doitropios 
Amphissa 77 
Chaleion 77 


Delphi 71,73, 74, 78, 78! 
Physkos 77 


Pokios 
Amphissa 72 
Boion 73 
Physkos 77 

Pom[ 

Lesbos 129 

Pontos 
Crete 175 

Pornopión 
Lesbos 129 


2. Index of Months 


Pornopios 


Cyme 125 


Po-ro-wi-to-jo 


Mycenaean, Pylos 65 


Poseidedn 


Athens 57, 58 
Cyzicus 116 

Miletus 115, 116, 117 
Samothrace 130 


Smyrna 175 


Posidaios 


Epidauros 91 


Posideión 

Ceos 103 
Posidéión 

Teos 124 
Posideios 

Lesbos 129 
Posideón 

Chios 124 

Delos 99 


Ephesus 123 
Halicarnassus 113 

Jasos 114 

Magnesia on the Maean- 
der 122 

Mykonos 105 

Pagasae 85 

Paros 104 

Perinthus 88 

Priene 118, 119 


Samos 121 
Sinope 117 
Tenos 102 
Posudeón 
Erythrae 125 
Potamios 


Chalcedon 131 


Praratios 


Epidauros 91 


Prató 


Elatea 71 
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Prokuklios 
Aetolia 78 
Prostatérios 
Boeotia 67 
Prótos 
Achaea 97 


Ozolian Locris 76, 77 
Phocis 71, 82 


Sardis 132! 
Psudreus 

Corcyra 79 
pel 

Lesbos 129 


Puanepsión (cf. Kuanepsión, 
etc.) 


Athens 57, 68, 135 
Byzantium 88 
Puanopsión 


Miletus 115, 116, 117 
Priene 118 
Thebes at Mycale 120 


Puthoios 


Halos 81 
Meliteia 81 


Quenian 

Palmyra 179 
Quintilis 

Rome 154, 158 
Ra-pa-to 

Mycenaean, Knossos 65 


Rhabinthios 
Crete 175° 


Rémaios 
Paphos 175, 184 
Ró(maios) 
Pergamum 126 


Sandis 


Seleucia in Pieria 174 
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Sebastos 
Cyprus 183 
Egypt 177 


Maimule, Phrygia 187 
Paphos 175, 184 
Perinthus 88, 89 
Smyrna 187 


Sebastos Ensebeios 

Egypt 177 
Seleukeios 

lion 131 
Septeinber 

Rome 154, 155, 158 
Sextilis 

Rome 154, 158 
Shabatu 

Babylon 140, 141, 143 
Shebat 

Palmyra 179 


Stmanu 


Babylon 140, 141, 143 


Siwan 

Palmyra 179 
Skirophorión 

Athens 44-45, 57, 64! 
Sininthios 

Crete (excluded) 136 
Rhodes 109 

Sinisión 


Antiocheia in Pisidia 133 
Magnesia on the Maean- 
der 122 
Sobath 
Baalbek 176 


Sondara 


Cappadocia 177 


Spermios 


Knossos 135 


Indices 


Stratios 


Bithynia 17$ 


Stratonikon 
Smyrna 175 
Sótér 
Egypt 177! 
Sóterios 


Termessos 133 


Targélión (cf. 'Thargélión) 
Chalcis, Euboea 98 
Tenos 102 
Thebes at Mycale 120 

Tashritu 


Babylon 140, 141, 143 


Taureión 


Amorgos 106 


Taureón 


Cyzicus 116 
Ephesus 123, 124 
Miletus 115, 116, 117 


Priene 119 
Sinope 117 
Samos 12I 


Thebes at Mycale 120 


Tebet 
Palmyra 179 


Tebetu 
Babylon 140, 141, 143 


Teirax 


Cappadocia 177 


Teleos 

Argos 90 
Epidauros or 
Te]rplieios 

Lesbos 127, 129 
Terpheus 

Cyme 125 
Lesbos 128 


Tetartos 


Achaea 97 

Ozolian Locris 76, 77 
Phocis 71 

Sardis 132! 


Thammuz 
Baalbek 176 


Thargélión (cf. Targélién) 


Amorgos 106 

Athens $7, 647, 79 
Ceos 103 

Cyzicus 116 

Delos 99 

Ephesus 124 
Gambrion, Mysia 132 
Istros (doubtful) 117 
Miletus 115, 116, 117 
Olbia 116 

Paros 104 

Pergamum 126 
Priene 119 

Samos (excluded) 121 
Thasos 130 


Theilouthios 
Boeotia 67 
Elis 96? 

Themistios 


Halos 81 
Hypata 82 
Lamia So 
Skotussa 86 
Thessaly 83 


Theodaisios (cf. Theudaisios 
etc.) 


Crete 175 
Hierapytna, Crete 135 
Mytilene 127 


Theogenaios 

Egypt 177 
Theoxenios 

Delphi 71, 73, 74, 78, 82 
Thermolaios 


Lato, Crete 135 


Thesmophorion 


Crete 175 


Herakleia under Latmos 
I2O 
Thesmophorios 


Lato, Crete 135 

Rhodes 108 

Skepsis 132 

Termessos 134 
Theudaisios (cf. Theodaisios) 


Calymna 112 
Cos II2 

Elis 96? 

Lesbos 128, 129 
Rhodes 108 


? 
Thiodaisios 
Lato, Crete 135 


Thiottios (cf. Thuios etc.) 


Boeotia 67 


Thisrin 


Baalbek 176 


Thoth 


Alexandria 177 
Egypt 145, 150, 177! 


Thósuthias 
Elis 96, 97, 192, 193 
e 
Thrixallios 


Lamia 80 


Thuios (cf. Thiouios) 


Angeai 82 
Elis 97 
Halos 81 


Meliteia 81 
Thessaly 83 


2. Index of Months 
Thuos 


Lamia 80 
Skotussa 86 
Thessaly 84 
Tiberión 
Smyrna 175 


Tiberios 


Aphrodisias, Caria 187! 
Calymna II2, 113 
Cos 187 


Tishri 

Palinyra 179 
Tragios 

Meliteia 81 


Traianos Sebastos 


Aphrodisias, Caria 187! 


Tritos 


Achaea 97 

Laodikeia epi Lyko 133 

Megara 89 

Ozolian Locris 76, 77 

Phocis 71 
Tybi 

Alexandria 177 

Egypt 145,150, 177! 
Ululu 

Babylon 140, 141, 143 
Wakinthios (cf. Bakinthios, 
Hyakinthios) 


Knossos 135 
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Wo-de-wi-jo 


Mycenaean, Knossos 65 


Xandikos 


Alexandria 177 

Antioch 174 

Aphrodisias, Caria 186° 

Arabia 177 

Asia-Pamphylia 175 

Askalon 177 

Ephesus 175 

Gaza 177 

Gerasa 180 

Hermione, Argolid 92 

Lycia 174 

Macedonian, Egypt 146, 
150 

Palmyra 179 

Province of Asia 182 

Sardis 132 

Seleucid 141, 143 

Sidon 174 

Tyre 176 


Xantheris 
Cappadocia 177 
.artióbiarios 


Lato, Crete 135 


Jelchanios 

Crete 135 
Jthios 

Gortyn 135 
. oitittos 


Kophi, Phthiotis 83 


Jtios 
Amphissa 77 


Aelian 
Varia Historia 
X, 7; 41$, 482 
XIV, 18; 191? 


Aetius 
I, 3, 19; 268 
II, 7, 7; 24! 
II, 16, 5; 24° 
II, 29, 4; 24 
III, 13, 1-2; 24, 24! 
III, 13, 3; 24! 
Dox. Graec. p. 340; 22? 


Alexander 

In Aristotelis Metaphysica 
commentaria 
827, 9; 27 


Anacreon 


apud Eustathius ad Iliad 
XV, 192; 124 


Apollodorus 


(F. Gr. Hist. 244, 56) 
45! 


Appian 
Civil Wars 


II, 154; 155° 
Punic War 


99; 163 
Aratus 


Phaenomena 
733-735; 57° 


Aristophanes 


Birds 

991Í.; 48° 
Clouds 

615-616; 53%, 58 
Aristotle 


Athenaion Politeta 


3. INDEX OF SOURCES 


A, Literary 


43, 2; $7, 671 
De Caclo 
290b, 18; 24? 
293a, 18; 24! 
293a, 21; 242, 24° 
300a, 16; 27! 
Historia Animalium 
543b; 64! 
Metaphysica 
985b, 23; 26 
9863, 8; 24! 
1073b; 29 
1073b, 33; 321 
IO8ob, 16; 26 
1083b, 113 26 
1090a, 20; 27 
1092b, 8; 27 


Ars Endoxi 
295, 47 


Athenaeus 


Deipnosophistae 
VIII, 11; 87 
XIV, 44; 92 


Aulus Gellius 


Noctes Atticae 
III, 16, 16; 168! 


Censorinus 


De Die Natali 
II, 6; 191? 
17, 13; 249-50? 
18; 422, 481, 186? 
18, 2-5; 33-34, 332 
18, 8; 41 
I8, 9; 49 
I8, 11; 49 
19; 41, 42° 
I9, 2; 41, 49 
20, 2-5; 158! 
20, 2; 167* 
20, 3; 1674 
20, 4; 1591, 166 
20, 6; 159, 160? 


20, 7; 162! 

20, 8; 1551, 157 
21, 4—6; 250, 250! 
21, 4; 249* 

22, 6; 168? 

22, 9-10; 1671 
22, 16; 155? 


Cicero 


ad Atticum 
V, 9, 2; 164 
V, 13, 3; 164 
V, 21, 14; 164 
XVI, 7; 1917, 193-4? 
Brutus 
XII, 72; 250, 250? 
XVIII, 72; 249? 
XIX, 74; 250-1? 
XL; 238? 
De Divinatione 
II, 47, 98; 250° 
De Legibus 
II, 21, 54; 165? 
II, 29; 162! 
De Re Publica 
I, 25; 166 
II, 18; 2382, 238? 


Codex Parisinus 2420 


182 


Demosthenes 


De Corona 


157; 89 
L, 56; 128! 


Dio Cassius 


XXXVII, 18; 18 
XL, 47; 161° 
XLIII, 26; 1553, 157! 
XLV, 7; 1555 
ALVIII, 53; 161? 
LI, 1; 2475 
LV, 6; 155$ 
LX, 24; 161-25 


Diodorus Siculus 
I, 5; 244 
I, 98; 22 
V, r; 1894 
XII, 36; 44, 48? 
XVII, 133 ff.; 1904 
XX, $; 190 


Diogenes Laertius 
I, 23-24; 22 
1.23:22* 
I, 24; 405 
I, 27; 40° 
I, 59; 39! 
I, 68; 238, 239, 239! 
II, 1-2; 22 
V, 26; 1895 
VIII, 90; 29 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


I, 71, 5; 251 

I, 74-75; 251 

I, 74; 249? 

I, 74, 3; 253 

I, 75, 33 252 
Epiphanius 
Adv. Haereses 

II, 24; 1844 
Eratosthenes 
(F. Gr. Hist. 241) 

189* 

Eudoxus 


see Ars Eudoxi 


Eusebius 


Chronicorum (ed. Schoene) 
I, p. 117; 2455 
p. 190; 238? 
Praeparatio Evangelica 
IO, 9; 190 
Festus Avienus 
Aratus 
p. 1366; 39 
Geminus 


VIII, 35-37, 42-43 
VIII, 36—39; 100 


Herodotus 


I, 7; 243 


3. Index of Sources 


I, 32; 337, 34, 39! 
I, 74; 224 
II, 109; 22? 
II, 142; 242, 243 
II, 145; 242”, 243 
VII, 204; 242 
VII, 206; 194 
VIII, 12; 1915 
VIII, 26; 1915, 194 
VIII, 51; 1964 
VIII, 131; 242? 


Hesiod 

Erga 
$04 ff.; 66, 67 
765-fin.; 66 


Hesychius 
93, 94, 95 


Hippocrates 


Epidemiae 
I, 698; 128! 


Hippolytus 


Refutatio Omnium Haeresium 
I, 6, 4-5; 245 
I, 8, 6; 25 


Josephus 


Antiquitates Judaicae 
I, 80; 1425 
XII, 246; 246? 
XIII, 213; 2462 
XIV, Io, 23; II3 


Liber Glossaruin: see Papias 


Livy 
XXII, 1, 8; 163 
XXVIII, 5; 1915 
XXXVII, 4, 4; 163 
XLIV, 37, 38; 163 
XLIII, 11, 133 160 
XLV, 44, 3; 160 


Lucan 
Pharsalía 

X, 186; 155° 
Lydus 


De Mensibus 
I, 16; 16351, 168 

IIT, 4; 159? 

IV, 1; 163! 
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Macrobius 


Saturnalia 

I, 12, 3; 167° 
12, 34; 155° 
I2, 35; 155° 
I3-14; 156? 
I3, I-7; 166 
I3, 1; 159? 
I3, 3; 165 
13, 6-7; 158, 161-25 
I3, 6; 160? 
I3, 12; 159 
13, 13; 164? 
I3, 153 160? 
I3, 20-21; 167 
I3, 20; 252! 
I3, 21; 166? 
I4, 3; 157! 
I4, 6ff.; 155° 
I5, 9-13; 159? 
16-19; 161? 
I6, 34; 154! 


Madrid Codex Gr. XCV 
183 


Malalas, p. 257 Oxford ed. 
I4I 


Marmor Parium 


I95 


Ovid 
Fasti 
I, 27; 168! 


IL, 47-54; 165, 166?, 167° 
III, 119; 168! 


Papias 


Liber Glossarum 
87, 88, 183 


Pausanias 


V, 4, 5; 190 
V, 7-8, 45 190 
V, 8, 5; 190 
V, 8, 6; 190 
V, 9, 3; 191! 
VI, 20, 1; 97 
VI, 22, 3; 189! 


Phlegon of Tralles 


(F. Gr. Hist, 257) 
189 
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Pindar 


Olympian 
III, 33; 95, 96 
III, 35; 95, 96 


Plato 


Laws 
VI, 767c; 64! 
Timaeus 
321 


Pliny 


Naturalis Historia 
II, 31; 39 
II, 187; 22 
IX, 74; 64! 
XVIII, 211; 155° 
XXXV, 49; 108 


Plutarch 


Agis 

II; 41! 

16; 93 
Alexander 

753 141 

76; 141 
Arattis 

53; 89 
Aristides 

19; 68 

2I; 68 
Caesar 

59; 155%, 161! 
Camillus 

I9; 68 
Cleomenes 

IO; 239? 
Lycurgus 

I; 238 

7; 238 
Marius 

26; 162-3? 
Nicias 

23; 25 

28; 90°, 93, 94, 137 
Nunta 

I, 45; 190 

18-19; 1645 

18; 160?, 161! 

18, I; 168? 

19; 168 
Pelopidas 

24; 07 
Pompey 

34; 162 


Indices 


Romulus 
I2; 250, 250° 
Solon 
25; 39! 
Moralia 
245 E; 905 
268 C; 1645 
378 E; 68 
655; 67 
999 F; 32-33? 


Proclus 


Scholia ad Hesiodi Erga 
504; 67 
765—768 ; 60! 

In Primum Euclidis Librum 
Commentariis 
65, 21; 415 


Pollux 
VIII, 115; 62! 


Pausanias 
III, 21, 1; 189! 


Polybius 
XII, 11, I; 1894 
XXX, 20; IOI! 


Ptolemy 


Almagest (Heiberg edition, 
by pars and page) 
I, 135; 50? 
199; 50° 
204; 47 
205; 44, 48? 
206; 47 
257; 52! 
271; 38! 
315; 52! 
325; 52! 
340—342; 46, 50}, 51° 
344-346; 47, 50! 
357; 52! 
363; 47 
391; 52! 
425; 52! 
462; 52} 
477; 47 
526; 50° 
II, 15; 47, sot 
25; 47 
28; 47 
29; 47 
32; 47 
210; 32-339 


267; 140 
268; 140 
310—311; 52 
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